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This Volume on Readings in Child^Centred Education is 
a compilation of papers contributed by eminent scholars and 
academicians, teachers and teacher educators, educational 
planners and administrators, psychologists and pedagogists, 
social 'vorkers and opinion-leaders, for a ’National Symposium 
on Child^Centrod Education - Different Approaches including 
Behavioural Approach*. This Symposium has been organised by 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training, 

Now Delhi to olaborato and illustrate the implications of the 
specific recommendations of the National Policy of Education, 
1986 and Proqrammo of Action, on child-centred and activity- 
based education. 

Tho Dopartme-nt of Educational Psychology, Counselling 

V 

and Guidance (DEPCa.G) of tho NCERT, which is mainly concerned 
with educational psychology applied to teachinn and learning, 
counselling and guidance, was assigned the task of organising 
this Symposium. As most of the scholarly theories and princi¬ 
ples on child-contred education wore found to be of little 
direct rolovanco to the 'Incfian classroom setting and socio¬ 
economic context, DEPC&G decided to invito well-known scholars, 
academicians, administrators and social-workers to contrioute 
papers on this theme, Ve received a very good response to our 
invitations. Of the seventy-five papers received so far, 
forty papers are included in this Volume; the remaining papers 
will constitute the subsequent volume. 
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I hope the messages contained in those papers will 
provide an indication of the nature of concrete action ivhich 
will be needed to implement the directions of the National 
Policy of Education, 1986 on child-centred and activlty”b,;s..d ' 
education. It is hoped that these, papers will provide tho 
requisite background for formulating tho preparatory v;ork needed 
for implemonting the policy on a country-wide basis. I would 
like to stress that the concrete plan of action and diroctions 
related to the policy on child-centred education will nocossaril 
emerge from the discussions in the Symposium, based on criticnJ 
examination of the content and messages underlying thoso scholar 
papers. 

The papers contained in this volume are somewhat varied 
and diverse in nature although all are related in ono way or 
the other to the central theme. The papers relate to varied 
topics like: 


1, Child-centred and activity—based education, 
meaning, problems and perspectives. 

2, The cognitivQ, affective and personality pre¬ 
dispositions of the learner and the enabling 
factors that influonco achievonient and curriculum 
transactions, 


curricula and instructional 

child-centred and activity, 
based education, ^ 


4 . 


ind best methods of presenting the 
body of knowledge and skills, educational 

and ?ea?Sng“ “'‘“2 computar-based loabnlng 

mechanisms necessary to ensure 
contin.od and austalnod Intorest of So laSnS^! 
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fK RC'-structurino of ov.iluiiion systorn f u-tj 
centred criterion-based porfornirancG. child- 

7, Implicationc for parallel changes m t . h 
training pronrarnmos, educational 
administration. i-Lanning ^nd 

8* Parent il and community involvement in 
nttninrmnt of children, 

9. Use of behavioural ecology in classroom manaaement 
and ^ 

10, Teachas facilitator of loarninq, fraedom to' 
luarntiTs and tfie personal and attitudinal 
relationship betwoon the facilitator and the 
loarnor, 

I wish to place on record riiy gratitudo to the contributors 
who wrote papers and/or agreed to parbicipato in the National 
Symposium, It is hoped that the participating 'experts will find 
value in going through theso papers and they would make their 
deliberations more thomatic, concrcto and action-oriented, 


I am thankful to my colleagues in the Dopartraent of 
Educational Psychology, Counsolling and Guidance, NCERT, New Delhi 
who have brought out this volume and who iro pro-occupied in 
organizing this National Symposium. 


October 10, 1988 


P.L, Malhotra 
Director, NCERT 
New Delhi 




PREFACE 


With the need for significant changes in our elementary 
and secondary schooJs, cle cly documented in the Nrotional Polio/ 
of Education (NPE) ™ 1986 and Programme of Action (POA), wu haa'' 
to develop and impleincnt a diverse collection of alternativo 
educational programmes that seek to improve the quality of 
education by individualising instruction* It has been noted 
in NPE, 1986 that "a child-centrod and activity-based process 
of learning should be adopted,.**,.* Learners should be alloviMCi 
to set their own pace and be given supplementary remodial 

instruction,**.Child.rcn with special talent or aptitud'^ 

should be proyided opportunities to proceed at a f aster~p'^<'c’. 

It has boon noted in POA (1986) that'"Curriculum methodo]ogies 
of learning have to be vastly modified to bring in, particularly, 

elements of problem-solving, creativity and relevance... 

The tools for the psycho-educational assessment and identifica-- 
tion of learning problems should be undertaken". 

In recent years much has been said and written about 
child-contred teaching and learning. However, it was folt th,:t 
many of oducational and psychological theories of intellectual 
doveJoprncnt h.avo not given adequate prescriptive models for 
assisting loaining and intc’iloctual development in class-room 
sotting. To develop pioscriptive theories, it requires much 
more clarity, confidonco and conviction ‘that wo have sometlilng 
positive to say about loarning and teaching will improve levels 
of performance, and this is the direction in whicn we shall 
have to move so that education will become more individualised, 
child-centred, diagnostic 'and prescriptive. Learning will 
then become more clearly directed towards greater self- 
sufficiency in the learner. The history of the learner, home 
influences, oarly childhood oxpf^ri onros, early soViooling, 
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life experiences and expe .tancies will bo examined more closely 
for its contribution to later learning. Wo shall have to 
develop theorios or models of child-centred instruction iru: 
individualised learning that will bo proscriptive in nature 
and geared to individual needs, resources and pace' of 
development. 


The Department of Educati-onal Psychology, Counsolling 
and Guidance of the National Council of Educational Resonreh 
and Training (NGERT) has boon concerned with' evoTVing 
educational programmes which are maximally adaptive to too 
requirements of the individual learnor. This National lovol 
symposium on | Child Centred Education - Difforont Appronchos 
including Behavioural Approach « has been organised for 
teachers, psychologists, educational planners, educational 
admiiublrators and allied professional groups to olaboraU 
implications of tho specific statoments cohtained in the 
NPE^and POA, 1986 specially related to child-centred and 
activity-based education and develop a concrete plan of 
iction to evolve and implement desirable changes in 
Class-room practices. A .umber of eminent educationists 
have contributed research and developmental papers on 
different aspects of child-centred education. Thpso 
P^-’pers, it is hoped, will provide an indication of tho 

0 ( action which will bo needed in order to l»plo.„o>,L 
child-centred and activity-based process of looming in 
our schools. Forty such papers aro included in Volume I 

Of his mmograph. A number of other papers will be 
lucludc'd in subsequent volume. 
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It is hoped that th: papers in these volumes on 
child"”CGntred education vdll be found to be useful 
particularly in the context of providing right kind of 
perspective to our efforts to individualise instruction 
and enforce child-centred education in our school system. 
We hope that scholarly and erudite contributions of 
eminent educationists and participants in this National 
Symposium will provide, through their deliborations, the 
initial thrust and leadership to launch the movement of 
child-centrod education and individualised instruction 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. Surely, 
at a time when the country is giving highest priority 
to the educational and human resource development, the 
message underlying those popers will bo found to be 
very useful, I would like to place on record my 
appreciation of the work done in this regard by the 
faculty members and secretarial staff of the Department 
of Educational Psychology, CounsclJing and Guidance of 
the NCERT. 


K.N*. Saxena 

October 10, 1988 ' Professor and Head 

Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling S, 
Guidance, 

NCERT, New Delhi 
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2 iri C A T I O N 


Education’s most pi-oclous nurturings 
aro Duty and Rovepence 
Duty for mastery and pow'=^r 
Throunh athoinadle tno'^eledgo^ 
and Reverence fouridod 
in keen perception 
of each momenl; holding eternity 
and wholeness of existence 1 
To rear trained int'-I licence 
thro 'gh oursuit of rirht education 
is a nati n’s great glory, 

and also the very condition of its survival -- 
espccial'Jy in the rhythms of galloping change 
caus d by expos ions of knowJedge 
and new revoalations of Man’s ~ipirit 

Prom Kirpal 




ESUNDMION OJF .EPUC.AX1.0.N. 


From flesh, bones, blood and mai:ter 
of the helpless dependent child 
toward the making of some being 
on the road to fast becoming 
through stages of the life“cycle, 
growth of body, mind and spirit, 
man experiences education. 

The foundations of Education 
in the first two decades of life 
from childhood bo early youth 
are crucial to all life. 

In this time of growing awareness 
of the self and the outer world 
life’s basics are learnt and lived. 

Such basics are tools and skills 
of work and communication, 
curiosity to explore ? 
pris tine glory of imagination, 
the wonder of the senses, 
awareness of space and time, 
and joy of living together* 




Co ntinuation she et two. 

From the wondrous state of childhood 
through adoloescenco to youth 
the foundations of personality, 
drives and aptitudes for work, 
pride and discipline of the citizen, 
are learnt and cultivated 
for the making of the man 
to take charge of life 
in this fast-changing world. 

The foundations of education 
should offer adequate contents 
both appropriate and relevant 
to body, mind and spirit* 

For integrated man and good education 
all the basics of foundation, 
the best possible schooling 
related to home and society 
by effective meth'ds and modalities, 
teachers, mentors, friends and prcrents, 
must be offered to the young I 


Prem Kirpal 
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title of the PAPER; EDUCATION AND INTEGRATED GROWTH 


Karan Singh"-*"^*- 


In a memorial lecture it is cus ternary to begin by 
paying tribute to the person who 3S being commemorated on 
the occasion. Chintainan Owarkana th Deshi.-ukh was indeed an 
outstanding personality of modern India. Apart from his 
brilliant schoJastic and academic career, he was a linguist, 
a botanist, a horticulturist-*alJ dimensions,, of his multi¬ 
faceted personality. He was, of course, an administrator 
and an economist of world class. As Governor of the 
Reserve Bank and as Finance Minister of India he played an 
important role in the Dretton 'loods Conference, Also, he 
was an educationist and a visionary in the broader sense 
of those terms. The India International Centre, which is 
now playing such a significeht role in the intellectual life 
of the capital, owes its origin and development oo him. 
Today's lecture is a tribute to his memory and also to tne 
memory of his remarkable v/ife, Durgabai. A woman of fierce 
commitment, determination and overwhelming energy, she 
combined with C.D.Deshmukh to produce a very remarkable 
couple indeed. 


4 (. An extract of Memorial Lecture ; IIC QvAarterly Vol 13 
No 2,1986 


■» 


Dr,Karan Sir^ is an Internationally 
and an Educationist of great eminence 
Union ^''.inister for Education, Govt.of 


reputed scholar 
. He was formerly 
India * 
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As you know^ the New Education Policy is on the 
anvil* The Prime /Unister has called for a national debate 


on it. The India International’ Centre itself has alroadv. 
taken interest in this. We had a seminar a year and a 
half ago on Higher Education in the Eighties, the discussion 
of which have been published in a book. More recently vfe 
had a special meeting on Perspectives for the Mew Education 
Policy, and the views expressed then will also soon be 


published. Despite the fact that the subject lias been 
thoroughly discussed, I have chosen to speak on it. I do 


not intend to give any statistical analysis or any formal 
detailed analysis of the educational system, structural or 
otherwise. What I would like to do today is to share with 


you some broad observations on what I consider should 
the philosophy behind the Policy, and, in the process 


be 

ra 1 se 


some questions, 
words; they give 
emphasize. 


In my topic, integrated growth are the key 
an idea of what it is that I am going to 


Let us take integration first. 
it, has to be both vertical- that is, 
human being, within the various levels 
ond horizontal-between the individual 
social, national and global structures 



Integration, ns I see 
within the individual 
Oi the individual-- 
3nd the various 
with which he inter— 
consider this word 
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'’integrated'* of great importance, because at this juncture 
we are in the process of what has been rightly described 
as a paradigm shift; in other words, a change in the ' ay 
vast numbers of human beinns are beginning to perceive 
reality and th'^ v^orld around them. It is a shift perhaps as 
significant as the earlier shift from the nomadic to the 
agricultural society, and from the agricultural to the 
industrial society three or four centuries ago. There has 
been a qualitative change, and I have found this very 
tangible even over the last five or six years. 

It appears as if the classical paradigm in v/hich 
we grew up, what may be called the Cartesian-Nevrtonian- 
Marxist paradigm, based essentially uoon materialistic 
assumptions, is collapsing. As scientists go deeper into 
the structure of matter, they are beginning to realize that, 
in fact, the old rigid structures are no longer valid. 
Therefore a new way of perceiving reality is beginning to 
devoJop. At the same time, science and technology v/ith 
all thoir tret-iendous gifts~in the field of co.im'unicetions, 
in medicine and so on'- have been'subject to major distortions. 
Technology has produced, for example, nuclear warheads, one 
of which IS today equal to a thousand o.i the bombs that 
obliterated Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There are fifty tnousand 
such nuclear warheads today on planet earth,capable of 
killing everybody ten times over-although how you can kill 
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soraeb<Kly after you have done it once I cannot quite under¬ 
stand. 

What IS happening at this critical juncture is 
that a new paradigm is beginning to emerge, whac one .night 
call a holistic paradigm, that tendsS to view things 
differently from the predominant mode with which you aiid 
I grew up, because all of us in this audience, without excep“ 
tion, were educated in the pre~nuclear age. Therefore the 
presuppositions, the assumptions, the broad concoptual irame- 
work with which we have grown up are today obsolete. The 
point which I wish to make is that if we a'^e nov/ going to 
structure a new education policy, surely we should not 
propagate a value system that is already obsolete and 
counterproductive, V(/hat I am pleading for is a philosophy 
that stresses the holistic approach; convergence in place 
of conflict, complementarity in place of competition and 
holism in place of hedonism 

At the same time there must be growth, integrated 

growth, because if there is stagnation then no amount of 

paradigm shift will help, Ue had a Constitutional imperative 

to universalize elementary education by the year 1960. It 

IS now 1985, and we are nowhere near our goal. There are 

still vast disparities in thp prinr'a+n x 

^ 1 xne eaucationai system, vast areas 



^ , . 

; 5 ; r i 

1 

and coTOJunities t’lat arG submarged. Therefore growth is 
essential. The growth has occurred to some extent, and 
the Paper brought out by the Government of India clearly 
shows us the extent of that growth. But what is required 
is a planned, structured, integrated growth, not an 
unplanned or lopsided cancerous growth such as that taking 
place in our urban conglomerates. The cities in India 
today are models of what growth should not be5 they are 
unstructured, unplanned, counter-productive, and they are 
becoming like terrible clusters of black holes which are 
sucking down the entire creativity of our people. 

V\fhat we have to do is ensure a coordinated, balanced, 
integrated development and growth. And it is not only 
the Government of India and the state governments that have 
to cooperate5 but local bodies, autonomous bodies, non- 
off icllal organizations, private bodies, all of them must 
be encouraged "to contribute towards tho growtn and res¬ 
tructuring of our educational system. Education is not the 
responsibility of the State alone. There are other bodies, 
other resources available which must be drawn into the 
educational system as long as they keep within the broad 
policy ambit of what has been laid down by Parliament or 


the Government. 
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These preliminary remarks are intended'! to make it 
clear that what I am attemptlncj is not so mucii to exnioine 
the detailed functioning of the system as to put foi-viard 
the general approach which should inform us as \'o ros ■'■'ucturf 
education. 


Let us turn to the tangible dimensions of integrati.on and 
growth. To begin with the physical. There is an imnortant 
statement, Sareeram aadhyam khalu dharma saadhanani ( Tho body 
IS the basis of all dharma). Any tyoe of inLocjrntlon has 
got to start with the physical, the body. First of all, 
the malnutrition among children that is so m.mant in vast 
areas of this country has to be combated. More, at the 
very earliest level of education, the nutritional and health 
.omoonents have to be integrated into the educational system 
Since we now have a ministry for Human Resource Dovolopinent 
we can no longer leave out from the educational system 
im unization, nutrition and other such dements. Tho 
Integrated Child Development Scheme (ICDS) has got to become 
part of the primary education system in India, so that 
when we universalize primary education we also ipg* facto 
universalize these essential nutritional inputs, ^ihether 
It is^a mid-day glass of milk, or even the two spoons of 

syrup a year, v^hich will prevent lakhs of 

children from going blind, these inoufp h + t 

puts have to be assured 

to every child in India. 



Further, children have got to be taught hov/ to 
breathe properly. It is exLraordinary how people assume that 
because breathing is a natural function, anybody can breathe 
well. This is not true. How many children have been 
taught how to breathe properly, how to sit oroperly? In 
schools one sees children in the most ungainly postures. 

Has anybody taught them that simply by sitting erect, keeping 
tne spine straight and learning to breathe correctly they 
can develop and maximize their potential'’ Thpse are simple 
exercises but they are important, in some ways more iinportant 
than all the textbooks and the homework with which our 
children are burdened. And what is more , no expensive 
equipment is required to teach children how to breathe, how 
to walk, and how to sit stroight. 

If you cannot deal with your body you cannot deal 
with your spirit, your rnind, your atman. Yoga should be 
introduced at all levels, IC we can adopt Swedish drill, I 
see no reason v'hy we cannot practise Indian yoga which is 
now being adopted all over the world. Yoga is not exclusively 
Hindu any more than Ikebana is exclusively Buddhist, It 
may have originated in India, but it is universal. So too 
with sports and physical fitness campaigns. I once said to 
our late Prime Fiinister Indira Gandhi when we were dealing 
with the family planning programme, that in addition to birth 
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control we should also prooaaate qirth control. In Tnc’ja 
there is no cormaitmenL to physical fitners. take Los 

Angeles and Japan; there, on waking up ev^ ry inorninq thouso^d 
of people are skipping end jogging. In India nfe must have 
a physical fitness campaign. And improvement in dietary 
habits is part of this. '/‘•le have this curious racism in our 
diets we want white rice, white sugar and white brG.jd, If 
I had my way I would ban these three by law, bocauGG by 
purifying sugar, by whitening bread and by polishing rice, 
the nutrition is literally thrown away. Inn true tion in 
such matters is part of education. ThereCore physical fitnes 
vvhich includes nutrition, general well“being, the capacity 
to walk, the capacity to breathe, the capacity to change faul 
dietary habits- is the first major element of in terra ted 

I 

education. 


second level is the intellectual. There are tv'/o aspects 
this. There is, of course, the academic dimension. It 
was summed up in our seminar on Higher Education as the 
Uhivorsalization of primary education, the vocationalrzatioa 
of secondary education and the rationnlrzatlon of higher 
o<lucation, plus, of course, the reorganization of teachers' 

education, strengthening adult eduntnon i 

^^’^cation, and reviving a 

library movement. Each one e-r r. 

one 01 these is a complete task, and 

ohe can talk at length about them ' But I d r • 

• ^ cJo not intend to 
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do that. Ins toad I want to come to another asoect which 
I consider to be a more fundamental element in this whole 
process. That is, are we developing the capacity to 
think? 

You know, and I know, that all the chemistry and 
physics that we learnt at school is totally obsolete. ''Vith 
the explosion of knowledge that is taking place, by the time 
today* s child leaves school the knowledge imparted to him 
wil| be out of date. So what is important \s not so much 
what one learns as developing the capacity to learn. Is 
our educational system so geared that the spirit of inquiry, 
the spirit of intellectual adventure is developed'^ Do 
we encourage O't students to have a sense oc awe ana v\/onder 
at the marvels of nature, at the glory of the sunrise? Some 
of the most beautiful hymns of the Rig Veda are addressed, 
to Usha, the dawn. How many children are taught to v^ake 
up to see the da-^n? How many children are taught to watch 
the magnificance of the sunset? This is not part or our 
educational culture. Nobody teaches the child about the 
great beauties around him. If you live in a village where 
there are no city lights, can anything be more beautiful than 
the starry heavens at night? People are talking about 
miracles^ what can be pore miraculous than the stars at 
night? Is there an awareness of the hundreds of billions 
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of stars like the sun in ovir galaxy? And the hundreds of 

Do we tell our ciiilcJren that ? 
billions of galaxies in the observed univcj'se?/ Do we 

ask them to look up at the sky? This again does not nood 

any money* 'Je do not have to build expensive planetaria. 

We do not need any equipment. All we need is a capacity 

to see. 


lie have lost the capacity to sec. nemember Francis 
Thomson's famous poem; 

dot where the wheeling systems darken, 
and our benumbed conceiving soars. 

The drixt of pinions, would be hearken, 
beats at our own clay'-shuttored doors, 

The angels keep their ancient places. 

Turn but a stone and start a wing, 
your estranged faces, 
tnai miss the many-splendoured thing. 

The many eplendoured thing; the sotendour of consciouaness 

itself, the awe and wonder at belnq alive-do we nronaciate 

our te^cners teach this? Take the power of music, 

India IS a land of music. We have the folk rhythms, music in 

g eat classical traditions, and western nusic too. t 

can listen for hours on end to rock music and enjoy it as 

much as I do Indian classical music, because music is a 

iversal language. Are we using music in any way in our 
educational system? 

These sre the sc)r+ n-F /-.i 

_ ^ ^ elements^ the aesthetic devolo 

ment, the development of fho, -j« 

«hder, that are essential o 

dimension. intellectual 
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Let me now turn bo the social aspects. ’Whereas tho physical, 
the Intellectual and the aesbhetie are really based upon the 
individual, there is also the element of horizontal inLegratlon 
integration with society—whether with the family^ the 
school, the village, the town, the state^ the nation or the 
entire world. Socially desirable values have got to be 
inculcated in the educational system, flany years ago when 
Gandhiji started his nayi talim-'-the idea was that students 
should do socially productive work. In days gone by, when 
students went for their learning to the Acharyas they ran 
the ashramas themselves 5 they collected the wood, built the 
fire, cooked the food, kept the ashramas neat and clean. 

This is part of our tradition, I soe in this auc'ience some 
old friends from the Doon School. The Director himself is 
from the first Doon School britch. We had to qo into the 
villages of Dohra Dun, carrying cans of a foul-smelling oil 
that was supposed to kill mosquitoes. Tt does not matter 
whether or not v^/e killed any mosquitoes^ the point was that 
we were taught the necessity of doing something vjorthwhile 
for society. 


Keeping the school clean—why should this not be part 
of the educational curriculum'? Whether it is in school or 
college, the students must have a sense of commitment of 
their place of study. But today’s students couldn’t care 



less. They go into bhe classroom anc’ coi.ie out with coriiplete 
nonchalance. They have got to be iiade thai tho whnjg 


educational system xs for them. They arc not doincr nocioty 
a favour by studying. Rathor, society is doing n favour 
to them by providing them the opportunity to s tudy« In 
return for this opportunity they should help to look after 
the campus. They can keep clean? they can do soc.iaily 
oroductive work, arrange group projects. Group oiiir.iiig, 
for example, is an 05"cell6ni way oc getting oooplo lofOluo'''j 
there 3s never enough group singing in our country. 

Involvement in community proiects, civic awareness, such 
values radiate out to the family, the coMMunity, the o'nbo, 
the nation~-^and transcend even national barriers. 

Students must learn that ultimately they are global 

beings. L,t us not forget that in this nuclear ago we can 

no longer live wrth a hundred and fifty oonClroting na Lionel. 

Until we are able to transcend theso concentunlly, we 

«ili net be able to survive in the nuclear age, You and ,r, 

W1-.0 have been bom and educated In the pre-nucleor ^eje, 

nave no right to impart to our chlldroo a 

cniidren and our grand- 

cnilclren obsolete v-iinoo 

^ ' because in doing so we would be 

doing them a grave disservice Inct + ^ a 

.. we nave to iiistill 

n tnese young pooole a sense „f up,,, 

f»ilv, their Village, their city thai- / 

Y' country, but also 
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pi'ide xn boing cdobrl, citizens * V/e are all residents of 
the global village, liLcxally. In the last few years there 
has been an astounding technological breakthrough. The 
conceptual and philosophical iiii''"*lications of this break¬ 
through have got to be taught to our children, along with 
social values, moral values if you like. 

V(/e had a very interesting seminar in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan a couple of months ago on the new education 
system and moral values. We spoke about punctuality. Muhurta, 
in our ancient tradition, was absolutely to the second 
because if the muhurta passed everythi'ng was lost. J3ut 
today we live in a timeless world. The whole concept of 
puiT'Ctuality has changed; that quest for excellonce is no 
longer palpable. Yogaha karmasu kausalam—-Yoga is skill in 
works, says the Dhagwad Gita. Where is that philosophy today? 
V\(e witness slipshod work everywhere. ^"Je do not seem to be 
able to keep anything eJean, When I was in Tourism I 
once said, only half jokingly, that if we can ensure clean 
toilets in India we will have soJvod half our tourism 
problems. This applies not only to tourism, but to our whole 
approach to life. Japan is more crowded than India demo— 
graphically yet it is spotlessly clean. Individually we are 
all very clean people, but when it comes to collective 
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bshsiviour W6 stg smong ch6 dir'tiss't pGoplG in fcho world* 

The amount of filth that one sees around cannot be attributed 
only to poverty. I am aware of theiacb that poverty ic 
grinding. But it is not only that. You go to a so-called 
"posh" locality (a terrible term which should be banned by 
law) and what do you see'? Kachra outside the garden walls 1 
My point is that unless these social values—a quest for 
excellence, an awareness of the dignity of labour-“*arc 
inculcated through the educational system wo are slinnly not 
going to be able to succeed in building a groat nation. That 
as I see it, is the third dimension of our integral/'.on, 


I have spoken of the physical, the mental, the aesthetic, tho 

social. Let me come finally to what may bo called tho sniritua 
dimension. 


The deepest recesses of the human personality, 


l L V. 


highest reaches of consciousness ore what, for want of n 
better term, we call the spiritual element. It does seem to 
me a great tragedy that no attempt whatsoever is being made 
to bring this dimension into the educational system. I am 
aware of the fact that as a secular state we cannot, con¬ 
stitutionally. teach religion, and I am not suggesting that 
the education system should propagate any particular religion. 
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However, I am suggesting thp b we have in this country a 
long, continuing tradition of spiritual attainment cutting 
across the barriers of religion, caste and creed. Are 
justified in imposing this deprivation upon our children'? 

Take the Upanishads, for example. When they teach 
Plato and Socratos in the West, they are not propagating 
Paganism, they are teaching something that is at the base of 
Western cultural and philosophical tradition. It has been 
rightly said that most of Western philosophy is a series 
of footnotes to Plato. Well, most of Eastern philosophy 
is a series of footnotes to the Upanishads, I would like 
to know how many of our students, after sixteen years of 
study in school and college, know anything about the 
Upanishads. Ask any student to name three Upanishads, they 
would not have any idea. And you cannot blame them, 
because we are a secular Stace and are not supposed to 
mention the Upanishads. Surely secularism does not raean 
an equal neglect of all religions, but an equal respect for 

all religions. 

At one stage the multiplicity of our languages was 
looked upon as a problem, but I always used to say that it 
was not a problem but an asset. "'Whereas writers in 
France can express themselves only in one language, we in 



India"-“Our poets, our authors“”Can express ourselves in 
twenty languages. Similarly^ the niultiplicity oi religious 
tradition is not a Droblem^ it is a great assob, because 
WG can present a whole spectrum of philosophical and 
religious thought which no other country in the world can 
do. Even a tiny country like Singapore is now introducing 
the study of cornparativo religion. But wo have become 
so callous that, in effect, we have thrown tho baby out 
along with the bathwater. We do not impart any religious 
instruction, and we are terrified of giving expression 
to our beliefs lost we be accused of going against secularism 
I do think that forty years after indopondence, with the 
trauma of partition receding into tho background, with a 
whole new gonoration of Indians coming of age, we have not 
to outgrow the hang-ups that have dogged us. How much 
longer can wo carry this intellectual baggage? Everybody 
in India, whether Hindu or Muslim, Sikh or Christian, Jain 
or Buddhist, is Indian. Basically all are deeply religious 
people, and would want to learn about their religious 
heritage♦ Let us at least give thorn a chance. 

It was mentioned that Dr.Deshmukh was a Sanskritist. 
How many of our students are oven introduced to the sound 
of Sanskrit, tho greatest of all languages? Or, for that 
matter, the other classical languages; Arabic, Persian, 
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the Zend Avesta"^ Vi/hon we have this tremendous heritage, 
why are we not incorporating these elements into our 
educational policy, into our educational structure? Take 
the Gurbani. Some of the most beautiful Shabads a^e in 
the Gurbani, They are part of our heritage. I am a Hindu, 
but the Gurbani is part of my heritage. I come from a 
A^uslim majority state, and the Koran Sharif is part of my 
heritage. I was educated in a convent school, so the 
Bible IS part of my heritage. 

The time has come when we need a revolution in 

our attitudes. We must no longer look upon this new 

educational policy as simply an extension of what we have 

done so far. I am not one of those who reject our present 

as useless. If our educational system 

educational system/were so poor, how is it that our 
doctors, our engineers, our architects, our astrophysicists, 
our nuclear scientists are cJing so brilliantly all over 
the world? The Indian mind is excellirig wherever it 
goes. It is not our educational system that is at fault 
though it does need major restructuring. It is rny hope 
that this national debate which the Prime IV,mister has 
urged, and of which this lecture itself is a part, will 
help to clarify some of bhe issues and lead to concrete _ 


results« 



Mankind today is at a crucial crossroads in its 
long and tortuous history. The old is dying, and tho new is 
struggling to be jiorn. Ai new global consciousnoss is 
emerging despite all the negative trends, and i t is niy 
firm conviction that India has a vital role to piny in the 
new synthesis that is necessary it mankind is to survive 
in the nuclear age. Science and spirituality, tho mind and 
the heart, the body and the atman*—those arc oJomonts and 
areas in which for thousands of years the Indian cultural 
heritage has been operative. Tho Indian cultural and 
educational tradition, one of the oldest and most dl';lln~ 
guished intellectual traditions in the world, is like a 
great tree with its roots deep in tho heart of tho earth 
and its branches reaching up to tho stars above. IL in n 
happy synchronicity that today is Makara Snnkranti, I'onrinl, 
the beginning of a new year, the beginning of now life and 
new expectations. Let me, in closing, express tho hope 
that the new educational policy that will omorge will 
help us individually and collectively to move towards 
integrated growth and fulfilment. 



NATIO'IAL SYMPOSi^j__^ 


TITLE OP PaPET: 


CHILD CSNT lEO- EOt,^ 
FOR TI-E FlI LIRE 


\TIOM; 


ITS Ii'TLTC TIO-iS 


The ApproF,ch 


Malcolra S»Adiseshi.ah* 


Ail education is child ^ 

hccedj or it is not education 

The child of today will 'oec(*'iic the 

youth of tomorrow, and 

Lho adull of dn,y after tomorrow, pv 

xacet of a study of 

child controd education is to see +, 

'“he kind of world for 

vjhich the child, the youth and the ,, ,, , . 

Qdult IS being prepared. 


This is the educational 


^''^orld of the twenty first 


cen bury. 


Tho twenty first century 

^ Is ;)ust around the corner. 

n IS 11 years away. There is sacrosanct about 

the dawn of January 1, 2000. The 3 ^ 

5 a.m. and sol at 0 p.ra. on that 
to work and/or study on that day 55 

other words there is no sanctity challenges or 

response in tho time that it takes revolve 

on its axis or go round the sun. 


* 


Dr.^^alcolm S. Adiseshiah is reputed 

educationist and economist. He chaiiman of 

J^/iadras Institute of Development g^ 
the Dy. Director Gonexal, unosco^ Paris. 
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Further all educatijn is futurist. Tiio primary 
school child is learning to live in a 'cjorlri two to oioht 
decades from the time of his schooling; the secondary school 
pupil IS learning to live four, five or six decncic^c into 
the future. 


One of the major dilemmas of such child ct'nlrod 
education is that the child is being taught by a iGuchcr ''ho 
has learnt his skills two, three»four or five t^oendus nejo 
in a society atleast half a century into the nnoL, v/hllo he 
has to orepare the child to live half a corUnry hortet'. 


And so the call of the New Educ 


develop 'a child centred and activity based proccr.: of 
learning. requires as a prior condition and obliqntion come 
vUuallsation of the future society for which the child 
IS being prepared, and for which the child's entry into 

e twenty first century can be a convenient peg on which 

tile child centered edura + nnn 

_ cation canvas can be hung. The 

road dimensions of this future ■ + 

1 nnnn ’ ciety opening on January 

4>learned society 

We will be entering the diet 

society Thi oentury as a learned 

y- IS means the scandal of mass ilHt 
300 million adults win have h "^literacy of over 

een ended. This is also the 



clGclarod objective of Seveuch Plan which ends in 1990 and 
to attain this importnnL objective the governnient is 
planning a iiiass literacy comoaign similar to the canipaign 
run by tho Soviet Union and Chinas Cubas Tanzania and 
Vietnam to liquidate illiteracy. In this campaign, univ¬ 
ersity and college students will have to give six month 
of their time for concentrated literacy teaching in the 
Vi 1 Ingos and U'^ban slums to be followed by a sustained 
programme to help the new literates keep up and increase 
their learning attainments. Here the task of students is 
to repay n ^^iiiai 1 part of the debt they owe to society for 
living In the orLvileqed enclaves of the universities and 
colloges, (and this Is particularly true of catholic 
colleges as tho National study shows) by preparing them¬ 
selves now for teaching tho"^ illiterate follow men and v^omer 
of 'ms. 


Tho other part of the learned society which we will 
be moving into tho 21st century will bo to bring the 20 
per cent of stvidents of primary school ago who are not in 
school and even more important to ensure the 60 per cent 
drop outs before standard V stay on in school and complete 
their literacy learning. This means that the mass poverty 
in which 60 per cent of the people live will be removed, 
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for it is the poverty of f a parents '"hlc:. 1. 


Lf» i o dropping 
out of school of the some percentage of students from these 
poor families, This abolition of poverty in v/h^ch over 


300 million of our fellow men, women and chilrlren live is 
also a clear commitment set forth in our national plan 
before the end of the Ninth Plan v^hich is the Lhi'eshold 
part of the twenty first century. In this q Loan tic task 
of pulling people up from the poverty morass '<nrl ni-pvanting 
them from -lipping back, the students and tencu! r‘. of the 
colleges have a present tack of using the knowlodqc they 
acquire and impact in college in combating condl Li ons of 
poverty in the villages and urban slums, and a future 
responsibility in ensuring the development of a junt society 

for which they will, as adults, have to make the necessary 
sacrifice. 


Thus the call of the learned society in thu twenty 


first century to students today (and teachers) and in the 
remaining years of the twentieth century is to work 
faithfully and committedly on community and social service 
which will be putting into practice their classroom and 


library learning, and which must be made part of the 
currrculum and credit of the student and work load of the 
teacher in college and university. 



A .Le^arninq Socioj^. 


Tho learninq society in the tv\fenty first century 
V'/ill have soveial facets, 1 irst learninq v'lll not be tinie 
and space bound as it has ueen in the twentieth century. 
Learninq will not be confined to the school and college but 
will be available at every place where people gather whether 
it bo the library and reading room or seminars and discussion 
circles, or clubs, or factories, or trade unions, or 
hospitals, in face any place where learning can be had. 
Learning will not be the one way teaching process; it will 
be dialogical in method and parabolic in content. Similarly 
learning will not be limited to certain age groups such as 
6-14. for primary, 14-18 for secondary and 18-21 or 25 for 
tertiary; rather learning 'vill be life long, from the 
cradle to the grave. The i'.'omation revolution this means 
that students must now be trained to learn on every occasion, 
in the clas.s room, in the libracy, in seminars and discussion 
groups, and not for just passino an examination. In fact 
given the damage and distortion to learning caused by the 
examination system in this country in the latter part of 
the twentieth century, the tv/enty first century will soe the 
disappearance of the present form of the examination system, 
which has become a test of memory, not knowledge, which 
encourages the examinee to reproduce what he learnt in the 
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bazaar note and not think ^ ir himself, which invites him 
to cheat and engage in malpractices of many kinds instead 
of displaying his qualities of intellectual integrity and 
acumen. The kind of learning that the twenty first century 
will be encouraging and developing will involve the learner 
checking and reviewing what he is learning and using for 
this purpose reliable means of self evaluation and testing 
how far what he has learnt applies to his Ijfe, 


10 prepare students 






— “ ^ I 

learning society in the twenty first century, every 
encouragement should be given to students to work by 
themselves in the library, with computers and oloctronic 
-die. in the sports field, in discussion grouos; to replace 
the lecture method by dialogue and question and answer 
sessions in the class room and to complement first 

the present examination system by Vcorious 
- valuation and learning tests and reviews. 

A wqr’cing .sqcie^t^ 

Will en™^ / iirst century 

will encourage learning for 

ftuits It win j. , the 

sets man apart from other croat """ 

- the LIT::: ^ 

-- he IS satisfying bis own inni::,:; ^ 

and' craving. 
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Pope John XXiri roqarded illiteracy as an unforgivable 

scandal because it denies the ilJiterate this opoortunity 

of satisfying his inner being. In some ways, this intellectual 

starvation is more serious to human growth and development 

than physical starvation. Learning also vjill be desired 

tho major one, Tor both men and worafenjboys and girls 

because of its fno ts,/being fitting then for work. For 
the learning socioty will also be the working society. 

Only instead of education being devalued by the demands of 
higher and high^^r dcqroo requirements for work which does 
not reciuiro tho skillr. they re'Tesont, in the twenty first 
century learnings wi.1l lend persons to the work which they 
like and for which they have an aptitude. From this point 
of view, coIIgcjgs and universities should sunoort fully the 
present move to dissociate degree qualifications from job 
requirements. Nothing will be lost by this divorce in the 
general arts and science field, because at present the degree 
is being used ns a fil tor and not related to the skills 
required on the job for which other tests and on tho job 
training and learning have been devised. On the other hand learn 
ing will lead a learner to choose his work which he likes and 
for which ho has an aptitude. This rests on two assumptions. 

The first is that there will be an adequate number of jobs for 
the large adult population in the twenty first century for a 
student to choose from. The fulfilment of this condition does 
not depend on education and its mombors - the students and the 
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teachers - but on the rate at which the economy is growing 
and the productivity of the capital and labour in use. Tho 
second condition is that in the twenty first century, learners 
will be looking for self employment, rathor than '/'/age and 
salaried employment. In a vast co<antry, w'ith a larg^^ market 
as in India, there will never be enough wago/salariod Jobs 
available, oven if that was dosirabJe. In place of tho 
compulsions leading to noorly paid self ornployment v/hich the 
majority of the labour force is engaged in today, in the 
twenty first century creative and satisfying solf employmont 
will be the proforrod employment altornativo. 

And it is to this wide and widening porspectivo 
of solf omploymont rathor than salariod/wago omoloymont 
that wo must proDaro our students. 

A *11if 1 c, .society 


Tho twenty first society will be a scientific society. 
This means first that the scientific temper of 

reasoning will replace our present non • 4. ^ ■ 

p esent non scientific tradition 

of acting on out worn suoerst-i k nno vaj i. , 

taboos, of questioning 

ich will replace the spirit of conforming unques tioningly 

0 What IS set and regarded as orthodox and acceptable 
to the family and societv o-p 

^ experimenting with new as 

well as received forms and tradition in ni 

on in place of following 
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blindly and in a routino in, iner the old nnJ established 
patterns of con'mrt and liCe, Xhe scientific temper Involves 
a following or liic ''It has been said ... but I say unto you". 

For thin I ho nchools today - both urban ,and rural, 
particularly the rural schools ~ will have to train their 
students in Gcionco ani' scientific ways of thinking and acting, 
beginning vn th the many small and not so small actions, 
behaviour, rolalions aiid decisions in the class room. Further 
the Paront-Toaclior Associations should be used by the school- 
both the teachers and students - to transmit the scientific 
way of looking at ovorything. 

Second scieoco in the Uventy first century will become 
a way of lilo i^or all people and not the exclusive concern 
of a small elite or coterie called scientists, who meet once 
a year in the Indian Science Congress or in science symposia. 
There will be no need I or some subjects to be called science 
and others cnllod arts or humanities, for the spirit and 
foundation of scionco v-dll run through all Leaching and 
learning of all subjects. The intellectuals totalarianism 
which abrogates the use of reason for some areas of knowledge 
called "the sciences" will be replaced by reason being the 
common feature of all knowledge. Science in this latter 
sense will be the motor force as well as engine running all 
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of life. It is to this kind of future society, that studonts 
and teachers who are training now to he teachers should bo 
prepared. All learners should be grounded in the Ai3C of 
science, which is logic and reasoning, as well as the 
philosophy of science which brings in the spirit of friie and 
relentless questing after truth, along with synthesising 
all our experience within the frame of vyhat is undors tandable 
and enlightening. Science can and has functLuned in 
inhuman conditions, but it can flourish and develop only in 
conditions of freedom. Science is an expression of man's 
quest for freedom. 


Third technology which 


will become all pervasive m the twenty first century. Tor 
instance the computer will become as common as the telephone 
today in every home and c'fice. There Vfill be continuous 
change in the technology used in the home, in farming, 
fishing, animal husbandry, in the various subsector-, of 
manufacturing and mining, in coinmunj cation and transport. 

This state Of change which will characterise the twenty first 
century will flow from two sources. The first source is 
the technology itself which is continuously under examination 
for improvement, for attaining results quicker, with 
-aller expenditure cf capital and energy, it is the very 
nature of technology to keep developing and changing. 



Th© 0 uhor souxcs oi CiinnrjG 3.II bG thG incrGnsincjly hurnani- 
Stic and hunu-inr a ’iinlic.itions of technoloqy of the future,, 
\«hose only purpooo 1 r, not only c 6 sorve man^ but whose 
control and olioot vioi on n.s /^osted 3.0 man's will and purpose* 
V^e have learnt in the twentioth century that technology 
which is not man centred and human controlled can lead to 
ever incroasinq and complex systems which cannot be 
controlled as in Uio case of the leaks of atomic energy 
plant in the Two Islands, or which, developed purely from 
the orivato pro! it anrilu, could load to the Bhopal tragedy. 
The technolooy of the t'^ienty first century will thus be not 
only as corninon pi,ice as chalk, not only characterised by 
continuing change as the electric shaver or man made fibre 
and plastics but also will function holistically with man 
as the centre of the technological universe. Such 
centering on man demands tooinology and it- application 
being informed by compassion and love. 

The students of tod y will have to be prepared in 
handling the Increasing technology available through 
computers, micro^processors and chips but also in making 
all technology part of the students thought process and 
action mechanism for truth, comoassion and love. 
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Finally the scienturic society oi^ 'he twuMi Ly first 
society will replace violence (which v;e are i icrons Irv;ly 
using as a means of settling controversies and --’ispuioG) 
by the use of reason, discussion and negotiption. Science 
is open ended as far as reality is concornods it adif' hs 


the possibility of error and searches for ways of cor-.-'uct i.ng 
it; it is always on the move to explain bo,pg facet of 
reality through its method of investigation, tUrD’K;!*! i tn 
trial and error method. In such a scientific society there'' 
is no place for people taking absolute positions2 thorn is 
the wise science advise of Krishna to Arjuna in the middle 
of the battle saying, that It is possible that he, Arjuna, 
might be mistaken. Thus in the twenty first century, the 
dominance of science will ensure that difforencos are 
resolved by reason and not violence, vmne m tho twentieth 
century we have acted on the belief that power eruanatos 
from the barrel of a gun, in the twenty first century, wo 
'-ill live on the principle that differences - local, national 
and international - can be resolved by the use of reason, 
and that is the true and only path to freedom. 


^iddents in the classroom, 

in the sports field, in Dolitie,i , 

social St -f ' iscussion and debates, in 

strife and agitation, in the truth that 


reason and 
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reason alone, through orgu/i nt, discussion and negotiations 
must bo used to sottlo all differences. It is this 
traditj on of the ur>Q of scLonce, of human reason and the 
give and tnko of negotlations that must become an ingrained 
habit and tradition for the students and teachers. 

■> 

A .moral .socioty, 

Tho ta^fenty first century will be moving us in the 
a 

direction of'^mornl society from which we have moved so far 

away today -* with corruption, nepotism, favouritism, 

deception and deceit being the every day coin in our 

individual relations, business and official dealings, and 

social and political contacts. Above all, we have come to 

accept a c'larinr'ly unequal, unjust dua’-’stic society where 

a small minority of the top 10 per cent of the people grow 
3 nd 

every day/ in every way more affluent, while the majority 
of our people (some 60 per cent ol society) continue to 
be mired in poverty, with some of them growing poorer. The 
all pervasive character of what is called 'Black Money 
is only a symptom of this moral morass into vjhich we have 
sunk. Gandhiji held that character building is the only 
purpose of education and every university and college 
has high moral norms inscribed into its shield and monogram 
as a motto. Jesus taught that every person 


- even the 



iK>/nhe is 


least of them - is of inf in te valute bccr‘ 
made in the image of Godt this renudiaton all fcnnn o' 

bondage and exploitation. The school is n, ri oi Iho corning 

kingdom. What vve need to do to prenn'f'O nave- for the 

moral society which the tvJenty firs I cenhiry '''ii’ usher 
in, (it is that or moral annihilation that -/e r.uaO Is 
first for every school, college and univi>i\s«!y ••fhlch 

we are responsible to subiect itnolf to hon-,-. i . - If' 
examination, to identify the many ways in r'hif:h mo a cb 
acting immorally - in recoiving donations from sLurhnts or 
their parents secretly, (l do not boliovo M. in ’''r<')n,| to 

accept donations from those w'lo can afford bo nay for 

their children’s education, provided it is a rGcoqnisod 
contribution used for the institution and so auditor! and 
accounted for), m the making of payments by a porn on who 
IS being appointed as teacher, in receiving money from 

passing him in examinations, F com my chairmanship 
Of various university commissions, I have first hand 

-id.no. thnt so^e Christian colleges are In the forefront 
of these immoral practices. 

of tome 

aLTri:r"""""" ^ -— 

by ">oral and religions instruction-formal and 
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informal (the iJational S jdy gives us l^w marks on this) 
but first and nb'-'vo nil by purging o rselves and our 
institutions of ciU iuii.ior ■! and illegal forms and practices. 
Let us remember that our students learn quicker and more 
deeply from the invisible curriculum, 'uhich ds our lives 
as teachers, as principals, as rectors and as administrators 
and those of our institutions, than from the visible 
curriculum which can and should include acts of worsnip 
and religious learning. The best preparation of students 
for the moral society of tomorrov/ is for us to live a clean 
and blameless life and recognise the constant threat to 
swerving from the straight and narrow path. Then all else 

will follow. 




NATIONAL SYFPOSTUM 


title PAPER; EDUCATION -OR TOMORROW'S OTILD 


Mitya Chaitanya Yati* 


1 ) The Child and the VJorld 

I'l/hen a child comes to this world, the world is new 
to the child, and in the same measure, the child is new to 
the Viforld. Education commences when active f amili arn.za tmn 
becomes an imperative need. The child has to become familiar 
with the world and the world has to become familiar with 
the new child. One major flaw in education that has persisted 
through the ages, due to the educators ignorance, was that 
the world was to be educated to know its new member, 

Everybody focuses his attention on the ignorance of the 
child and nobody has ever considered that the world is igorant 
of the child. 

2) What IS New aiid Vvhat is uld? 

The world is certainly very old. The possibility of 

a child - the present child, came at the end of a sequence 
of which the very beginning was the emergence of the worlc . 


•M- 
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In other words the child is as old as tho v/orld. The iforld 
was a child, probably even before the big bang happened, 
and even today the world is having a new face which could 
very well be of the childhood of the world. That means 
the familiarization process the child in the world and 
the world in the child have to stand face to face and should 
be able to get into a dialogue in which new alohabets arc 
to be evolved. New words are to be coined and now ideas 
are to be struck. It is here that education has miserably 
failed, A chasm of strangeness has grown wide between the 

two growing children - the human child and the evolving 
world, 


3) The Child and the Teacher 

ThG relevance of a teacher is where the taught is 
in need of being guided. ^ uch before a tencher comoB in 
the life of a child, the child comi,ences the process of 

g in which the sensations arising from the five sense 
organs and the composition of the impact of sensations. 

red in varying ensembles, take upon Itself the role 
Of a natural teacher. A htMan agent volunteers to 
interpret the world to the child only much after definite 
gestaltations are formulated In the child's oonoeptunl 
consciousness. When a human teacher enters, into the life 
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of the child? little or mo ivestigation i' made to find 
out how much educ-''lion the child has 'Iready acquired through 
the inbuilt pri^cojc 'ch,:iL has liai-ipened through seeing and 
hearing and discerning tho canger signals from the 'ok' 
signals. 

4) The Self“Education of the Child 

What IS to be weaned oTf, to be exposed? to be 
trained in, and evaluated xhrough direct experience 

a) Most of tho things a child gathers and educates 
itself with until the age of three will hold very good to 
the last day of a person's life. A teacher shduld first 
recognize tho self education of the child, 

b) The child is likely to have misconceived shapes, 
forms, ideas of substances id notions of reactive dynamics 
of a number of items because of their fascinating similarity 
or dissimi .1 •’ri ty 1 Tn this ''r> the teacher has to be active 
to lead l!ui ch.ild from a mireonceived notion to valid 
conceptualLzn tion with which the child's relationship with 
the rest of the world can be universally established, 

c) A child in its immature physical frame has no power 

to reach out to things, events and ideas which are physically 
kept at a distance in soaco and time. This makes the 
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child a handicapped persor. Here the teacher has to be 
the aid of the child to bring the child to a variety of 
situations where the world at large is manifesting, 

d) One single exposure to an experience does not effeci 

all the necessary coordination of the physical and mental 
faculties of a child to preserve the net value of the 
exposure. Hence there has to be repetitive exercises and 
drills to give a certain knowledge and the efficiency and 
tenacity of a skill, it is here the child bocomes a 
trainee and the teacher becomes a trainer. 


A child IS a unique being and it can 


e) 

y ^ luiicnon ruiiy 

only by xemembering the world, which ie the totality of th. 

-iveree in which it has a specific role to play. A child 

need not necessarily be all •>+ 

y e all at once many personalities. 

Out of a million choirea t ■- s- t 

V has only to conform to that 

model to which the child trulv k i 

truly belongs. Deciding that 

particular mode and helping the + 

P y he child to conform to it,both 

ih Its spirit, habitual value choi.. 

’ choices and consistent 

behaviooi patterns, is the last and s- , 

+ ^ f 3 .nal role of the 

teacher. 




Wllaboraticn with """ 

(Brahma Vidya). ' ^slated to Unitive Science 



NATIO 'AL SYf'iPOSIUM 


‘ ^O’J^’^'^TIO'lS OF EDUCATION 


Prem Kirpal'"' 


Education Is a life-long process of the making 
of r>an thcouch the expression of all that lies in his 
potentials of heriMiity, environment and imagination toward 
the achjovoment of croativity and ever-ascending consciousness 
from being to becoming. Survival and growth, through 
change and Integra lion by learning and its aoplication mark 
the oducnbiotinl nroeCsSS, the foundations of which are laid 
in the ago span of throe to seventeen, embraciiig childhood, 
adolencGnco nrui the advent of youth in the Life~Cycle. 

This is the tine of keen experience, and meaningful 
prep "’I'p i,-i on for the n 't of living by tho development of 
man'sS InnaLo ccpacltios and the broadening scope and 
consciousness of his larrior humanity. Such education is 
contrived largely by his ovn self in creative inter-action 
vdth other solves through the visifcas of time and space 
revealed by history and poetry and on the paths to the 
future projected by knowledge and its appli cation,illumina t 
by imagination and spirituality, for the enrichment ox 
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man's psyohd ^nd his togetherness v/ith all life and Cosmos, 
Such is the quality of Life for Education to pursue in 
quest of the forms and essence of go'^dness, truth and 
beauty enshrined in the best of man's cu 3 turcs and 


civilizations, and increasingly projected novj in n now 
vision of Humanity, joined together in human values and 
common endeavours for survivaJ and toward Transcendence 
to a new consciousness. A time of crisis poses challenges 
that can hearten and elevate the human spirit, gen''-r itrag 
a new Togetherness, increasing resourcefulness and 
luminous vision of a great becoming from a crenturo struggling 
merely to be. Will the fragmented man achieve wholeness 
and the warring tribes and nations ,„ercje into tbo unity 
and harmony of (mankind? This Is the question. Education 
is the key to both survival and Transcendence, and the 
choice IS between sudden collapse into the nothorworld 
or a glorious leap into the skies that enconrngo and 
invite. Courage and creativity are the watchwords, and 
these can bo best reared at the foundation of oduention 
«hrch IS the school from the age of throe to suvontoon. from 
-fancy through childhood to adclesconco and youth, a 

; - the makmg of norson- 

y " the happiness of the Indi -a , 

hP^ifK .c c individual and thu 

health of Society depend. 
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Tho '■.choolinq of t. j oorson in the crucial age 
span of 3 lo 17 1 c' J owa traditional grooves with little 
p'cosDuct oi nny iiic.inj iicji ul change in the foundation of 
oducataon. Fuch thought anu effort are given to the forms 
and content of higlier education which have political and 
profos.'.ionnJ lobbit s and tho weight of tho acadomocia to 
supnort, Thv, ir. tho situation in the developing countries 
also where thf foumlitions of educntion are grossly neglected. 


ft sc. ms nocvsnnry to shift the emphasis of study 
and research, InrsovaLions and experimentation, to tho school 
population, c.sn..cinuy in tho dovolooing countries whero 
the base of ..■ducation is often tho weakest. Without a 
strong and aonropriato base tho educational pyramid fumbles 
and r.iult'i, hncomimi lon-siclod and wasteful. This is 
speciall;- relevant lo tho c< temporary situation of Indian 
educ.itio,!, which h.ia inherited the elitist notions and 
priorUlei, 01 Uin ,Hiv,ie.(od ruling class and upper orders 
of caste and hler,.rchic..a .Society. Academic learning, 
traditional ins titutlonal structures, crate for certificates 
of higher education, oorform.-nce at examination , 
loaded and often irrelevant and uninteresting curnc 
programmes, unimaginative and authoritarian teaching, lack 
of guidance and an over-all uncongenicd educational 
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environraent inhibit the systcra from into 
meet the needs and challenges of the times. '3ureouc''otic 
methods, controls and functioning hamper ‘'/orth-vvhile reforms 
and creativity. The largest sector of national eideavourf 
comprised of students, teachers and parents, sulks, decays 
and rots, and no silver-lining appears on the educational 
horizons of the nation. Education, which played an 
impo±-'tant role in the Freedom A''ovement, no longer contri¬ 
butes to the making of a nation, which was implicit in 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s tryst with destiny. The highest .priority 
in educational thought, practice and performance must now 
be accorded to the School and its age group of life's 
formative period at the foundations of life and education. 
Such a priority will Uaelf shift the emphasis from the 
olite to the masses, from the town to the countryside,from 
pale imrnitation of foreign system to originality and 

creativity of our own way of ii Pp 

y liie and its potontinis. It 

will also prepare our Society for thp tut 
^ y the global ago of j4ankind 

in an evolving planetary order. 

India has the unique hacv a 

responsibility to build at th ^ awe-some 

nation as well as a co f integrated 

notions and " Sbdioty imbuod with the 

and perceptions of universenn. 

ty and the challenges 
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of a compos H.U cuituxv. to trice charge of its immediate 
orcsont lor tiio emisroino future which it must share with 
others. A Utn, ion needs lo bo forged in the vision of 
humanity. ».h"vps the chollonge suits the fundamentals of 
India's history and culture, and some creative leadership 
may proji ct ndequate responses among both the ruling elite 
and the iiiasse > ol people. 

At Ihe lirsi faundntlon of education, the Junior 
School for i.d mis ..ih! ciiildron is of the greatest importance 
and Q chiJii-c* n trod oducition in content, modalities and 
onvirontium I i.iusl he our quest nt this crucial stage. It 
IS right the t l.he iU‘V.' onal policy and the nremier 

national insIJtution 'or the School stage, the NCERT, should 
place inercoMruj vjffort on the content and needs of child- 
controd cilucm L j on . Many as'ptcts, both podagogicnl and 
socioloo I cal, aio involve! mul rosunreh and study of these 
are nucwc.sary. I ■•lisii t,o stress the basic problem of 
threat to childliood poSv.d by defective schooling, inadequate 
homos and, in pai'Liculnr, the exposure of children to the 
iiiedia, specially the Television. 

The stage of childhood in tho lifo-cycle is of 
paramount importance* Sound and well-informed educational 
'"'I'acticcs, supported by tho homo and the child’s neighbourhood, 
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should rear children in an environment '-ihicl-i r*unv rales 
trust and confidence in the child and instils In hie 
Personality ''t this iiApressionnolc s t^Qc thu joliGt in a 
natural and reasonable world into which he is nsherod by 
parents, teachers and mentors x'Or gaininrj his o' n identity 
and intG(;rity. Aonrt from its biological vara-'oet the stoto 
of childhood can be undermined, cv^n destroyed, or 
encouraged and created by the social onvironrv/n I and 
educational practices. In India, wo hnvu to strike a 
balance between tho old and traditional living oT chiildron 
witn adults and the modern increased soon of childliood 
accompanying the schooling facilities. Various studies of 
childhood reveal the early entrv of th*j child to thv,* v./orld 
of adults in India, leading to important cducatiojinl 
ramifications* 


The child s sense of wonder and aatonlshnu nt and his 
n .tural curiosity lead to n learning pr''icoss which should be 
encouraged by Schools, Early exposure to Tulovision condemns 
LO passivity and confusion and undermines tho 
growth of personality in a reasonable world. Personal 
Participation and the child's freedom and integrity also 
ffer from indiscriminate exposure to TV images. Tho child- 
oPntred learning should create an educational environment in 
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which th'; cruJd'c nnturr-^1 cui'iosity is GxiressGcl in his own 
questions In wiiic’.i the tonchor responds in the mutual 
enterprise ol (;rinbliiiq the child enter a reasonable and 
systosTintic world. The onslaught of TV Images militates 
ncainst this possibilityj induces passivity and undermines 
froedoin, Tndit' and olhor developing countries should take 
utmost care in the exposure of the child to the media which 
is inevitable. 


To prv' 0 > Tv». the* blossod state of childhood and build 
healthy foundaliuas of nerson'^hty on childhood experiences, 
iL would b- line 'frsary to dovolop adequate programmes of 

rostv'.rch nrid ti'.-.chur-tr.nniiKj 'or child-ccntrod oducntion. 

It is suqqu'ili'd thot r' N-’.tionol Institute, of the Child bo 
aot un 1,1 cooqoiMtio,. with the iCERT and similar institutions 
for sliKli./i of ,-»Jolj.'ici!nci' and youth problems to enrich 
the conlnnl am' (■u’lity of School education. 




national SYMPQSIUA4 


tT.TLE of PaPI-.Rs C!iTLD CENT ’'.D CURRICULUM; A STRATEGY 


H. S. Singha"'^ 


V'/hilo propound I nq one of the most important directive 
principles of primary education, the National Policy, on, 

EdjJc.a tJ on , 1 98/3 has vi.'ry cioacly stated; '’A warm, welcoming 
and Gncour."i.;inq appro.ich In v/liich all concerned share a 
solic .1 t udo for tho needs of the child, is the best motivation 
for the child io attend school and learn. A child-centred 
and activity hasnd [^roco.ss of learning should (therefore) be 
adopled at llio primary stage". (7,1 . Tt was further 

clartfiecl in tho pTvxjrumniG of nction thot by making elementary 
education chlld*--controd, 've would be introducing a long awaited 
reform in the systoni. The most important aspect of this 
reform will be to uiako oduen ,/i.on a joyful, inventive and 
sotisfyitiq loari;int| nctivlly, rather than a system of rote and 
choorlos!), au Uior j I<>r i an Instructjon (8,13). 


What is aimed at in this recommendation is a revolution 
in Indian Schools " something on the lines of what John Dewey 
had contemplated in /'linerican schools towards the close of 
the last century. A considerable body of liberal thinking on 
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the education of children on these lines h's boon nvoilable 
for some time. Rousseau, Pestnlozzi, Fvoehol, '-ihitehead, 
Dewey, Montessori and Rache] itncmillnn, to mention only a 
few, have written on the lines that encour.i-.os the above 
mentioned change. But Dewey is undoubtedly the father of 
this idea of child-centred educrtion. He wanted the focus 
of educational activities to be shifted to tlio child. ”tt 
IS a change, a revolution, not unlike that introduced by 
Copernicus when the astronomical centre shifLed from the eartl 
to the sun. In this case, the child becomes the sun about 
which the appliances of educotion revolve; he is the centre 
about which they are organized". (2,3C) 

CONCEPT OF CHILD-CENTRlSJ.j 

Let us flag some of the most important distinguishing features 
of this new approach in cur'^iculum plannlna; 

^ ibe agent pn his own learning. 

Out of the three components of a learning situation; the 
child, the teacher and the environment, pride of place 
is given to the child. He becomes the' most important 
agent in his own learning. The child not only occupies 
the centre stage, but learns largely through his own 
actions. This is the key aspect of the concept of child- 
centrism. It means that curriculum is to be thought 



of in o'* .’ctivii. I's and exoeriences of a child 

oi. -If! .Kif'.i o< io.-rnini-) and nob as knowledge to be 

•» 

acqni.rt* ! ai/ i into Lo bo s bored and certainly not in 
beriA'. of Lhu' Loacliar does. 


Childron iG'^rn h.-ot when they are active 
’V!ion vv** ;.'ako 'lu c’-.ild m agent in his own learning, 
vjo iiAint -P5 'Vi'io {<!•' Uin to be active. Children like 
to UiVC'* ipnlu iho lAnbw'clal world. Their interest is 
nob tvln'lly '.cioni.Kic but arises from a desire to 
cnHLr<.l or u iC biv- Ihinys about them. Pleasure in 
buiitq n c .uoo' non?,, to normoale childrens' earliest 
cnnbiio* ’’iih matori tin. To desbroy and construct 


Invt.lvt''. in 
f!I ' Id non 
(■.hi 1 (.*;n ’ i ‘ 


,jL '. i uho pj'O'jortles of things and in this 
can uuiid up concepts. Therefore in 
I oiu.’~oach, our basic assumption is that 


1 o-1 Cl. s 11 ! t'( ■ • 1 I.Ik'“> place 
.ifi-i ,i(P ;i,. >. /.}•■! hi ;i ' '.’’ni ch 
i L, . ny s t--a.i vf i ‘ o'\ makc*s 


when children are active 
.)Tosumes their interest in 
the children passive, allowing 


little scooc* in i’ia.inqiiig 


will disincline them to learn. 


3. 


The mediur c>f learning is. 

'by 'thV child 

This is a minor variant and a 
mentioned .Ceaturo. Hesearch 
children learn has produced, 


activities undertake^ 

corollary to the above 
into the ways in which 
broadly, two interpretations 




One is ossr ',1 i 1 nl 1'/ behaviourist 


of the learning procens. 

It IS concerned with simnle and toinlny cond'' bioning, 
the place of reinf orcoi v n b in Icnrnhi,}^ hablL Inrnabion 
and the measurement o-*' various kinds ulirnuluo ™ 
response behaviour. The second schrvfi of thought is 
interested in discovering the ground plan of bhc 
growth of intellectua] powers and tlu' order Ln vmich 
they are acquired. One of its hiosb imporlant conclusions 
IS that the great majority of ■primary school children 
can only learn efficienlly from concrete I buntrons, 
as lived or described. According to diaueb^ all 
learning calls for organization of luaberial or of 
behaviour on the part of the learner, and the learner 
has to adapt himself and is altered in the nrocess. 
Learning takes place through a continuous process of 
interaction between t e leorner and iis envi’^oanient, 
v/hich results in the building u ^ of consistent and 
stable patterns of behaviour, physical and mental. 

Each new excerience reorganizes, however slightly, the 
structure of the mind and contributes to the child's 
world picture. So activities which provide learning 
experiences to children become the most imnortant 
vehicle of the new approach* 
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4. Nj)t. knov/lGdne or inf or .Hion, but self-realization, 
is the ijoai, ' 

In the traditioial nystam the child is simply taken 

as the immature boinrj '-ho is to be matured, he is the 

superficial being v/ho is to be deepened; his is narrow 

experience ^vhich is to bo widened. It is his to 

' receive, to accept. His part is fulfilled v/hen he is 

ductile and docile. This is not so in the child- 

centred education. The child is the starting point, 

the centre, and the end. He alone burnishes the 

standard. To the growth of the child all studies are 

subsurviont: tliey are instruments that are valued as 

they sorvu the noods of growth. Personality, 

character is more than subject-mntter. Seif actuali- 

z,it ion is Iho goal of cducotion. To possess all the 

world of knowlodc/o and lose one's own self is an aweful 

fate in oduC iUon as in religion. 

5. CJiild-centrnd approach is more ps'/cholpqical„thaii logical, 
There is always n conflict between the child's needs 
and the formal curriculum. As Dewey says "We have here 
sufficiently fundamental divergences; first, the narrow 
but personal world of the child anainst the impersonal but 
infinitely extended world of space and time; second, 
the unity, the single wholeheartedness of the child s 
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life, and the special 'ations and di^ -sinns of the 
curriculumj third, an abstract princir^lo of logical 
classification and arrangement, and the pmcticni 
and emotionaJ bonds of child liff’. (2,7) In formal 
curriculum there is too much emphasis on logical 
organization. Facts are torn away irom their 
original place in experience and rearranged with 
reference to some general principlo. CJ ‘Tica U on 
is not a matter of child's experience; things do not, 
come to the individual pigeon-holed. The vital ties 
of affection, the connecting bonds of ac tivity, h^ld 

4 

together the variety of his personal experiences. 

The adult mind is so familiar with the notion of 
logically ordered facts that it does not recognize - 
it cannot realize - the amount of separating and 


reformulating which tho facts of direct 




have to undergo before they apnear as a branch of 
learning. The child-centred approach expects a osycho' 
logical treatment of the child's needs. It emphasizes 


the process rather than the product. Essentially 
there has to be □ balance. In the words of Deweys 
-'We raay compare the difference between the logical 
and the psychological to the difference between the 
notes which an explorer makes in a new country, 
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blnzinq Ir m I .“'nd flndinq his way along as best he 
r.iny and tho Iin'shod map that is constructed after 
the coiDilry ’nan boon Ihorouqhly explored. The two 
arc K.vituiJly dG’-ionaant. Without the more or less 
nccidont. 1 uid ' ovious ''aths traced by the explorer 
thorn v/ouid ho no Tacts v/hich could be utilized in 
th(,' nnkiitq ml iho complete and related chart. But 
no one V'KuiLd 'ot the henofit of the explorer's trip 
il It wao not conr^arod and checked up with similar 
wandervnqs undi riakon by others. •••* The map orders 
indivbUial oxporion.ces connecting them with one 
anothur ir .ospectivo of the local and temporal 
circumstances and accidents of their original discovery". 

(2,19), 


6 , ChUd controd ap'mach nives x-reedom to the chil^ 
un/ro,r /I i roc lion Iron- tonchpr^s, 

Ti,o irnditio.i.a Xor.. tone: to ignore bhe dynamic 
qunliLy, tho ilovolo ling force inherent in the child s 
present oxiiorionco and therefore asauraea that 
direction and control are just matters of arbitrarily 
putting tho child in a given path and compelling him 
to walk there. Tho child-centred education gives 
more freedom to the child. There is howeve , 



that we might take this ic?ea in the c'xtromG sense 
of each child developing the tru bh in his own mind 
without being supplied any of the sucroundin*; 
conditions which are * 'quisito to start and guide 
thought. Nothing can be develoned from nothing5 
nothing but the crude can be developed out of the 
crude and this is what happens when v/e throw the 
child back upon his achieved self as .» finalltvsnnd 
Invite him to spin new truths of nature or of conduct 
out of that. What is needed is to give h Ui» guided 
freedom and direction. The problem of direction js 
the problem of selecting apnropriate stimuli for 
instincts and impulses which it is desired to 
employ in gaining the new experience. The problem 
of freedom can be solved by providing adequacy and 
variety in the learning experiences, Prosonce of an 
enlightened teacher is the guide in tho circumstances 


w?Aicationsjor curriculum planning 

One of the important conclusions that can be drawn from 
the above Important aspects of child-centrism is that 

there is an inherent opposition between the new approach 

and the traditional curriculum u x 

uxxicuium or between the child 

and the subject matter. Dewey was ^ xu . 

y was very rorthfight on this 
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3, in! In schools is 

’ ’(■•lion of t.hf'' life and 


issue, ;n., f.. j, 

' ' M'-nif “c.-nt i,othocl 

is the fnr>fjjinr{ i| ? 

^ ^ ' i. out nn.’ assipilates. 

SuDject n/itt;t ; in.., 

■ ’ '■ [., 00 , noftsible nutritive 

materlaJ. tf, .. . 

■ It cannot of its own 

accord turn L;fr* ; ,, , , 

. jnr! 7lood, The source 

of whatever k, 
found i)roc i ',r<! •» ., 

' / «. i ,j. 

■ ■ »-yi. I'j (,.!■■ ju I. j. B auu 

experience 0/ ij,,. 

* "**' curr icuiup'', (2,9) , 

If Chiid i., ,0 . 

'' et'ntre stone and if 

opposition !u.fv,.o,e3 ,1 ^ 

^:u;.: !culu!,i is to be reduced, 

we shall h.ivf f si jj 

^ ^ l'n>k nt the '*'/ay we design 

CMricul., ii. , 

•ii is necessary to be 
aware of the ^vm;. 

,, n «i n: jp tore. ».viiich have a bearing on 

d0'^jnn 

proc^'^^: 

.O.qx t. hi j i I y 

if cli 1 1 drtvi'' n I 

’ ... ! interests arc paramount, 

t Cli ] I u 

^ n I'A oi its rigidity. Flexibility 
oviour,jy isiUnf ft. the interest and curiosity 

of o:hildren Mjr.* • 

i ninif/jj^c the notion of compartmentalized 
matter and allow the teacher to adopt a 
tative, rjulding, stimulating role rather than 
^®ly didactic ono. In child~centred curriculum 



there is little place Tor the lypo e: schoi-so which’ 
'sets down'exactly what nxound ' .e covo-d and 

what 'slcilJs should be accjuirod b/ ludentn in each 
class ^of the school. One of the strain dios can bo 
to provide brief schemes -r r the scb-cd . s- , wholes 
outlines of aims in various areas of the cue'llcului'i 
the sequence of development 'dn c’n c.uu bo oxpoct^^d in 
children and the methods Lnroufh ''wich >'or;: enn s'o 
soundly based and nrogress acceloraied, Ti )G 

useful to have a record of exper ic?i ic'S, LoP'CS, 
books, poems and music which have been f ounc- to 
succeed with children. In fact, it is plea tor 
loose and flexible rather than compact and rigid 
curriculum. 


I^nte.g.ratip^n _o,f Curriculum, 

The new approach also calls for a greater doctroo of 
integration of curriculum than at preusont. Integration 
provides for telescoping of dii^feront subject areas 
into each other yielding nev/ cognitive anrl affective 
areas for the children to explore. It is not only 
a question of allowing time for interests w’nich do 
not fit under subject headings; it is as much a 
matter of seeing the different dimensions of subject 
work and of using the forms of observation and coitdiiu-' 

nication which are most suitable to a given seanence 
of learning. 



” Intoqra ti.c^n v/i Lhin .‘ducr.'cion has throe iiia3.n 
a-sor-'C t; V'l'i’cal, hornzoatpl si’.h developr.iental. For 
gc;hif'vin.. VTli.Ct>l * n i.om-i a i.ion different stages of 
erhicatloM ( ndcidle, secondary and senior 

secondary) linvr^ io uo adec;uately related to each other. 
For re-'Usinn ■? ho oh/octive of horizontal integration, 
in tox'-rolr I i onf.h U'' ai.iong di'’rerenL coi^tent areas has 
to bf' oriMiL'od. 'Ji'iilar'l/ there is a need ■ or 
intf.f. dion x'f.'ocr. nt.iffcs of clFuld's develonment. 

Tlio cnir’cudih, nre-ser innd at different stages should 
be in tune i.Ih' fiovolodtien tal charac tens t^i cs of 

Lho f, tac}0 c,n- n'.f* I nof " . (a,/) 


Pay cholo'j'i'/a t -'’>1 *‘f cnrriculuni 

One of the r'^-rsu -'ork nis oC child-centred curriculum 

is that Lho ! <3cuG r.iust hift from teacning to 

le.nning- from ic.-chor ip luarnoi- nnd therefore 

_ , . , I II i ' •' li'n lo Psychological organi— 

from .1 On • r nl » g. n ! ..* • i * n »■ ' . 'Z ^ ^ 

-pv._ Tr'.i.ir'ii *>1 'anizci l.ion^the traditional 
zotion* Tno icxf'.cni "i unxi-c. , 

sense vjas adnntod to exposition as the chiel mode 
teaching. This ex)osition usually followed ihe 
scouence of ideas and facts adapted for the ourgose 
of presenting the finished product of thought 
was usually deductive, in that the main ideas were 
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presented first, and than developed. Vet, the way 
of organizing knowledge fo-^ exposition ny and - or 
the specialists is.not necessarily the byno of 
organisation by vjhich knowledge can be most of foot- 
ively acquired, especially if the generation of 
active understanding or rational methods of inquiry 
IS to be an important outcome. An inductive approach 
starting viith the study of specific details and 
Gvolving from this study the general ideas or 
principles is much more appropriate for that purpose. 
One may say that what passes for the contract of 
logical and psychological organization of content 
IS simply choosing one set of relationshi )6 as a 
basis for organisation in place cf another sot when 
both need to be understood. But the important 
parameter to be kept in mind in the new annroach is 
that organization of curriculum needs to bo 
’psychologized’ with a view to catering to child’s 
needs and interests, i 


4 , Envixq^'^JthLtm'lAA.eA Alirr iculum 

An effective way of integrating the curriculum is 
to relate it througn the use of the environment to 
the boundless curiosity which children have about 
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the world about them. This will also ensure 
relevance of curriculum and will be able to 
generate and sustain the interest of children. 

The scope of environment is unlimited. In rural 
areas crops and pastures, wild flowers and weeds, 
farm animals, wild creatures of every kind,roads 
and footpaths, verges, hedges, ditches, streams^ 
woods, weather, the seasons and stars may be among 
the focal points of learning. In urban settings 
the use of railways and other transport systems, 
local shops, factories, parks and museums can 
provide suitable materials. Building sites are 
almost ubiquitous and can provide an approach to 
geography, mathematics and science. Traffic counts 
are a source of statistics. 

5. Activity-based Curriculum 

Another cardinal principle of child-centred curri¬ 
culum is that it is activity based. The rationale 
is as followsJ "People learn only what they 
experience. Only that learning which is related 
to active purposes and is rooted in experience 
translates itself into behaviour changes. Children 
learn best those things that are attached to 
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solving actual orolo3en)Sj "that halp 'bham in moGiiing 
real needs or that connect v'cth some nctivo interest. 
Learning in its true sense is an active transaction'* « 
(5,401) The activity based curriculum overcomes 
some of the criticisms of the conventional subject 
cumculumn It is planned to counteract the 
passivity and sterility of learniiig and the 
isolation from the needs and interests of children 
of the conventional curriculum. It can be very 
effective at the elementary level. 

>► 

But one must .safeguard against certain pitfalls. 
When activities replace organized content categories 
without the introduction of new organization, the 
ourriculum is bound to leave huge gaps in the 
experience of children. It is also difficult to 
build continuity from the centres of interest. It 
is obvious, then, that activities can only provide 
the criterion for determining the sequence of 
learning experiences and joot that of organizing 
content. 


6, A^ldLYAd^ualization of Curriculum 

Since not all children learn most effectively by 
the same method, by the same type of activity or by 
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using the same media, child-centrism in curriculum 
calls for a provision Cor individual differences. 

The easiest way of doing it at the stage of 
designing a curriculum is by providing a large 
variety of activities, content, and learning 
experiences , In addition, this will increase the 
capacity of children to learn and motivation for 
learning. It is quite possible that making a 
greater range of means of learning available will 
also extend the capacity to master the content and 
to develop the power of thought and feeling in 
individuals now deprived of this mastery. 

CONCLUSipN 

Undoubtedly the heart of our thesis is that the 
child is the prima donna o" educational opera in primary 
schools. He is the pilot while teacher is the navigator. 
Teacher's role is that of a friend and a philospher always 
showing the way to the child in the multifarious activities 
that the curriculum should provide. 

Since child is in the focus, the curriculum has 
to provide for his total growth taking into account the 
essential areas*, the aesthetic and creative, the ethical, ^ 
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tliG linguistic} thG manual} tha mathsniaticilj th© physical} 
thG sciantifiC} tha social and political and tha spiritualo 
Nona of the areas should bo siiiiply eguatod ''Vith the subject 
or group of subjects although obviously in some cases} 
as for example the mathematical a oarticular subject is • 

recognisably the major contributor and means to learning. 

We can indeed find reflection of all these in the curriculum 
proposed in the National Policy on Education} 1906. 

Child centrism in education also makes new demands 
on the curriculum which has to ensure flexibility} integration} 
individualisation} psychologisation and amenability to 
environment based on activity based methodologies of teaching. 
Emphasis has also to be laid on activities and exmeriences 
which should be organised in the form of modules with 
freedom of choice given to fhe child. It is expected that 
the activities should not be uni-dirnensional, they should 
not focus on only one area but may cut across many areas. 

It is also expected that not only will there be an adequate 

r 

number of activities but also enough variety in them. 
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il'-\IIOMAL SYMPOSIUM 


title of PAPEJi- 


'5') LE.\RNINjG PROCES" 

OF THE Dio advantaged CHILDREN IN EARLY YEARS 


R.Rath* 

I, ^In troduction 

With the best intention and efforts of the educators 
the Government-agencies and the social institutions to 
educate disadvantaged children and bring them on par with 
the educationally advanced groups of children with rich 
socio—cul tural background, the problem of educating them 
still remains enigmatic. The disadvantaged children still 
reniain in the isolated islands of stagnation, unaff'ected 
by the onward surge of the socio-cultural main stream 
of modern India. Every Indian educationist seems to be 
greatly concerned about it; but no massive revolutionary 
programme of education has boon launched yet to loosen 
the bed rock of stagnation, of these isolated islands and 
sweep thciii into the uiidst oJ national main stream. The 
problem, no doubt, is .00 gigantic and the answer is too 
baffling, but this is the v.jry reason why it should 
stimulate the Indian educators and oolicy makers to tackle 
the challenging problem with boldness and imagination. 


* Prof,R,Rath is a retired Professor and a National Fellow 
in Psychology at Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. He is 
an internationally renowned scholar and has written a number 
of books in Psychology, both in English and Oriya. In this 
paper he is assisted by Dr.A.S,Dash and Mrs.N.Patnaik. 



In the schools of rural trib"’l nnrl urb’->n 
slum areas of India the educationally backward children pose 
very serious teaching learning probJems for the teachers. 

In addition to economic and other social reasons the edU“ 
cational disadvantaged based on cognitive defficiency hapoens 
to be the single major factor for large scale stagnation 
and drop out in the elementary schools. The educational and 
psychological deficiencies found in large number of such 
children have to be tackled by the teachers with the help 
of various innovative cognitrve teaching programmes organised 
in the schools. 

A disadvantaged child is one who suffers from a 
perpetually inadequate or complete lack of satisfaction of 
the basic needs of life and who has been domed the rights 
granted to all children of the world by tho UNO's 1959 
"Declaration of the Rights of the Child". It intorfcros with 
the growth and development of his/her body, intellect and 
mind I and thus prevent him/her from achieving his/her inherent 
potentials. In the Indian context, the children of the 
economically weaker sections of urban slum and remote rural 
areas, of lower castes (i.e., the SC), and of different minority 
ethnic and tribal (ST) groups^ are considered to be dis¬ 
advantaged. Of these, the tribal children are multiple 
disadvantaged. 
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II. Research findings, 

In the Deoartroent of Psychology^ Utkal University^ 
various groups of disndvaningcd children have been the focus 
of intensive as well as extensive psycho-educational studies 
during the last two decades. In addition to one research 
monograph on this topic (Rath, Dash & Dash, 1979), about a 
hundred research papers have been published. ?lore than a 
dozen Ph.D. and a large number of f .A. D.Phil. dissertations 
on various topics relating to developmental and educational 
problems of disadvantaged children have been completed. 
Findings of these studies have revealed the following 
distinguishing features of the disadvantaged children; 

1, physical features/Health & Nutrition: High 
infant and child mortolity and morbidity rates? malnutrition? 
certain specific sicknesses, undetected sensory and physical 
handicaps, etc. 

2. Cp,g,nitive/Intellectua,! s Dependence on concrete 
stimuli and sensorynnotor experiences for information 
processing? retarded rate of intellectual progress, qual.itati^ 
vely different (in some groups, deficient) information 
processing? defective comorehension? concentualisation? and 
problerA-solving system. Deficiency in psycho-linguistic 
competence and word manipulation? unfamiliarly with the 



necessary learning to handli geometrical saapes, quantitieSj 
numbers etc. and organise them into meaningful pat terns 5 
acceleration of cognitive cumulative deficit process in course 
of time. Defective cognitive style set in early years is 
not easily changed. 

3. Motiya.t^onal: Emphasis on immediate need satis¬ 
faction (no delay of gratification); concrete rewards 
(lacking adequate intrinsic motivation for educational 
development); lower occunational, educational and financial 
aspiration levels; lack of achievement laotivation; etc. as 
they proiect the low achievement goals of thoir pa"'onts. 

4. Pyrspnaiity and Temperajrentp.l: Timidityj apathy, 
rigidity, indifference to developmental and educational 
progress, anxiety, fear and distrust etc. 

5. Educatipna^l; Nonenrol Jnen t, underachievemont, 
failure, stagnation, early and [(roinaturo dropout, high 
illiteracy and low educabic 1 rates, Thoy confine in the social 
expectation norms and goals. Poverty sooins to perpetuate 
poverty. 


^ cj^ipn_a 1 oblerns; Fami 1 y and imraedia te 

su-roundings being poor there is lack of cognitively stimulating 
environmental interaction. As parents and other relations 
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are mos Uy illiterate or pc'irly educated, the linguistic 
and other coqniti"’'e interaction are i ot of proper order due 
to defective interaction. Home work assigned by the school 
remains undone as parents ai'e incapable of helping them in 
this regard. Neither paid tuition is feasible. Drop out 
and stagnation happens to be the natural consequence. 
Disadvantaged children placid in an unfamiliar school situation 
are found under great mental stress and strain in tackling 
new kind of teaching learning problems. They require an 
affectionato haiidling from the teachers. Child centred 
handling is very much needed in such a situation, 

A number of coiaponsa tory and remedial early training 
studies have been completed which have shown that child- 
centred, individualised and activity cased early training 
given to tribal and other d ^advantaged children can boost 
their psy cholo(ji on I and educational levels; and bring them 
up to the mains troam, ih P^..tnaiic (1978,19 80) found that 
structUL-ed play with enrich d concrete materials significantly 
increased disadvantaged children's cognitive test scores 
N.Pati (1902) found that low-achieving tribal children bene¬ 
fited significantly from an one—month special training using 
socio-culturally relevant activities and exercises in 
perceptual-motor language and arithmatic areas. Rath & Dash 
(1904,1980) found that dynamic testing procedure involving 
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elaborate verbaiisat] on plu'^ feedback could increase children's 
nonverbal intelligence (Progressive Matrices) scores more 
than 10 points within a week, iiohan by (1^88) has found that 
cognitive, perceptual-motor, language, and achievement 
motivation training given to tribal children in a short-term 
intervention could improve tlieir scores subs tan tj a J ly and 
had generalising effects. 


fi . e m^edial Measures^ 

“I* P^.e^schpol education-child centred and activity 
joa^sed early education : By the tine the disadvantaged child 
comes to school at the aeje of 5 or 6 his cognitive growth 
is already depressed. His home environment is devoid of any 
intellectually stimulating conditions. The uneducated oarents 
can not possibly satisfy his natural curiosities about the 
environment. His innumerable questions remain unanswered. 

The parents being very poor remain absent from home most of 
the times and the child stays with other children or uninformed 
old adults. The language used by them is extremely poor in 
expression and their verbal underdevelopment is all pervasive, 
Moreover „hat-ever language ,he usee at home is also quite 
different from the standard language used in the primary 
schools. The twt books used in the school are written by 
writers eblonging to culturally advantaged class; so the 
concepts and images syrabolised in the standard use of words 
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are quite foreign to the ('ll-advantaged children. So when 
child coni^ to claac I and reajisthG first Reader written in 
the standard language he starts with poor linguistic 
information and conceptuali' ition, whereas a child belonging 
to the advantaged class has quite a few familiar concepts 
and linguistic associations in coran.on. 

This deficiencv acquired in class 1, vjj.11 accumulate 
progressively as the child goes through other classes and his 
accumulated deficiency is ultimately responsible for 
strignation, drop-out and v/eaker motivation for higher educ'^tion. 
Deficiency left unchecked at the earlier stage is likely 
to cause irreparahJe damage to intellectual as well as 
cognitive growth in the developing child. Deutsch (1965) 
calls this the "Cumulative deficit phenomenon”. Such 
deficits in class I bocome more marked through the higher 
classes. So in order to prevent this process of deterioration 
which may start in class J of the primary school, something 
has to be done before the child comes to school. Hence there 
IS a necessity of a pre-school educational programme for 
the disadvantaoed children. 

There is a great deal of exoerinental evidence to 
show that developmental processes before the age of 5 and 6 
are extreiiiely important for proper cognitive growth. 



Bloom (1968) slates that a’-^out 50,"^ of development takes 
place fc)G‘tVi/een conception and age Af about 30 percent between 
ages A and 8 and rbout 20 norcent between ages 8 and 17. 

He further states that it ’’3 in the interest of the school 
to halt'the cumulative deficits of these children as early 
as possible in order to make later instruction and learning 
increasingly effective. 

The major deficiencies in percootual and verbal 
learning have to be removed in pre-school learning situation 
before the children enter the regular school. VJith the 
help of various processes of reinforcement, porcentual 
training, behavioural onorations, discnmina tory f oiras of 
recognition, etc, a child's verbal skills can be considerably 
developed. This m turn would stimulate his intellectual 
growth. In short, stimulus deprivation b'mg one of the 
important causes of soci 0 “Ui.iJ tuxal deprivation and as it is 
not possible to provide this at home, all possible measures 
have to be taken to provide rich and complex stimulating 
environment in the pre-school situation for these children 
long before any formal education is iniparted in the existing 
primary schools. Attempts should be made in such a 'gay 
that ^he disadvantaged child develops a cognitive background 
vvith deep impressions of various concepts and their complex 
perceptual associations comparable to that of the advantaged 
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•child. In other words 5 the pre-school corapensaLory education 
should be programmed for internalising this basic minimum 
in the disadvantaged. 

In the pre-school education the main goal is to 
empirically develop child-centred, activity-based and compen¬ 
satory remedial early education pronrammes and materials 
for disadvantaged children ii early years using socio- 
culbura-lly relevant, locally available, and lov; or no cost 
materials and activi ty nachoges. The best and relevant asnects 
from the psycholocg cal and educational theories, research, 
and methods of /lontessori, Piaget, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi 
(Pre“3<asic and Basic education methods), and Skinner can 
be combined to provide a curriculum for the development of 
the whole child. (The greater emphasis is on the three IT’s- 
Hand, Heart, and Head^ rntlr : than merely on the three R’s- 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. The curriculum fox the 
pre-schonls should have the j ollowincj major componentss 

1. Pure Motor Training (of all organs), 

2. Pure Sensory Training (of all senses), 

3. Sensory-Motor/Percoptual'-f 0 tor Tntegratlo^(^lUltl- 

sensory-Ilultimotor) 

4. Cognii-nve/lntellGctual(concGpts, classnicat: on, 

5 . trnrungfinS’SrrtJ^rActive u.e o. aU »ode. 

6. NLb”)rAn/A)?ta.tic(Sorl-tion>tegsurement,^ 

7. PJs"S-So?ial-MoRv.-’,tional(Development 

competence and inter-personal, as w 
competence and cognition), 
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8 . Pre-Reading id Readincj Skills (beginning at • 
age 4 or 5 or 6) 

9. Pre-l'i^riting and '''^ritinn SMlJs (beginning at 
age 65 puroly on the basis of 
spontaneous laoUvition and conroetonce oi the 
child. 

2, Sjoecial compens atory programme.; The objective 
of pre-school education is to ecuip tho disadvantaged 
children with an enriched cognitive background comparable 
to that of other advantarfec) children. This will enable 
them to como to the school with a marked self-confidence. 

But when they go through the teaching learning processes in 
the class room situation, due to various other reasons some 
of these children may not bo able to cope with the on-going 
progress of the class room teaching. Such children have to 
be picked up along with other upper class children who may 
oe also in the same position like the disadvantaged children 
and all oi them have to be jiven additional coaching in 
the subjects in which they fall behind in the class. Teachers 
with specialised training to tackle the subjeetwise back¬ 
ward children should take up the responsibilities of making 
them up-to-date in their weak subjects., Disadvantaged 
children need greater help especially in the subject like 
language and arithmetic. 
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They neod the rna}'''mum help in language training. 

Not only they do not use the book language at homo but due 
to rostrictod and lira! tod v'-rbcl use in the disadvon tagod 
homes they are not accustoraed to use complex sentences and 
symbolised concepts. At this stage the teacher has to 
examine the dotictency on multi-dimensional considerations. 
It has to be sue clinically diagnosed as to whether the 
deficiency is related to intrasensory and intersensory 
disabilities or whether it is verbal or nonverbal or it 
relates to tho ef'ects of the disability to types of edu¬ 
cational achievement or to the effect of^learning disability 
on total social maturity (Johnson,1971). 


Com,lensatory training based on sucn specific 
diagnosis is supposed to be very effective in the earlier 
classes. At the secondary school stage it becomes extremely 
difficult to tacklo this problem with considerable success, 
hany successful expo c ’ mi'H ta Lions have been tried in 
advanced countries in this respect. There is absolutely no 
reason why the disadvantaged children of our country can not 
be brought up to the normal class room standard in course of 
time, unless some of them are intellectually retarded to a 

level of unoducability. 
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Keeping in view bh" Indian socio-cultural context 
and the present Indian educational struebure and systems 
(e,q,j a teacher; Children ratio of l!35)y a Lgarning Centred 
approach of classroom instruction based on small group 
activities with concrete materials should be developed. 
Materials for each of the major areas of the curriculum can 
be set up in several learning centres in a single room. 

Small groups of 5/6 children can concenbrate in each learning 
centre for a period of 20^30 minutes; while a sTACjle tocicher 
can move and interact with 4/5 groups at a Lime. 

3. X^ckling motivation probieni_ of bas i c need^ 
statistaction; The disadvantaged children come from very poor 
families. All the members of the family, adults as well as 
children go out for work to sustain their poor livelihood. 

So the adults are not inter'' -ted in allowing their children to 
go to school. Even if some of them do come to school, these 
starving children are not likely to go through any kind 
01 meaningful education in the pre-school or regular school 
situations. In one of our studies (Roy and Rath, 1972) is was 
found that by giving some kind of meals the tribal children 
could be attrectod to schools. Enrolment of tribal children 
in class I was considerably increased in the schools 
supplying midday meals. But as the meals aro found to be 



poor and supplied irreoular'/ during the year the children 
star Led dropping cut from Class II onwards. So no education 
of any kind is possiole unless full meals are supplied to 
these children at leas t during rhe day and throughout the 
year. When meals are discontinued, the children go back to 
their earlier ways of behaviour to collect food. Since 
this habit is very strongly imbedded in them from e arly 
childhood, it is -aasiGr for them to relapse to the older 
habits once the meals are discontinued. The older habits 
should by no means be reinforced in them even for a temporary 
period. Once this basic biological need is satisfied a 
positive motivation for education could be initiated in them. 
They should not only be fed but also affectionately looked 
after by the teacher in charge of pre-school education. 

In addition to th s biological need the disadvantaged 
child has another very important need-his need for affiliation 
to the other group which is supoosed to represent another 
culture. The teaching agencies are absolutely new to him and 
his social grouo. He is likely to have a sense of hostility 
and disaffiliation towards them as they are unlike him and 
his group. This is an impo'tcont psycho-social barrier 
between the teacher and the taught in such schools. This 
barrier has to be broken by the teacher by creating an 
atmosphere of sympathy and affection and fostering a sense 
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of confidencG in the child. By this process the ne^d for 
affiliation can be taken care of. V/it'i the satisfaction 
of these two basic needs of the child, a stronger and lasting 
motivating base can be set up in him and he will gradually 
become an active member of the other group-the group 
representing new culture and education, 

4, Creation of a new set of goals and social. 
re_inf or cement,; It is mentioned earlier that these children 
have lower level of aspiration in every sphere of life. 

Their goal orientations are nothing but the internalized low 
aspiration of their parents. The upper class children as 
well as their parents have much higher level of goal 
aspirations. (Rath, Dash )„ The former are likely to 
respond more to tangible and immediate rewards compared to 
the latter who have learned to look for more symbolised, more 
distant and more deferred goals which have greater social 
value. The disadvantaged children will have greater difficulties 
in visualising any future rewards. So the teacher should 
be more conscious of this fact and arrange a set of social 
reinforcements accordingly. But it is not always an easy 
thing to do so, unless the need system of these children is 
radically altered. This reorientation is possible through 
a series of non-formal educational programmes. Short films 
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and spscial siiory books ano oth©r forms of nonfonnal toaching 
aids prepared r or them with a view to emphasising new goals 
and orientations ol social values have to be presented to 
them constantly in the schools. This is likely to reinforce 
their aspirations in a differenb direction. Mobile vans 
with all kinds of fittings inside and innovative television 
would go a long way in strengthening this reorientation 
programme. 


5. Tre__ac.her parerr(^__training; It is found that due 
to poor educational family background of the tribal children 
the teach'irs seem to have low estimation of their intelligence 
and educational abilities compared to other children. They 
do not think that they can learn as well as other advantaged 
children. This discouraging attitude of the teachers is 
imperceptibly transmitted to these children in the class room 
situation. This inevitably creates a negative study 
atmosphere for the already disadvantaged children. Moreover, 
the specialised pre school a'id co-curricuiar cornnensatory 
education would never be a success unless the teachers are 
warm, flexible, affectionate and have patience and a sense of 
humour. So such teachers have to be especially recruited 
and trained by specialists like psychologists, linguists and 
language therapists and other educational professionals. In 
other words 5 any teacher cannot impart special education 
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si'thsx st "tlis pr6“School Oj. co^cu-cr i culss csqgs 

without speciaiisad training for the purpose. 

Aforeover as this programme has to be concerned with 
the whole child and not just with his class room achievement, 
close cooperation with the parents as well as with other 
educational, health and welfare agencies available in the 
locality is considered essential. This prooramme should also 
include a lot oc outside activities includiiKj summer comps, 
sports and other interesting recre"* ti onal activities. 

It may not be dirficuit to train disadvantaged 
teachers to take up this responsibility of educating the 
disadvantaged children but it may be extremely difficult to 
involve their parents in the process of education. But at 
the same time it is very much necessary to inculcate a new 
attitude in the parents toWw.rds the education of their 
children. Their low motivation and level of aspiration for 
education is internalised in their children. So they have 
to be involved in the educational process. 

As they have no idea about the utility and social 
implications of education, they have to be given a new 
ideological orientation however weak and in*effective it might 
be in the beginning. If some homes are extremely pothological 
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and reactionary the echonl hould provide dormitory 
for these children who way i.ie kept av/ay from hornes exertjuq 
negative m"luencos on their newly formed attitudes Iheij 
emotional and social ad jus bj.en ts« 

IV Con, c 1 u s 1 o.n 

To conclude, the national educational policy 
geared to create an egaliterian society through the medium 
of education would not only remain incowplete but clangerously 
lopsided from the point of national integration, if a big 
section of the population is left isolated from the main 
stream. Mere opening up more primary schools in the tribaJ 
areas is not enough; even making compulsory attendance will 
not serve the national purpose. In the words of Mr.Terronco 
Casey, the General Secretary of British National Association 
of School Masters; "School attendance may be compulsory 
but you cannot compel a child to be educated." This 1$ 
of any child, but it is much more relevant in the case of 
socially disadvantagod child. So all-out efforts have to be 
made to involve them actively in the teaching-learning 
processes of all forms of education-both formal and nonfcptnal" 
so that it will be possible within the shortest period of 
time to transform their existing psycholgical syndrome which 
is prone to stagnation and status quo. 



A new gensralTon o' disadvanloff^d noople with their 
altered ego and rcorlentatioii of values may Teol infusod 
with an inexorable urge lo change the aqe-oid degressive 
socio economic conditions O'n'petualinr! denrivalions and 
inspired by a deep sense of confidence as well as heightened 
consciousness that they are also capable of brinejinq about 
this changej like Lhe other advantaged groups of Iho Indian 
society. Only such people will be able lo accolorato lhe 
forces of change which will ushor in a quailtntivoly now 
kind of social revolution, ?fe arc vory much confident that 
the Indian psychologists and educatoT^s willi tlK-ir existing 
research experience and pedagogic skills are capable of 
facing this great challenge and solving this cjiganljc problem 
provided leadership is available at every level of our 
national life, 
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A CO'ICEPTlI,vL iV:ODEL TOR CHTID^-C'MIRED, ACTIVITY-BAjED EARLY EDUCATTOM 


This model rolJows the hiororchial model of needs/motives 
of Maslow. In addition to the motivations at each level as 
nroposed by Jvlaslow, the model presents the following processes; 

1. RECEPTION; Mode and Materials for the acquisition of knowledge 
' 2. REPRESE ITnTJOM; Level of cognitive representation as oroposod 

by Piagot and Br'inor-the way in which knowledge 
is organised 

3. COMP UNI CATION; The major mode of communication of thoughts 

at that lovol. 

4. ACT [ON; Tho method of knowJedge into reality or 

action 

5. MOTIVATION; Tho basic needs at that level pronosed from 


Maslow's theory of motivation and personality. 


HIERARCHIC;! MODEL OP RECEPTK REPRESENT AT I ON, COMMUNICATION, 

motivation"" . ' , ,, 


LEVEL 


1, IdeaLional, Creative Thouglyts 

2, Purely Abstract, Formal (Piaget) 

3, CUvert, Exooctional transdontaJ 

4, Imagining, Thinking, Reflecting, Creating 

5, Solf-AcLualisation, Self-realisation 

1. Reading, appreciating, analysing (Written vvords) 

2. Symbolic (Piaget, Bruner), Linguistic (ChomsRy) 

3. Oral as V'/oll as wr]' top ■ ^ as others 

4. Oral, Written, and Graphic plus others 

5. Cognitive, Curiosity,Acsthetic 



IV 



III 


II 


I 


t . 

1. PorccPtual-f/oto" mainly auditory-v.sunJ (Spoken words/ 
picturos, 

2. Symbolic (Piagot,Bruner), Linguistic(Chomsky), 
Concepts 5 Images. 

3. Oral/Spokon language plus others 

4. Oral/vorbal (Songs^ rhymesj anoedotSj stories)j 
graphic (drawing). 

5. Social statusjAchiovomcnt? power,position^ Esteem, 
Recognition. 

1. Sonsory/Porceptual Votor(objocts,PicturGS,Paintings, 
Drawings) 

2. 2 vl 3 dimensional, Signs (Piaget, Iconic (Bruner), 
Sonsori-mo+or, 

3. MotoriC“Gr''ohic (Drawing, Painting, Colouring, 
Dancing, Pr imatisotion) 

4. MotoriG'-Graphic (Drawing, Paintin'', Colouring, 

Dane ing, Dramatis at ion)!,» 

5. Social Affiliation, Caro, Belongingness, Lovo, 
Approval, Acceptance. 

1, Sensory/Percentual-Motor (3-diracnsional reolicas, 
models, toys, of obioct^vo. 

2, 3- dimensional, Index (Piaget), Enactivo+iconic 
( Brunjr), Sensory-motor. 

3. Construction, Building, Fobneeting, Improvising, 
Making, Dramatising, 

4. Safety, Security, Protection, Defonco. 

1. Motoric (Tactilc-manipulative) or real objects 

2. Concrete Sonsori'Motor (Piaget, Montossori), 
Enactivc (Bruner). 

3. Bodily, Gestural, indicational, riotions 

4. Pure Motoric-Action 

5. Biological Physical survival-Food, Water, 

Clothing, Shelter, y\ir, Temporatuie. 
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.'’’IRES FOR CORRECTING DEHAVIO'iRAL 
CillLD-CENTERED EDUC,\TIOM 


K.G .Desai'*''' 

Onco a boy of the IXth grade in a school in 
Ahmedabad v/as alleged to be chasing a girl of the same class 
belonging to another religion v.;ho coraplained t* the class 
teacher about the misbehaviour of the boy. The teacher 
reported the matter to the Head--master v'ho called the boy 
and scolded hii.i. lie further asked the boy to call his 
father to the school tho next day when the boy refused and 
said that ho would prefer to die than call his father to 
school. The Headmaster insisted that his father had to be 
called. Ttie boy told his friend the whole story and his 
determinal ion to dio. The friend also got prepared to die 
with hiiny ] 30 ca"se he said he could not live without his 
friend. ’.oth the Po\ns went to tlie Kankn-cio lake and fell 
in it and woco ctrov/ned, lofove falling into the lake, they 
wrote a note th<»t both friends belonged to different 
religions and viere to die together. The ileadmastor had 
scolded one boy although it was none of his fauJts, The 
neV'/spapers published the episode with big banner the next day. 

* Prof, K.G.Desai is a very eminent Educationist. _ He was 
Dean, Faculty of Psychology and Education in Gujar.ot 
University, Ahmedabad for several years. He i® present 
Director, Institute of Psychological and Educational 
Research &. Guidance located in Ahmedabad. 
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Exactly on the same -y, a school in the same area 
also witnessed a similar episode. Two boys gave flowers 
to a girl who complained to tho Headmaster who in turn 
punished the boys and made tham parade round the school 
building with the school band and a banner saying ’'W 0 
donkeys''. The boys paraded all the time laughing and the 
punishment did not bring any shame to them, 

c 

The two episodes show that every individual is unique 
and differs from others and so the teachers cannot deal in 
the same manner similar misbehaviour, Adoloscent behaviour 
is very strange and however experienced a teacher may bo, 
he has to deal with each case of adolescents as unique, 
although some common types of problems have been recognised 
by psychologists. An example v./ili clarify this point. 


OnceinBaroda, a gin of the Xth class of a school 
comolained against 0 boy of the same class about his 
misdemeanours towards her, where upon the Headmastor beat 
the boy in the class room with a cane. After some years, 
the Headmaster becamo Principal of a teachers college in 
another town of Gujarat and once whon he was passing 
through a street in Baroda, that boy met him on tho way 
and requested the Principal to go to his home wUh him. 
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Xhe Principal at onco rocognizod that boy who was now a 
grown up man and fearing that he might perhaps try to take 
revenge against his punishment in school hesitated to go 
with him. But the ’boy’ insisted and took him to his 
rosidonco. When ho pressed the bell, a young lady opened 
the door and to the surprise of the Principal, she was the 
same 'girl' who had complained against the 'boy'. They 
nil laughed heartily and when the Principal asked why the 
girl had complained against the boy when she was to marry 
him later on, the lady replied "Sir, when I complninod, I 
did not like him, but when you boat him on that day, I 
took pity on him and fell in love with him," 

It is thus very difficult to generalise anything 
about the misbehaviour of school children, particularly 
during adolescence, 

The attitude of teachers towards the behaviour 
problems of pupils is very different from that of 
psychologists. Wickmnn, long ago studied those attitudes 
very systematically and his conclusions are true even todey 
in India. He asked teachers to prepare a list of behaviour 
problems facod by them in their class and then to g'v 
them ranks according to the seriousness of the problems. 

He asked a group of mental hygienists also to g‘ 
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to the behaviour problems li''’:ed by school teacners. To 
the surprise of all, the ranks given by the mental hygienists 
were guite in reverse order of those of the teachers. The 
main reason of this was that the teacher considorod those 
problems to be serious v/hich disturbed his day to day work 
in the classroom, while the mental hygienist considered 
those nroblems to be serious which would harm the oersonality 
of the child in the long run. 

The present writer, while teiching Educational Psychology 
to 3.Ed. students, always adopted this rnothod of listing 
behaviour problems of school children by the student-teachers 
and then giving them ranks. After that was over ho used 
to ask, '^Now toll me, which of these behaviours, you as 
3.Ed, students do not show here in the college?" The students 
would roar into laughter at seeing their own folly. Therefore, 
the writer always believes that "Studonts aro students, even 
if they are B.Ed., khEd. or Ph.D, students". A student- 
teacher plays a dual role, one as a student and the other 
as a teacher. His attitude to behaviour problems is mostly 
different according to his role. 

Parents look at the behaviour of children from almost 
the same angle as teachers, Very few parents consider their 
childreri's behaviour abnormal, even when they worry about it 
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a lot. They havo rarely an insight into the behaviour 
problems of their own children like tho psychologists,perhaps 
because they would not accent their contribution to its 
genesis. 

In the following table a comnar'son of tho serious¬ 
ness of the behaviour nroblows of children as viov/:'d by 
teachers, parents and psychologists os stated by Strouffer 

in 19b2. 


Table - .1. 


Ranks 

r 1 < 

as 


of Seriousness of Behaviour Prql^lejas o:f_Schqql^_^Pupil,s 
viewed by Teachers PareVtq and Psychologists. 


Teachers ^ 

f « \ j * •* 

1, Unreliability 

2, Stealing 

3, Depress a on 

4, Bullying 

5, Telling li-us 

6, UnsociabJlity 

7, Truancy 
0. Pro lent 

9. Cheating 

10. ’'leak-'Willod 

11. Revengefulness 

12. DestrucLivuness 

13. Over-trust 

14. Homosexuality 

15. Domination 

16. Tamper tantrums 

17. Selfishness 

10. Neurosis 

19. Denial of authority 

20, Laziness 


1. Stealing 

2. Telling lies 

3. Homosexuality 

4. Destructiveness 

5. Cheating 
b. Sullying 

7. Unreliability 

8, Truancy 

9, Denial of author 

10. Protest 

11. Swearing 

12. Misdemeanour 

13. Selfishness 

14. Depression 

15. Masturbation 

16. Over-trust 

17. Domination 

10. VJeak-willed 

19. Swearing 

20. Disinterest 


1.Unsociability 
2*Depression 

3. Timidity 

4. Distrust 

5. Bullying 
6.Shyness 

7 .Bed-wetting 

8 .Revengefulness 

ity9, Stealing 

10 .Over-sensitivity 
11 .Day-'dreaming 
12. Neurosis 
13.Over-trust 

14. Censure 

15. Ueak-willed 

16 . Temper tantrums 

17. Domination 
10 .Truancy 
1 g.Covjnrdice 

20 .Telling lies 
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Since Strouffer's inves i',igabion \>/as done in early 
50's, it differs from Ifickman’s as v'ithin this oeriod, 
teachers and parents influenced by spre'd'of psychological 
teachings, revised their attitudes toward children's 
problem behaviour. 

The main consideration of teachers nnd parents in 
viewing the seriousness of behaviour problems of children 
is challenge to their authority and maintenance of oeace 
in the classroom or home. They hardly have respect for 
the child-centered approach. The poor child many times 
suffers because of the strange attitude of teachers or 
parents. 


Once in a school of a small town, a fresh teacher 
complained to the Headmaster that a particular boy was not 
respecting his authority by challenging him in the class. 
The Headmaster called the father of the boy, because the 
boy did not accept his fault, although the teacher had 
kept hrm standing out of the classroom for a week. 
Incidentally, the present writer was sitting in the Head¬ 
master's office at that time. The boy reiterated that he 
did not speak anything that would offend the teacher and so 
he would not beg apology of the teacher. The arguments 
among the teacher, the boy, the father and the Headmaster 



went on for linlf an hour '''hr-n the present writer could not 


contain himoelf nnd asked the Headmaster bo permit him to 

say something. The boy and the father went out. The 

present v/ri ter asked the leachor whnt had happened actually. 

On knowing thu.t the boy, inspite of suffering punishment 

vfho 

for n v'GGk did not beg apology of the teacher/had stuck 
to his stand, ndrnonj&hod the teacher bo stop it Thon and 
there, otherwise the whole student ''''orid v/ould go against him. 
He was advised not to insist on the apology, because the 
hoy sraid he hod not spoken anything offending. The boy 
Wros very good at studios, but would not budge an inch, if 
anything wrong is shifted to his shoulders. In fact, this 
was his virtue which could bo exploited by tne teacher for 
the good of tho school. Fortunately, the Headmaster agreed 
with the attitude of the present writer and allow--d tho 
boy to go and sit in tho class. Tho teacher understood his 
mistake and being an intelligent ’^erson could vpin the 
admiration of students later on. Now he has risen ‘ 
career and is a college teacher. 

Parents, because of thexr authority in the house, 
many times do not understand tho motives of tholr children 
and scold them or punish them or curb tneir activities 
unnecessarily. 
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For the correction •'f the problem behaviour of 

- ' i ' 

school pupils, no set rules can be prescribed. The 

effectiveness of any measures adopted, depends on how far 

, 1 

they are relevant and how far they tend to contribute 
positively to the development of the child. No physical 
punishment can achieve these goals. It is unfortunate that 
in many advanced countries also teachers resort to physical 
punishment in school, e.g, in England, birching is allowed 
in school by laW'snd is practised by many Headmasters, In 
India,' fnany teachersparents and administrators' sincerely 
believe'in the .dictum-'- a-' spare the rod,' amddspbilo'thfe > child.' 
Many times, the present writer had discussibn about •■this in 
the B,Ed. and M,Ed class and he asked the student-teachers, 
’’since you also show many of these behaviour problems here 
in the college, should you allow me to punish you physically'? 
The simple reason of beating somebody is that he is not 
able to or going to do the same to you. You would beat 
young children, but does anybody beat college students? Why 
not ? Because they are physically more powerful than the 
teachers”. 

Even censuring or ridiculing the students in the 
presence of their co—students causes great harm to them. 
Sometimes it is worse than physical punishment. 
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Tne real underlying 
that the remedial neasures 
punibive. If you k^ep the 
you jvill adoot che correct 


I inciple shoulc therefore be 
S'lould correct Lve rother than 
child in the centre everytime, 

>; u.osnres. 


Although each case is unique, some general orinciples 
given jgIow can oe followed for correct remedial 
measures. Robert L. Ellis has given n fevj suggestions in 
his Educa,bionil Psychology i./hich are Iceot in mind by the 
present writer while writing the folloo/ing ^ 

teacher or parent should first search himself as 
to how far he or she is responsible for the problems. 

2. Preventive measures are better than remedial ones. 

Always try to remove the sources of trouble. 

If the teacher is lorge-hearted, if his teaching is 
interesting to the pumlls, he ''dJl never be disrespected. 
The best method of discipline is to involve the 
pupils in learning such ns through the project jTiothod. 

The projects to i^e given to the pupils should be 
inLerosuing and not boring. 

Praise, social approval, and rewards by way of some 
privileges serve as best incentives to keep the morale 
high in the class. 
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Age and sex differences are important in devising 
corrective measures. Younger children and girls are 
more amenable to controls. Older boys need more 
persuasion* 

Nervous and sensitive children should be given greater 
attention. They usually don't need punishment. If 
they are punished, they may reach the point of no 
return. 

There are many individual differences among children. 
So don't use the same method \/]th all, although the 
problem behaviour may be similar. 

Sarcastic remarks sometimes cause permanent injury 
to sensitive minds. 

Aiv\/ays look to the reelings of other children in the 
class. Your attitude to the guilty may sometimes be 
misunderstood by the fallow students. They have 

greater rapport with their class-mates than with the 
teacher. 

Avoid nagging. Adopt corrective measures and then 
drop the matter. 

Do not show your anger throunh > 

y uixuugn fpowning in the-class¬ 
room. You can do the same keeping a stern face only 

and not allowing misdemeanours any more. 



The teacher has to bo 'mother' of the children and 


not 'father', A mother will never frown upon her 
child for a long time, although the ch.ild may be 
at fault* 

The teacher should exploit all opportunities of 
mixing viith his pupils, He should plav with them 
and go with them on excursions or visits to place 
ox"' interest. 

Never continue a grudge against any child. The child's 
mciiiory is short and he does understand his faults. 
Groups should not be punished for individual's Faults, 
Always se« that your behaviour does not lead to the 
anger of the s ludent-world of the school against you 

or other teachers. 

Your reincdiai measures will be fruitful to the extent 
to which they are child-contered and not 'your 

ogo-cenLorod'!. 
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title of PAPER ; THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE COUNSELING Tm 

CHILD CENi^RED EDUCATION—SO^C 
EMPIRICAL EXPERIENCES 


Robert E. Beck^ 

A brief overview of the basic principles nf ... 

1 -'-'- o ui guidance 

counseling illustrates that there is a very close 'fit' 
between those principles and the goals of child centered 
education. The two concepts are compatible and complementary 
They are also synergistic. Each fosters growth and enhance 
ment of the other. 

Bruce Shertzer and Shelley Stone in their text 
F undamentals of Guidance identify six basic principles of 
guidance counseling. They are stated below ; 

Principle I - Guidance is concerned primarily and 
systematically with the personal development of the 
individual. 

Principle iPI - The primary mode by which guidance is 

conducted lies in individual behavioral Processes. 
Principl.e III - Guidance is oriented toward cooperation 

not compulsion. 

Principle IV - Humans have the capacity for 8;elf- 
development. 


* Dr, Rabert E, Beck is an internationally reputed 
psy chologist-cum-Counsollor. He is the Director 
of Pupil Services in the American Embassy School, 
New Delhi. 
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Pr inciple V ; Guidance is based upon recognizing 
the dignity and worth of individuals as well as 
their right to choose. 

^insi^lej^ ; Guidance is a continuous, sequential 
educational process.*" 

The primary goal of guidance is the enhancement and 
facilitation of personal development. Personal development 
encompasses a broad range of intra-personal and inter-personal 
interactions including those with significant others such as 
teachers, parents, siblings, extended family members and peers. 
Child centered educators and guidance counselors recognize 
that a student's success or failure at any stage of their 
educational development is often closely tied to a sense of 
emotional well being. That sense of well being is in turn 

tisd to successful Inter-percunal Interactions with significant 
others such as teachers. 


Abraham Maslow s cogent theory of personality developmen 
helps us understand just how Important a sonso of emotional 
well being is as a percursor to success and as a critical 
ingredient In the process of learning. Beginning with the 
most basic human physiological needs (i.e.,the need to satisfy 
hunger) and moving through a hierarchy of higher order needs 
(the need fox safety,for belongingness and love, for respect 
and self-esteem,and the need for self-aotuallsation), 


Shertzdr and Stone, pp. 51-53,1901 
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Maslow’s theory demonstrates that it is 
satisfy highor ord^r needs unless more basic needs 
first mot. A child 'vho ns hunnry, a child wh 


are 

° is ab 


and/or physically abused is distracted and frighten^b 

* t » M _ + K rs V-v UJ _ 


child. For such a child far more than his studies 
Such a child suffers a loss of self-regard 


SUff 


and a l 
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motivation to succeed. Child centered educators 
are all too avA/aro of this dynamico. 


ss 


and 


Of 


selors 


The second principle of guidance states that +k 
primary mode by which guidance is conducted lies . 

dividual 

processes. This principle underscores the profound 

po ^ 

guidance counselors have for the need to view each stucior^.^. 
as an individual. Guidance counselors and child contGig^^ 
educators are cognizant of the fact thgt students Iqqj^j^ 
different rates and through different and unique styje^ 
learning. They pay careful attention to individual 

^®^'Qnces. 

Through observation end diagnosis co nse ors and chiiq 

r '^'^ntorod 

oduentors identify what works best tor oach student the 

classroom. Careful'analysis of 3*^ individual's learning 

style leads the way to more successful instructional tepk 

. '^nniques. 

Guidance counselors assemble vi a pieces of Information 
about a child's external world (i.e., his living environment 
peer relationships) that offer clues to why a child is 
not motivated to learn in the classroom. Guidance couosej^^ 
and child centered educators recognize the critical importance 
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of the concept of motivation in learning. They know that 

{ 

only through the study of individual processes can a clear 
understanding be gained of each child’s intrinsic and 
extrinsic motivators. 

Importantly, guidance is oriented toward cooperation, 
not compulsion. "Guidance depends on releasing the internal 
motivation, and/or willingness to change, rather than on external 
coercion or threat. Duress creates mistrust, not improvement. 
This statement highlights the view held by guidance counselors 
and child centered educators that students respond to positive 
nurturance of their internal motivation to learn. The work 
of guidance counselors is to free up suppressed, hidden or 
denied potential to achieve and succeed. In doing so they 
respect the Individual's right of choice. They do not force 
their view on their clients vT coerce individuals to action. 

At the core of guidance counseling and child centered 
education is a respect for eacli child's or adult's uniqueness 
and a respect for the right of each individual to make 
self-motivated decisions, in the counseling relationship 
a mutual give and take of respect between counselor and client 
becomes the catalyst and foundation for freeing up blocked 

motivation to achieve and for building a greater sense of 
self-es teem, 

2 Shertzer and Stone, 


p. 52 



_ This last point is c, losely tied to the fourth 
principle of guidance. It states that humans h^ve'the 
capacity for solf-development.' At the foundation of 'child 
centered education and inherent in the philosophy of guidance 
counseling is the view that each individual, child or adult, 
has the potential for positive development. Taking the 
position that development is goal directed, it can be argued 
that individuals strive to achieve a better understanding 
of the world in which they live and a better understanding 
of who they are. They do this through formal learning (i.e., 
school related learning) and through informal learning (i.e, , 
Interactions with others and the environment outside of school) 
The fourth principle does not, however, mean that self-* 
development will always unfold in a positive direction. Nor 
does it imply that positive self-development is a continuous 
uninterrupted process, Guictance counselors as well as child 
centered educators know that all individuals at various phases 
of their life face normal developmental crises, Erik Erickson 
theory of personality development has helped us understand 
that self-development is the byproduct of a passage through 
and over normal life's 'hurdles' and crises. The outcome of 
the resolution of life's normal crises is an integrated and 
wholesome sense of self. When a child or adult is blocked 
or frustrated in his effort to resolve problems brought on 
by normal transitions through life, self-development and 



learning suffers. It is the role of guidance counselors 
to be aware of expected crises and to facilitate the resolution 
of crises. Child-centered educators, in conjunction with 
counselors, parents and school administrators, assist children 
in surmounting difficult developmental transitions. 

Earlier it was noted that guidance counselors do not 
force or coerce individuals. This is quite consistent with 
the fifth principle of guidance. It asserts that guidance 
is based upon recognizing the dignity and worth of individuals 
as well as their right to choose. Guidance counselors and 
child-centered educators recognize the importance of respectirg 
children's rights, within limits set by age and an individual's 
relative level of maturity, to make personal choices. They 
capitalize on the fact that all Individuals havo the potential 
to develop a sense of individual responsibility. Such 
self-responsibility is fostered through encouraging personal 
choicG as well as self-control. Learning to balance the 
exercise of freedom with self-control is a major task of 

childhood that is fostered by child centered educators and 
by guidance counselors. 

The sixth principje states that guidance is a continuous, 
sequential educational process. Just as child growth and 
development is a continuous and sequential process so is 
counseling and education a continuous process. Facilitating 
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development begins in early < hildhood and spans the entire 

continuum of development. Guidance co'-nsolors are studied 

in the phases of child and adult emotional, cognitive, and 

social dGV(.‘lopmont and they are aware of the interplay between 

development and learning. They are trained and skilled in a 

wide range of counseling techniques that are applied throughout 

the period of schooling from the early childhood years 

through the university years (i.e., group and individual 

counseling for emotional or social adjustmontj vocational 

and college' counseling; consulting with teachers, parents and 

school administrators; educational testing; behavior modifi“ 

cabion). Counselors do not intervene simply at a time of 

acute crises. This is but one facet of a guidance counselor's 

job. Given their child contcrod orientation and given their 

understanding of child and adult development they believe it 

is important to focus on the prevention of crises and the 

facilitation of normal development. In this sense guidance 

counseling is proactive rather than reactive. Guidance 

counseling takes a long term and holistic view of the child. 
Just as development is life long and continuous so is guidance. 

It should be a part of the fabric of a comprehensive school 

program from the earliest years (i,e.,nursery school) through 

the higher education ^rears (i.e,,college and university). 



no " ® - 

Child centered teache-' and administrators do not 
give mere lip service to the concept of individualizing 
education. They recognize the importance of viewing children 
unique. They recognize that guidance counselors offer a 
constellation of services that foster positive development 
in each child. As a result of bhis awareness and as a result 
of shared principles and beljofs there is a natural roinforcemer 
by child centered educators of the work done by guidance 
counselors and similarly a natural reinforcement by guidance 
counselors of the work done by child centered teachs rs. 

This mutually reinforcing relationship is synergistic. The 
total effect of the efforts of child centered educators and 
of the efforts of guidance counselors is greater than the 
sum of the two effects taken independently. The outcome 
is a team effort in which greater effort and energy is expended 
on the part of teachers, admi. istrators and counselors as they 
strive to help each student reach his o. her maximum potential, 

A less tangible but equally important outcome of this 
team effort and shared philosophy is the overall improvement 
of staff moral and improved sense of professionalism. The 
positive benefits for students of improved staff moral are 
obvious. Individual students, indeed the entire educational 
enterprise from nursery schoolithrough college and the 
university, can only profit from the synergistic relationship 
shared by child centered educators and guidance specialists. 
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The following will be a presentation of three cases 
that illustrate several of the principles and techniques of 
guidance counseling, Th^^y higiilight how child centered edu¬ 
cators and guidance counselo s approach students in need of 
assistance through a team effort, 

Jan attended the American Embassy School, the school 
where the author is a counselor and school psychologist, from 
grade 7 through grade 12, He is a Norwegian. Soon after his 
arrival at our school he was brought to the counselor’s 
attention by several of his classroom teachers at a regular 
"early warning" meeting. These are meetings that all teachers 
attend once a week. The meeting is chaired by the school 
principal and the counselor is always in attendance. At 
these meetings teachers raise concerns about the academic and 
nr Social/emotional adjustmer'' of individual students. Several 
teachers who interact with the child (e.g., regular classroom 
teacher, athletic instructor o.. coach, specialist teachers 
such as the art or music toac'^'er) contribute their observations 
and concerns. The counselor and principal take notes and 
participate in the discussion. It should also be noted that 
in addition to these early wa''-ning meetings teacners refer 
students to the guidance counselor through guidance counselor 
referral forms. They need not wait until the early warning 
meeting to refer a child. The purpose of the early warning 
meeting and the guidance counselor referral system 
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notify tha counselor of pobojicial or existing problems. In 
this sense the early warning and refer al system is proactive 
as well as reactive in nature. 

the early warning meeting Jan's teachers noted that 
he seemed very withdrawn, that he frustrated easily when 
confronted with classroom assignments, and that he was quick 
to cry while claiming that he had been teased. They also 
commented that his homework was seldom completed and that it 
was usually done in a very sloppy and almost illegible manner. 

His English teacher brought samples of his written assignments 
to the meeting. It was apparent to all present that he either 
did not take an effort to write neatly or that he had serious 
difficulty in penmanship. 

It was decided that the counselor and the principal 
would research Jan's background further to detormino if he 
had a history of difficulties such as noted above (Jan was new 
to our school). It was also agreed that his classroom teachers 
would continue to closely monitor his classroom performance 
and behaviour over the next week. It was obvious to his teachers 
that Jan was in nood of immediate assistance and that he was 
having difficulty in adjusting to the academic and social 
demands of our school. 



Following the early arning meeting the principal 

1 

and the counselor mr b to organize their approach to Jan's 
problem. This led to a number of events; review of Jan's 
school records which were brojght with him from his former 
school^ a fact finding interview with Jan's parents with the 
counselor; observation of Jan in the classroom by the counselor; 
administration of a' psychoeducational test battery; regulaf 
and routine consultation with Jan's teachers and parents; 
and, weekly reality based and supportive counseling sessions 
with Jan. 

Review of Jan's records revealed a history of low 
grades. It also revealed that he had been in at least four 
schools and four different countries before coming to our school 
(his father is an international businessman). Importantly, 
review of his records and obr rvations and discussions with 
Jan revealed that ho was fluent in English, French and 
Norwegian. This made it dorr that ho was not experiencing an 
English-as-a-second-language ,roblem. The initial interview 
with his parents confirmed that he had a history of academic 
adjustment difficulties and on occasion social adjustment 
difficulties (i.e,,withdrawal) since he entered grade school. 

His parents confirmed that he had become particularly withdrawn, 
teary and generally depressed since he entered our school. Th y, 
of course, were very concerned about his academic? social and 
emotional development. At the suggestion of the counselor Jan's 
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parents agreed to allow Jan t > he given a full psychoeducational 
test battery (this consisted of educati .nal achievement tests, 
aptitude tests, and projective tests). It was also agreed that 
Jan would begin to see the counselor for regular one-to-one 
weekly counseling sessions. Testing in addition to counseling 
would serve the twofold purposes of generating more information 
that could be helpful in understanding Jan's unique learning 
style and diffioulties and it would provide support for Jan 
while giving him the opportunity to express his view about 
his learning and social problems. 

Jan was very receptive to testing and counseling. It 
was obvious from the start that he was anxious to get help 
with his problem. He willingly participated in the testing 
sessions and was quite articulate in counseling sessions. 

Testing revealed some startling discrepancies. Jan's 
intelligence was measured in the superior range. However, 
his achievement scores (as measured by straight forward reading, 
spelling and mathematics tests) wore well below what could be 
expected given his level of intelligence. Further indepth 
diagnostic testing revealed some of the reasons for the dis¬ 
crepancy between his achievement and aptitude scores. Jan was 
clearly dyslexic. He simply could not properly attack words. 
Numbers as well as letters in words were frequently transposed, 
omitted or substituted. This made reading as well as writing 
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extremely difficult for him. Projective testing revealed 
that even though Jan’s overall ego development could be 
characterized as sound,, he was greatly pained and embarrassed 
by the fact that he could not read and write legibly. He 
felt he was ’’dumb” and "stupid". Clearly Jan's self-esteem 
was damaged. 

The test results and a prescription for educational 
remediation were brought back to Jan's parents and his teachers. 
What followed was the organization of a special daily tutorial 
program for Jan that consisted of one-to-one tutoring by a 
teacher skilled in working with children with specific reading 
disabilities such as Jan's. His regular classroom teachers 
adjusted their expectations and methods of teaching Jan. For 
example, they agreed to tost Jan orally instead of giving him 
timed written tests. They Ic-rned quickly how powerful a 
student Jan was. He began to achieve a+ much higher levels. 

They allowed him to tape record’ class lectures and tape 
record his answers to home wo k assignments instead of writing 
them. Writing took an inordinate amount of time and was 
difficult for him. As a consequence he often left his assignment 
unfinished. His parents were encouraged by the counselor not 
to move to another country and school if this was at all possible 
Such disruptions in schooling only exacerbated Jan's learning 
problems. They came to understand how Jan's learning problem 
was being passed along from school to school without a chance 
for school staff to thoroughly diagnose and remediate his learn¬ 
ing difficulties. 
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FortunatelyJ Jan's pa.L(?nts were able to arrange for 
an extended tour of duty in India. Jan continued to receive 
periodic counseling and remedial teaching lessons throughout 
his stay at our school and his parents and teachers consulted 
regularly with the guidance counselor during,that period. 

He came to understand that he was far from "stupid”. Instead 
he came to know that he had specific problems that impeded his 
ability to learn. He overcame and compensated for several 
of his problems (i,e., he became proficient at the use of 
the typewriter and word processor). His years at our school 
were not without their difficult and frustrating moments. 

And it is likely that he will always experience difficulty in 
reading. But, I am happy to report that not only did he 
successfully complete his requirements for graduation but he 
also entered a university and obtained a bachelor's degree. 

He majored in forestry. He had always wanted to be a forester. 

I believe that is exactly wha L tie is doing today. 

The second example is that of a younger child. Dina 
was aged 10 and in grade 5, She came to the attention of the 
counselor through a referral from her classroom teacher. The 
teacher noted that Dina found it very difficult to make friends. 
On the contrary, she seemed quite adept at alienating children 
and at making enemies. She frequently boasted of her academic 
prowess and achievements to her classmates. The classroom 
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teacher felt that she tended to exaggerate and lie about her 
previous achievements. The end result of this behavior was 
rejection by her peers. 

The counselor phoned,her parents for permission to 
meet with Dina, As they were not familiar with the role of 
a guidance counselor, it was decided to meet with them in 

' 1 

person. There was an initial reluctance on their part to 
accept the fact that Dina was having social adjustment 
difficulties in school. They also verbalized that they were 
uncomfortable with the idea that Dina needed to bo seen by 
a counselor. Even though they were somewhat reluctant they 
accepted the request to allow Dina to meet with the counselor. 

Dina was seen twice weekly for counseling. During the 
counseling sessions strong feelings of anxiety surfaced 
regarding her fears of being lonely and rejected by her peers. 
Unfortunately, her desire to please and impress her peers and 
the overanxious manner in which she attempted to do this 
proved counterproductive, offensive at times disruptive. 

Since Dina was an articulate child it was possible to 
talk openly with her about her problem. She was able to 
understand the impact her behavior had on her classmates. 

She was also able to discuss possible solutions to the problem. 
The counselor and Dina developed strategics for improving 
her peer relationships. She agreed to monitor her behavior 
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by keeping a daily journal. The contents of the journal 
were routinely discussed at counseling sessions. It was 
also agreed that Din? and the counselor would meet with 
her classroom teacher to discuss her behaviour and ways 
of improving her peer relationships. This team approach 
proved quite fruitful. It was during the discussion with 
her teacher that the counselor learned of Dina's keen 
interest in history and current events. The teacher later 
grouped Dina with congenial children who had similar interests. 
It was also decided that Dina could talk with her teacher 
about her feelings and worries whenever they had a common 
free period. 

Dina was seen by the counselor on a regular basis for 
roughly four months. During that time her anxieties seemed 
to abate and her behavion and ability to make and keep friends 
improved dramatically. The teacher confiimod this and also 
reported that the mood and atmosphere of the entire class 
seemed to Improve as Dina's behavior became less intrusive 
and irritating to others. 

This example illustrates the negative "ripple effect" 
a child's problematic behavior can have on an entire classroom. 
In this case the intervention of a child centered teacher 
and a guidance counselory with support from the child's parents, 
proved to be productive and reparative not only for Dina but 
also for her fellow classmates. 



The third example is that of a 3y2year old child 
in nursery school, Ajay was referred to the counselor by 
his classroom teacher during his second week of attendance. ' 

He had not uttered a word to her or to his peers since his 
arrival at our school. He participated very little in 
any indoor or outdoor activities. He refused to play with 
other children and he seemed quite defenseless when confronted 
by others who were more aggressive. The counselor observed 
him at play in the nursery school. His behavior did not 
change even after his teachers, with the help of the counselor, 
attempted to increase his language production through a reward 
system (e,g., he was praised frequently by the teacher and 
teacher's aid when he showed even the slightest interest in 
getting Involved in classroom and outdoor activities)'. 

The counselor interviewed his parents. They were very 
concerned about his refusal to talk and engage in play with 
other children. They explained that almost on a daily basis Ajay 
asked them not to send him to nursery school. They noted that 
his behavior was normal at home. The counselor visited the 
house and observed Ajay at play. It was quite apparent that 
he could talk and quite apparent that he enjoyed vigorous play. 

He talked freely to his parents and to his younger sibling. His 
taciturn behavior and his lack of contact with other children at 
school continued for several more weeks. After considerable 
discussion it was decided to withdraw Ajay from nursery school. 
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Instead it was suggested by the counselor that he meet 
at his home with several of his neighborhood playmates on a 
regular basis during the week. Although his parents felt 
very anxious and defeated by this suggestion they agreed to 
do this for the remainder of the academic year. It was the 
counselor’s and teacher’s impression that Ajay was not ready to 
enter the more formal setting of a nursery school. It was 
also their impression that forcing him to go to nursery school 
would only prove to be deleterious. This was explained to 
Ajay's parents. 

The counselor kept in contact with Ajay's parents throughout 
ttie year. They reported that he met regularly with his neighborheil 
as suggested. They noted that his behavior was quite normal since 
his withdrawal from nursery school and that he seemed very happy. ' 

There was no report over the year of a recurrence of elective 
mutism. 

At the start of the new school year the counselor suggests 
to his parents that they offer the opportunity to Ajay to attend 
School (he was still within age appropriate limits for nursery 
school). However, they were encouraged not to force school on 
him. If he was willing they were urged to take Ajay to visit the 
school on a routine basis several weeks before school opened. 

©urlng those visits they were told to encourage him to play en the 
outdoor and indoor equipment. Ajay seemed quite happy with this 

arrangement. By the time school was to open he verbalized Ihis 
willingness to attend. 



Ajay attended the school that year and is presently 
in grade 2. When he returned he did not immediately begin 
to speak or interest with others. Within a few v^/eeks, 
however, he was fully engaged in conversation and in play. 

He continues to be quite normal in his interaction with 
others. 

It appears that Ajay was simply not ready at age 
3y2 to enter nursery school and not ready to separate from 
his parents and familiar surroundings. It was obvious that 
he did not feel safe at school. By the'time he was 4y2, 
however, he was better able to cope with the stress of 
separation and ready to join school. The understanding and 
efforts of sympathetic and empathic teachers, counselor and 
parents and a gradual program of desensitization (i.e.,visits 
to the school before it opened) made it possible for him 
to eventually overcome his fears and experience success at 
school. 


The above examples are not meant to be exhaustive in 
their analyses. They are presented only as exaraple/i of the 
type and kind of issues confronted by guidance counselors 
and child centered educators. They wore designed to 
illustrate how child centered educators and guidance counselors 
work closely together to assist children in the resolution 
of problems. 
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X IX, , Q,F. ...P-A P E^s. CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION; THE TAKE¬ 
OFF STAGE 


K.N.Sud^^ 

The learning process appears to be turning into 
a race without a finishing line, '’''fork, work, work 
says everyone to the school going child. And the 
exhortation does not seem to stop or even slow down. No 
one wants him to take a resnite or regain his breath. 

At school the teacher frowns if he hasn't completed his 

homework. Back home mummy wants him to score over his 
cousins and all the neighbours’ brats. Daddy likes to 
hear only that he is always on top of the class so that, 

in due course, he can be on top of the world. Well, 

there is the outer space. Why can't he leave cosmonauts 
like Rakesh Sharma by the v>;ayside? the parents argue. 
Their answer to him, if he falls back in the rush for 
excellence, is censure and taunts. 

These days the child is registered for admission 
at half a dozen prestigious schools (no chances, mine you) 
even before he is born. The day he learns to take the 
first step in life pressure on him starts building up to 
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memorise nursery rhynies, count numbers > articulate letters 
alphabets of 

of/at least two languages, recognise objects, shapes and 
colours, etc. All this is supposed to prepare him for the 
momentous interview he will face on reaching the age of 
three. That will be the take-off stage in his educational 
career. 


Perhaps it would be easier for an average graduate 
to sail into the Indian Administrative Service or get 
some other plum post than for a stripling of three or four 
years to cross the interview barrier for acceptance into 
an elitist school of his parents' choice. The latter, 
shy and bewildered, may fail to answer questions, tell 
a story or sing when told to. He may not be able to 
discinguish one smell from another, identify colours, 
arrange the blocks or tell hxs house number and the street 
name. A myriad of things may be asked from him. The 
more prestigious the school the more elaborate the 
screening test. Assisted by experts (as if a Ph.D.thesis 
is oeing judged), the interview panel tries to scoope out 
the best from among the admission seekers. In a matter of 
ten to fifteen minutes the "examiners” are supposed to 
assess the child's intelligence, memory, vocabulary, 
artistic skill, neuro-muscular coordination, sensory 
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diGcrirniao tion and awarenesa of the surroundinqs. Among 
the things he is expected to know are human anatomy, animal 
and birds' names and sounds, nature's products such as 
trees, flowers, fruits and vegetables, the national flag 
and anthem, et al. Additionally, he may be asked to draw 
and paint figures, fix blocks, decipher picture stones, 
recognise shapes, tell days of the week and names of bhe 
months in a running order. In order to test his manners 
an examiner might offer him a candy or pat him for saying 
or doing something right. But due to sheer nervousness 
the child fails to say "thank you". This alone is sometimes 
considered a reason enough for his rejection. 

The ordeal for the parents is no less trying. As 
their off-" 5 pring approaches the school-going age, tension^ 
builds up in the family. The admission months turn into a 
nightmare. Friends and persons in the know of things are 
consulted. AP'^roaches are made in quarters that matter. 
Subterfuges are resorted to Por solving problems posed by 
the child's age falling short of or exceeding the cut-off 
date fixed by the school authorities by a few days. The 
admission has to be manipulated somehow. And hence no 
expense or effort is spared. Pressure is sought to be 
brought on the persons in charge of admission from ail 



possible sources, VIPs with proper links are in great 
demand during this period. The unscrupulous among them 
might even exploit the parents' anxiety. 

The principals of schools high on the priority list 
of parents seeking admission for their little ones often 
behave like highbrow bureaucrats as though the destiny of 
the nation is in their hands, while the parents act like 
supplicants before them. The agony of the latter has to be 
seen to be believed. Why, even the peons and the 
administrative staff are sometimes quite curt in their 
attitude. The child himself cannot but be affected by the 
anxiety write large on parents' faces and that too on his 
account. And if he fails to qualify for admission to the 
preferred school, it might have an adverse psychological 
effect on him besides making ■ne parents feel unhappy. Not 
a good cmen at the threshold of his academic career which 
may run over more than a couple of decades. 

Is all this really needed? Is the stiff criteria 
applied to test the intelligence of a child of three to 
five years justified? Is it desirable to subject him to a 
strain which he is hardly old enough to withstand? Besides, 
is the selection by and large fair and unbiased? And dees 
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the school really get the host of the lot who knock at 

I 

its doors? What about the rejects? Why should they suffer 
humiliation over something for which they are not responsible 
Undoubtedly, this whole exercise is uncalled for and a 
wrong starting point for the learning process. 

There is no denying the fact that the selection 
procedure resorted to by public, convent and other most 
sought after schools is hard on the child and impairs the 
development of his personality from a very tender age. 

Ip some cases it gives rise to neurotic problems that dog 
him at every step as he grows up. Often it sows in him 
seeds of anger, hostility, hatred and irritation which 
sprout on unexpected occasions in adulthood. Even his 
physical growth may not be normal. 

Children subjcctod -o this kind of stress often lose 
weight, develop abdominal disorders and show distaste for 
food. They also become victims of diseases such as 
stuttering, mental retardation and sporadic outbursts of 
temper. Wo should learn from the experience of Japan where 
excessive emphasis is laid on achieving excellence of 
performance at too early an age which is the cause of the 
high incidence of suicides there among children who fail 
to come up to expectations■ 
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It is a my’th that a child who shows early promise 
or displays sharp reflexes will in later life turn out to 
be a genius. Not necessarily. Some of the world’s greatest 
intellectuals, inventors, scientists and writers such as 
Einstein, Newton and Ramanujam were no prodigies to begin 
with and came from ordinary social backgrounds. Recently 
a study sponsored by the Inner London Education Authority 
showed that a difficult social background does not, in 
itself, preclude academic success. The quality of teaching, 
curriculum planning, classroom environment and wise 
utilisation of school funds are, among others, the factors 
that Influence achievement of educational goals. These 
could virtually eliminate the effects of class. 

* 

Who knows that a child who does not make the grade 
in the present system of school admission might at a 
later stage top his class? Often the students who distinguish 
themselves at the secondary or university stage were found 
rather dull and ordinary pupils in the first few years of 
their schooling. Therefore, what is the big deal in denying 
entry to a toddler who, perhaps overawed by the gravely 
looking unfamiliar faces shooting questions at him, is 
unable to open his mouth to say what in fact ho may be knowing 
and would in all probability have told in a normal relaxed 
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atmosphere? And how does the school concerned gain by 
keeping him out in ^reference to another child who may appear 
smarter to the examiners but is actually less intelligent 
then the first one? 

Undoubtedly, the present system of testing the 
hopefuls for admission to prestigious schools leaves much 
to be desired. It not only has deleterious effects on 
the child who is turned back but also places unbearable 
strain on his parents. Additionally, it encourages 
malpractices. Hence it must be replaced by a reasonable, 
simple and humane method of judging a kid’s I.O. 

The National Policy on Education, 1986, lays 
considerable emphasis on a child-centred approach in the 
matter of elementary education. It says; "A warm, welcoming 
and encouraging approach, in which all concerned share a 
solicitude for the needs of the child, is the best motivation 
for the child to attend school and learn. A child-centred 
and activity-based process of learning should be adopted 
at the primary stage. First generation learners should 
be allowed to sot their own pace and be given supplementary 
remedial instruction." But is tho system of admission to 
popular schools in vogue at present conducive to the child- 
centred process of learning as enunciated above'^' Unfortunately 



the National Policy is silent on this important issue beyond 
saying that there should be universal enrolment and 
retention of children up to 14 years of age. Are the children 
who fail to gain entry into good schools to bo allowed* 
to become poor cousins of the lucky ones? How do you then 
remove disparities and equalise educational opportunity 
which the National Policy wants us to achieve? These 
disparities and unequal treatment begin right at the 
beginning of a child's educational career. 

A humane and child-centred approach should envisage 
easy entry into school of his parents'choice, loving care 
and affection by all concerned, less burden of books and 
subjects taught, total elimination of homework, and lots 
of opportunities for play and interaction with other 
children. Slogging with books and comparison with others' 
performance are not the real key to success. What the 
child needs most is q reassuring pat by his parents and 
teachers, a few breaks from the school routine and a greater 
understanding of his needs. They should try to seo things 
from his point of view. He will certainly do better if ho 
is told with a smile that ho is indeed capable of it. If 
this is done he will gain in confidence and feel securo. 
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Another problem thal is plaguing the educational 
system these days is the high cost of learning at the 
elementary school stage. To get a child admitted to a 
reasonably good school costs his parents a fortune. Apart 
from paying registration fees ranging from Rs.10 to Rs.50 to 
a number of schools (as a precaution against rejections), 
the parents undertake to make handsome donations to the 
building fund, the parent-teacher association and several 
"welfare” outfits which is a feature of most prestigious 
schools. How much the parents might have spent on greasing 
the palms of persons who have pulled the strings for them 
is anybody's guess. 

However, the bock breaking expenditure is often 
incurred on purchase of books,bags, boxes, uniforms, sports 
kit, bus fees and a myriad other items. It is estimated 
that by the time a child gets going into a nursery class hi 
parents would have shelled out a total of Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 5,000 to make him schoolworthyI This is only the initial 
outlay. Thereafter monthly/quarterly payments make them 
either tighten their belts or tap some source of ooj^gr ki 
^amd^ani, (unaccounted income). 
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Books and other equi.^nent not only break the backs 
of the parents but also those of the children. The school 
bag has been growing fatter and heavier over the years, 
what with textbooks, workbooks, exercise books, maps and 
charts, project articles, the tiffin box, water bottle, 
et al. The only thing remaining to be added is perhaps 
the last straw on the camel's back. 

The school syllabus today is crammed with all 
possible subjects, relevant as well as irrelevant to a 
child's educational requirements. The teachers are expected 
to "cover" all that goes on under the sky, in it and 
beyond it. It is being justified in the name of explosion 
of knowledge brought about by scientific development. It 
IS no concern of the curriculum planners if the pupils 
sought to be taught lack thj capacity to grasp all that is 
being pushed down their 'uncomprehending minds. They 
expect tho fivo-yoar-olds to follow abstract mathematical 
concepts such as an "ora" a "millennium" or a "century" 
even though the latter have yet to learn working with 
numerals like grouping, ordering and representing them* 
Likewise, they are taught abstract vocabulary and grammer 
when they have not yet como to grips with letters of tho 
alphabet and learnt to form words. 
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The irony of the aiLuation is that the teachers 

are aware that what they are telling the children is for 

the most part beyond their comprehension* But they are 

pressed for time since they have to complete before the 

session ends all the lessons assigned to them* Hence the 

undue hurry. The National Council of Educational Research 

and Training itself has acknowledged in one of its reoorts 

grade 

that the curriculum load at each/level has grown excessive. 
However, no effort has so far been made to lighten this 
burden. The curriculum planners must come out of the 
airconditioned chamber, shed their indifforence to child 
psychology, take stock of the reality on the ground 
and sit with knowledgeable groups of teachers and parents 
to devise syllabuses that are practicable, digostible 
and involve a reasonable cost. If the objective is indeed 
child"centred education then ho must be rid of the oppression 
of excessive learning. In these days of fast technological 
progress the child learns a great deal from listening to 
radio, watching television and films, reading comics, 
playing with mechanical toys, hearing the elders' discussions 
on various things at home and through interaction with 
other children in and away from the school. 



But most of this is o feature of the urban scenario 
and is largely related to the upper and middle classes. 

At the other end of the economic and social divide are 
children of the rural poor and urban lower classes - the 
slum and jhuggi jhompri dwellers. They have to remain 
content with attending fund-starved schools run by village 
panchayats, district boards, civic bodies and private 
charities. By and large those schools are ill-equipped, 
under-staffed and overcrowded. The chaupals and 
panchayatghars are often used as classrooms. Some schools 
in this category are housed in remshacklo structures 
with leaking roofs and in tonts. Few have the facility 
of a playground. The teachers are for the most part semi- 
trnined and inadequately educated or informed. The 
National Policy on Education informs us that the status 
of the teacher reflects the socio-cultural ethos of a 
society and that he should have the freedom to innovate 
and devise appropriate methods of communication and acti¬ 
vities relevant to the needs and capabilities of pupils in 
his charge. But do the teachers in such schools enjoy 
status and respoctability'? Does the treatment they receive 
from the government and the community motivate and 
inspire them on "constructive and creative lines"? 
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It IS not unusual to come across a single-toacher 

school in the countryside. His only teaching aid is a 

black board and chalk. In most such schools pupils have 

no more than a couple of badl/ printed textbooks which 

arc usually bought second hand from children who have 

moved into the higher class. Uniforms are out of the 

quGstion, To top it all> in some rural areas students have 

it 

to walk five to ten miles to roach the school, There/is 
the load of poverty instead of tho burden of the school bag 
that they have to carry. How can products of such schools 
compete with those from public schools in metropolitan 
towns either for admission to institutes of higher learning 
or for well-paid jobs? 

The concept of a national system of education as 
laid down in the Indian Const'tution and reiterated in the 
latest policy document implies that up to a given level 
all students, irrGS''ioctivc of casto, croed, location, etc. 
have access to education of a j:ojmp^ar_abtl^ quality. Is tho 
objective anywhere in sight? How far have we been able 
to narrow the big gap between educational facilities avail¬ 
able in urban areas and the villages and between children 
of the elite classes and those of tho poor folks in the 
forty years of indepondonco and the seven five-year plans'? 



The latest policy do jment candidly admits that the 
general formulations in the 1968 Policy did not get trans¬ 
lated into detailed strategy of implementation. They did 
not receive the necessary financial and organisational 
support with the result that the problem has assumed 
massive proportions. And what guarantee is there that the 
new formulations will not meet the same fate? What is 
needed is the will to implement decisions taken after duo 
deliberations. It is sad to say that this wilJ be woefully 
lacking both in the governmental agencies and the educational 
planners. Little wonder education has been getting a low 
priority all through. And yet the new policy brazenly 
declares that "we are bound to succeed in achieving our 
obj ectives 
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title of pap er : PSYCMOLOGICAL BASES OE LE/JINER--CENTERED 

EDUCATIOi'L- JJ .PLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Kuldip Kumar '''' 

The leorner-CGnterod education, as emphasized in tho 
National Policy on Education « 1906, integrates tho theory 
and research of a number of investigators such as Dewey, 

Skinner, Piaget, Erikson, Rogers, Maslow and the like, who 
have contributed to the devolonment of 'environmental design' 
'Progressive education' and ’’open Education' in recent docodos. 

There might be some surprised that Dewoy (1859-1954) 
was a psychologist, because he is most noted for being a 
philosopher. His training in graduate school and his early 
professional role in academia labelled him psychologist. 

He was appointed Head of Psychology at the University ol 
C hicago in 1054. 

Dewey was determined to apply his version of Psycho- 
logical theoTy to tho oduc-atlonal process in a roal classroom, 
and so he established a laboratory school at the University. 

His aim was to encourage the application of scientific method 
and critical thinking to social and moral beliefs and practices. 


Dr.Kuldip Kumar is Professor in the Depa^rtmont or Eoucatlonal 
Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, NCbRT, New Delhi-110016. 
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Progressive education, as influenced by Dewey,attemptod 
to reform traditional educatici, in which the teacher lectured 
and the students copied, learned by heart, and recited. 

Students sat at desks that were fastened to the floor and 
needed permission to speak or even move, Dewey stressed the 
importance of the individual child progressing at his or her 
own pace, the importance of the child developing interest in 
the subject matter, and, most important oJ^ all that the 
child lejirns^by doiiig and by direct contact with people, 
places and things. 

Dewey’s strong belief in the desirability oT a liberal 
democratic social order influenced the broad nature of class¬ 
room structure, enohasizing greater freedom, informality, 
and activity on the part of t’ne child, who would be able to-' 
gather materials from many sources and v'ho v/ould work in small 
groups with other children. This \Jas training the student 
to live in, and contribute to, a democratic society* 

The psychological principles that vi/ere the bases of 
applications in the open^education classroom (which was the 
creation of progressive movement and the enthusiastic reports 
on British Primary Schools by educators and Journalists) 
derived in large part from environmental, gestalt,developmental, 
and oehavioural psycnology* The major elGinents of ooen— 
education are the individualised instruction and the systematic 
design of the usage of people and space. A typical inteorated 
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day of the open-education oncompasses a total environment 
in which there is a blurring of distinctions among subject 
matters and botweon the inside and outside environments 
of the classroom. In effect, it involves having available 
in the classroom environment a wide variety of stimuli and 
learning conditions to make the learning situation interesting, 
exciting, meaningful, and reinforcing to the child, and thus 
to integrate olements of the principles of all of the 
psychological theories involved. 

Open-education, thus, was designed to maximise the 
likelihood of each individual child's learning at his or her 
own pace, using the individual's own base rate as a yard stick 
to ineas'ure learning. In eftoct, the teacher designed the 
individual learning environment for each of the children in 
the class. The individual child learned to programme himself 
or herself according to a behaviourist scheme in which 
reinforcements were built into every aspect of tho onvironmont, 
(i.o. the tools, play things, human participants, materials, 
and experiences) with vfnich the teacher had carerully planned 

the classroom. 

A Piagetian view of tho child tends to emphasize the 
fact that inner biological events and thoir interaction with 
the environment determine the development of thought processes. 
The child is seen as an active agent constructing the various 
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mental schemes that will enable an understanding of, and a 
way of dealing with, the environment. Pi agot observed four 
stages of cognitive development in children. Cognitive 
stages are a characteristic nattern of mental operation 
(thinking) of a child i.e. qualitatively difTerent from that 
of childrens’ in other age groups. The four stages, which are 
in a continuous process of unfolding, are t 

1 , ^Se_nsqry-mo^tor-“S tag_e. 

The first 2 years of life, in which the 
infant discovers basic facts about the 
klorld. 

2, Pr e^- ope r a t i o n a 1 pe r i od_. 

' From 2 to 7 years of age, in which the 

child begins to utilise symbols to represent 
objects and events, 

3, Co,ncreate. Operations,. 

From 7 to 11 or 12 years of age, in which 
logical thought processes develop. 

4, For mal OjDera tiqns • 

From /'bout 12 to 16 years of age, in 
which the ability to do abstract thinking 
occurs. 

A more behavioural “ oriented psychologist would argue that 
the child is learning sets of roles that are progressively 
more complex, rather than being the site of the unfolding 
or an in-born time table. One can readily envision very real 
differences in teaching techniques as a result of these t"fO 
broad models of behaviour. 
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Erikson postulated t’-e existence of eight stages of 
emotional development and characterized them by the kinds of 
psychologncal crisis likely to occur in those stages. If 
each crisis is handled successfully by teacher^ parent or 
both, the child is able to move on to the next stage. For 
example, the psycho'-social crisis in adolescene would 
involve issues of identity, '^eachers must be aware of the 
crisis the s tudent is then undergoing and handle it 
appropriately. Such an approach places the teacher in the 
position of the ther'anist. 

Rogers has argued that the classroom climate must be 
such that students are Cree to learn. In effect, the teachers' 
role is not to ■’teach" but rather^to provide a minimal 
structure in the classroom and to encourage individual 
responsibility. The classroom should reflect the warmth and 
empathy Rogers considered basic to providing the atmosphere 
of "unconditional oosi tive regard", in which the child v/as 
completely free to learn. 

Mas low put forward a "nesdr hierarchy" of physiologic 
safety, love, and belongingness and esteem "needs". The 
ultimate for the individual was to become self fulfilled, or 
self-actualized. The teacher must than be aware of what is 
basically motivating the student and must help satisfy 
each child's needs. For example, the teacher must recognize 
a child's need for feeling safe and secure. 
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The application of techniques derived from behavioural 
and learning models of behav ''ur in the classroom reflects 
a major aspect of the current educatioial scene. The 
theoretical formulation of the behavioural stream revolves 
about that popular psychological term, learniing. Although 
most of Thorndikes' linkage of learning and instructional 
theory to the classroom environment would apply today, the 
current "behavioural influences" can be traced to Skinner 
and other operant inves ticfators . 

Many of the developi lents in education involving, the 
classroom from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s have been 
influenced by this behavioural stream, such as the omgrarnmed 
learning, computer — assisted ~ ins true t."! on, behavioural 
objectives, behaviour modification, token economy, competency- 
based teacher education, accountability, contracting, peer 
teaching and micro teaching. 

From the three streams of interaction be tween psyche- 
logy and education - behavioural, progressive, and onvironraenlal.. 
comes a set of principles that places the teacher in the 
role of integrator of theory, research, and practice„ 
Operationally, this role may be stated as follows 
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The teacher as planner of the envrronmen.t. 

Tj:ie teaclier state her or his objectives in 
behavioural terms, to achic e specific 
behavlonrnl ob;}ectives with each student. This 
IS an operational way of defining and 
evalurtinc; iiyJ_ivpalualized instrpc,tion, a key 
concept. The teache-r thus systematically 
utilizes behaviour, her or his own and 
tliat of other adults and children, in and 
out of the cJassrooiii and the physical 
f-nvironniGn t to affect the learning in each 
child. 

The toachpr _as_ source of vaJue and model, 
pX X .socX'^lV Vos.fi,ons,ible individual.. 

The teacher is sufficiently aware of her 

or his otvn values (personal perferences) 

so that tne studc to can be heir id to 

rGcognj'o that values en be.r into virtually 

every situation involving human behaviour. 

The .teacner as continual self “trainer,. 

The teacher keeps a journal as a useful 

source of self -observation and utilizes 

reactions from peers, principal, and students 

as a source of feedback to change her 

own behaviour. Community resources such as 

teacher centers, college courses, and vo 

are used to improve classroom teaching skills. 
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4. The ^teacher as participant-observeji: * 

The teacher observes and records, as 
a continuous, on going process, the 
relationship between her or his own 
behaviour and that of the pupils. 

5. The ,training of s tudents^ in /techn ique^s 
of observation and self-observation. 

In effect; the student is trained to be 

a psychological investigator applying 

psychological research in the classroom. 

6. application of specific beliaviour- 

niodification techniques in the classrom 
TO ACjiXEVX /lOUR \L OBJECTIVES 14'' 

Cj'kildrej'i. 

The teacher becomes skilled in the 

multitude of techniques derived from psychology 

to affect what takes place in the classroom. 

7. The^ design of phy'Lcal env.i ronme^ ts as 
_^arning environments. 

The teacher utilizes spatial arrangernen t 
of furniture and materials to achieve individual 
behavioural objectives. A multitude of 
media, including films, tape recorders, cameras, 
and phonographs, are used in creating specific 
learning-environment areas in science, social 
science, math, language arts, art, and music* 
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0. The teacher as resource administrator. 


The ciwiconiiiental "design teacher utilizes 
apnrooriate classroom, school, and comitiunity 
resources as necessary to achieve her or 
his objectives and as back up to enhance 
the circctivcsness of her or his procedures. 
These include poors, administrators, guidance 
leoplo, school psychologists, consultants, 
univi'i’s'ily resources, toacher centros, 
td'nJ books. 


• < » I » • 
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NAT IONAL S YMPOS IUi' 


TITLE OF PAPER ; LEARNER-CE \FTRED APPROACH 

(an answer to reach Education) 

1 

C.M.Thukral’'*' 

LEARNER-CENTRED APPROACH is a commitment to the 
development of the whole individual, his social, psychological 
and physical self as well as his intellect, which is also 
the goal of education. 

Learner-Centred Approach is by no means a recent 
innovation by NATIONAL POLICY OF EDUCATION - 1986, it has 
evolved gradually over the years. This corpus of various 
programmes grew out of the deep conviction that education 
involves the whole person as an individual with his own 
needs and problems which must be satisfied and resolved, if 
he is to derive the greatest possible benefit from the 
academic aspects of his school exporionces, 

A comprohonsivG student centred programme looks to 
the learnor's well rounded devolopmont ~ physical, social 
and emotional as woll as intolloctual. To these ends, a 
number of services administered or suioorvisod by tho 
institution should bo raado available to the school students 
throughout the country. They include the process of 

Shri C.M.Thukral, is lecturer in Psychology in tho Department 
of Educational Psychology>Counselling and GuidancOjN.C.E.R.T., 
Now Delhi. 
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selecting the most promising candidates for admission into 
schools, assessing their intellectual and personal 
characteristics, orienting them to school life, controlling 
their academic nrogress, providing adequate food and 
housing, maintaining discipline, attending to their physical 
and emotional problems, offering a profitable extra¬ 
curricular programme and providing financial aid. 

Th.e present position of the learner world is a 
source of grave concern to all concerned with education. 

If we delve deep into the causes of this situation it will 
be evident that the close contact and cordiality which 
existed between the teacher and the taught of yore are now 
totally lacking. An analysis of the reasons leading to 
this state of affairs would be interesting. 

The old GuruUuln system of this ancient land was 
very healthy and led to harmonious and healthy relationship 
between the instructor and the learner. Alarmed by the 
wave of indiscipline and lawlessness.so widely prevalent 
amongst the student community practically all over the 
country today, academicians have begun to think seriously 
and to wonder whether our forefathers in the generations 
past were after all sagacious and v;ise in their handling 
of students. cThis has focussed the attention of respoisible 
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men and women to the need of building uo closer contacts 
between the tenchiiig world and the lei'rner world and re“es tabl].sh 
the relationship which once existed between them. This is 
mainly achieved through guidance and counselling which may 
be called a modern version of the ancient Indian system. It 
is hoped t[\at by a judicious coordination of the best in the 
East and the IJestj we shall be able to evolve a satisfactory 
system to deal with this important problem. 

A very narrow view ox the concept of Leforner- 
Centred Apioroach is tol'en when some educationists put premium 
only on interactive mode of teaching and discovery 
techniques of learning. Accordingly the learners participate 
actively in the teaching-learning process by posing problems? 
asking questions? collecting inforination? finding solutions 
to problems and answers to qnjstions through their efforts, 
etc. The whole teaching-learning- I process is geared 

to the development of learner’s creativity. Different 
elements of school curriculum like content? methodology, 
evaluation, etc. are fused with the spirit of activity. Thus 
the learner-centred approach to education enables the pupil 
to cross the barrier of learning and leap into the ter'-itory 
of thinking. The learner becomes the subject of his 
education rather then the object of it. 
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Lenrner-Ceatred A'''pro''ch is a geaeric sc"vicg of 
studont personnel '>;ork having n wide range or activities and 
includes faculty advising, counselling in psychological 
clinics, mental hygione and other specialised type of 
counselling. It is a body of techniques which helps young 
individuals to grow up normally through guided learning. 

LCA A^D PRIMARY SCHOOL EDUG.-friON 

The purpose of primary school has been the development 
of skills in rending, language, and numbers-skills needed 
to manipulate and deal with the environment? especially 
the inan-tiiade part of language, number, tools, machines, 
custoiiis and the like, However, it has become increasingly 
cle ir that not only skills in the proverbial throe 'rs' 
ore needed but also that man must be able to live with himself 
and v/ith other men. More than technical shills is reouired 
to hold jobs, maintain marriages, and avoid conflict bet'/een 
social groups* Understanding and accepting oneself, being 
able to join with others in common activity, knovdng and 
accepting the rules and procedures of society, having 
realistic goals which are vdthin ones capability and 
harmonious with the social order are as important as tochnic''! 
skills of nurnex'^cy, literacy and iechnicr-^cy. Those facts 
have been painfully apparent for long tirao, but n sudden 
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ciwaTeness of man's capacitv destroying himself with 
his tochnologicnl inventiveness, if is not equally 
inventive in solving his social and political problems, has 
given dramatic urgency to tue problem and its solution. 

In our industrial: 55ing urban society with its shifting 
structure, the school and partjcularly the primary school 
has to provide for these aspects of child development. 

‘ The educational goals sot for the primary school 
need to include 'self-realization' and 'effective human 
relabions'. These goals have been reflected at the secondary 
stage in the form of expanding guidance services or through 
learner-centred approaches. They must also form part of 
the elementary school education. To bo ofrectivo, such a 
programme must function as an integral part of the school 
programme, not as an adjunc'" to an existing educational 
programme. The operational objectives of the educational 
programmes are closcribod in its curriculum broadly as the 
sum total of what the child exporionces in school^ narrowly 
as the selection of tesks to bo performed and tho organisation 
of material and method of presentation for learning, Vi/ithin 
any curriculum, the tasks to be mastered have to be organised 
into an arrangement which permits some systematic attack. 

This almost invariably places the emphasis on subject-matter 
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and skill rather than on developmental activity but does 
not preclude.the latLer. Yet it is in relationship to 
certain aspects of developmental activity that guidance 
exists as an essential aspect of the educational programme. 
The ways in which the lives of children are managed during 
the process of learning affects not only their progress of 
mastering the tasks confronting them but also the concept 
they develop of themselves. Daily experiences affect 
their feelings of adequacy, their fears and desires, their 
aspirations and hopes, their sense of self—worth, their 
perception and relation v^^ith other children and adults. Not 
only their cognitive development is being shaped but their 
personal and social developments as well. 


These latter elements are the concern of guidance 
programmes or learner-cent.-ed approaches, an organised plan 
for promoting optimal development of children in the 
personal-social aspects of their lives. An organised plan 
implies specific objectives to be achieved in the area of 
menial health, personal adjustment, social relationships; 
as also for a division of duties between the available 
Personnel in primary schools, for promoting development in 
these areas, and for identifying and helping those children 
experiencing adjustment difficulties; and planning and 

provision of experience in some sequential fashion in order 
to attain the desired objects. 
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The particular form and content of learner - 
centred approaches at the primary school level is nebulous 
and to be evolvod. Two prime questions have to be 
answered, the first as to what the content of the approach 
should be, and the second as to what the relationship 
between quidance specialists and primary school teachers 
should be. 

naiure of lca at secondary school stage 

Secondary stage ecompassos classes IX to XII and 
the age range usually is 14+ to 18+ » On completion of 
the general education i*e. Class X which is calleo the 
lower secondary stage, there are throo possible courses 
open to tho students, (i) They can enbor the working force 
(ii) They can take up vocational courses and (iii) They 
can take up higher level academic courses of study to 
proparo for ontranco to the first degree classes in 
colloges or university. 

The most irnportant function of Loarner-Contr.-d 
Approaches at this s bags is to help students make wise 
choices and help thorn in chosing thoir corj-r. This boing 
the adoloscont stage students also nood to bo holpod in 
tho arua of personal and social adjustment. 
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The specific objectives of loerner-centred approoche 
at the loi"/er secondary and secondary stage arc 


a) To assist the oupils understand their strengths 
and weaknesses 

b) To enable them to secure information about 
educational and vocotional ivorld 

c) To help them to make roolistic choices both 
educational and vocational and plans based on 
considerations of all relevant factors 

d) To assist them in searching solutions to thoir 
problems of personal and social adjustmont in 
the school and home 

g) To provide opportunities for vocational 
exploration and occupational infoirnation 

f) To help them develop realistic occupational 
concepts 

g) To provide self understanding with tho help of 
Cummuiativo Record Card, and tost results etc* 

h) To help in tho dovclopmont of their self 
concept 

To achieve those objectives at this stage, the 
following threo services encompass tho child-centrccl approach. 
Those are also noodod for providing n basic minimum programme 
towards the end in view J- 

1. Individual Inventory Service 

2. Infor'iiation Service 

3. Counsolling Service 



1 » Ind Lvidual Jnven tory Se’vice. It aims at helping 
students undex'stand themselves. This help can only be 
rendered ir we know and understand them. Using testing and 
non—testing techniques, datcv and inforraatif n about the 
students is gathered. Data about the students' lamily 

background, abilities, aptitudes, interests, achievements and 
other psychological variables is collected over a period 

of time and may be maintained in Cummulative Record Card, 

Since it presents a developmental picture of tho students 
physical, intellectual,, social and emotional growth, 
it is of great help to understand them. 

2. Ijiformation Servic.e. It aims at providing educational 
and occupational information to students. It is a valid 
and usable data about all types of present and probable 
future educational or training opportunities and requirements, 
including curricular and co-curricular offerings, 
recfuirements for entrance, and conditions and problems 
of students life. It is also a data about positions, jobs 
and occupations, including duties, reciuirements for 
entrance, conditions of work, rewards offerred, advancement 
pattern, existing and orodictod supply and demand ?or 
workers, and sources for further information. 
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3, Cguns,elling Serv.i^ge, C .mselling has been defined as 
face to face relationship. The counselling relationship 
is friendly, permissive and accepting relationship ahd 
not one way advice giving situation. 


DiXf^® related tern\g 


The word 'Counselling* is used very loosely. One 
would hear it applied to all manner of activities. For 
instance, Life Insurance Salesmen are sometimes called 
'Counsellors', However the core of counselling is the 
face~to-face interaction between a person who aims to help 
and a person who seeks help with making decisions and 
improving his way of life. 'Me may discern three different 
levels of counselling: 

a) "Informal Counselling" is done without any 
special training or very little of it. Some 
recent research as involved the use of 
slightly trained housewives in counselling 
mental patients. This research has shown the 
value of this kixid of relationship. 

b) "Non-specialist Counselling" is that counselling 
which is done as part of tho work of professional 
people such as physicians, teachers, lawyers 
v-vhese main speciality is in some other field, 
but who naturally make use of a great deal of 
counselling in their v/ork, e.g. marriage 
counselling by Social 'Vorkers, 

c) Professional Counselling" is counselling by 

a lully trained Person. He will have a Masters' 
degree in Psychology of Educational Psychology, 
Counselling Psychology coupled with post 
graduate Diploma or Degree in Counselling &. 
Guidance, and will have had saveral years of 
experience in counselling. He will have had 
specialised training in testing and research, 

abreast of new advance 

in his field. 
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Tho aim of counselling is self understanding, self 
acceptance ano sell realisation* This involves helping 
the individual to understand his strengths and accept his 
lira! tations , understand the choices he faces - the 
opportunities open to him and the gualirications he possesses 
for the goals he has chosen. It also involves hel-^ing 
him to handle his difficulties in a rational way, make his 
own decisions and plans on the basis of self understanding, 
accept responsibility for his decisions and take action on 
the plans developed. 

And now to conclude on a purely humanitarian note 
basically Learner-Centred Approaches are keyed to assist young 
people in the process of growing up and in the development 
of self-realiance and to learn through guided experiences. 

We all pay lip service to th' doctrine of individuality, 
that each person is unique. We should try to translate 
some of this philosophy into action. Every young person 
needs a responsible and interested adult both inside and out¬ 
side the family vAfith whom he can talk seriously and without 
fear of reprisal or being laughed at. This is mere human 
kindness. To a bewildered young learner, leaving behind 
his home and arriving on a very new and different scene, the 




person so engaged in such an enterprise, 



MTJPI^k SYMPOSIUM 


TITLE OF PAPERS GROV'JING UP ,TH BOOKS 


Ira Saxena'**' 


Like children in the wests a public school—going 
child grows up with the logic of Mr.Spockj adventures of 
Star-ship Enterprise^ star-warss fascinating robots and 
adorable ET, They reach them through T.V., comic-strips 
and books. Today gigantic leaps of scientific development 
has pushed literature across the final frontiers of space 
into "a land where no man has gone before.” Literature 
has grown with technology, thereby influencing popular 
reading interests. Science fiction is the in thing. 
Children are fascinated, young adults devour it and adults 
enjoy it. 


Children's books for pleasure reading stirs their 
imagination and leads them into a 'brave new world'. The 
process is as old as literature itself. At one stage grand- 
rnothor* s tales, the talking animals of Panchtantra, the 
creed of skyrovors known as Vidyadhar'-s, tho rakshasa's 
and the valiant Prince's cast their spell just like Spiderman 


* 


Dr. (Mrs.) Ira Saxena is a renowned literary writer who ' 
has special!,z6d in children's literature. She has written 
many books of national ahd international fame. 
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does now-a-days. The charms af literature, to be precise, 
a story grows upon the child as the child grows up with 
it. 


Much has been written about the impact of books as 
instruments of knowledge that stimulate the intellectual 
process. A good.literature programme encourages the 
development of knowledge about our heritage, establishes 
skills of literary analysis, fosters reading skills, 
enriches the information about subjects, and stimulotes 
creative activities. However, the goal of literature is 
to'promote enjoyment as a means of developing reading 
tastes, use it as a technique of gathering information from 
this leisure activity and, of course, l‘ife~time appreciation 
of reading materiaJ, Tho educational aspect silontiy glides 
into this activity, in turn, grows upon the reader as he 
grows. 


Xhe__P rinc i pAp Pf, Repet i tio n : 

Listening to stones and poems is one of the finer 
ways to promote interest in learning to read. At a very 
early stage rhymes, rural or urban, amuse the growing mind . 
Fascination for music is a natural tendency. More than tho 
niGanlng, the rhythm catches on when verbal communication 
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spoods up* The child keeps repeating the rhyme over and 
over again. This is nature's method to give the child 
practice in the performance of necessary biological 
function. The repetitive process is one of the principal 
methods a child has of adaptation to life. 

)3very child wants to hear the same story night after 
night. The parent may tire but not the child. For it 
serves the pgrpose of giving practice to a function? so 
the desire to have things repeated enables the child to 
understand and grasp the problem. 

A child's favourite story at any stage of develop- 
ment represents some problem existing in child's own mind* 
The story presents the conflict and its solution. Until 
ho comes to grips with his problem, he likes the story to 
be repeatud. Tho famous story of Cindorolla deals with 
the problem of a child being loft out and unwanted - a 
common exporionce in childhood, Tho story gives tho child 
a raassuranco and he wants the story to be repeated again 
and again so as to establish himself in the reassurance. 
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Sxowth^and intorosj; ; 

As tho child acquires maturity, begins to fool his 
indopendcncG and strength at the ago of five or six, he 
bocomos koon to shun authority. Now he loves stories of 
bravery and adventure where the hero overcomes all dangers 
and defeats the potent enemy in the end. Once the self- 
confidence is restored he outgrows the need for such tales. 
The fondness or solving puzzles and mysteries, enjoying 
secret codes comes with greater involvement with poor- 
groups. Stories of brave and courageous men and women, tho 
eternal conflict of good and evil in realistic situations 
present symbolically child's own dilemmas. The solutions 
given in the tale are by and large tho solutions the child 
IS looking for. For all practical purposes the young reader 

incorporates suggestions mad by the characters to suit 
himself. 


Literature that has childhood appeal, relates to age- 
speciflc trends and demands of the growth process. Likewise 
stories which satisfy the needs of the child find greater 
favour with them. The situations ought to be known, 
characters familiar and narration well within the comprehension 
for a story to interest. Through the pages of the book 
the child attempts negotiations with the complexities of 
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thGir ever-widening world. t.mpressions are pouring into 
them at a tremendous rate and the ability to cope is 
limited by lack or experience. The gap between new 
information and previous kno\,'lpdge has to be filled somehow. 
Instances of threat from bullies at school, frightening 
shadows on the wall, wind tapping on the window and the 
sort, fill the child’s horizon. Trivial though it may 
seem to adults, it perturbs the child sufficiently. In 
stories they find methods of resolving these conflicts, 
indirect suggestions to deal with similar situations in 
real life. In stones, argued Tolkien, wc* do not avoid 
issues, but confront them in the safety of a narrative 
defined for us by the conventional opening lines, "Once 
upon a time ..." 

R^o,lo_ ,gf_ F^an ta.sy s 

V 

Intellectual interests of a six year old child 
are strong and varied. He is curious beyond all bounds. 
Books not only help him learn but also analyse the purpose 
of learning. Fantasy contains his curiosity and fosters 
imaginative capabilities. They aro pleasing therefore 
they inculcate aesthetic appreciation in literature. 
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Fantasy is the child’s first introduction to 
abstract ideas. Children have subjective problems on their 
mind, but as they are extroverted and not introvortedf 
they cannot solve these problems directly. They are 
worked out satisfactorily and objectively by hearing 
stories about others, Fairy stories arc symbolic of child's 
own problems. Even though tho child is frightened of the 
fantastic dangers, he likes to hoar about thorn. Through 
these he is acclimatising himself to copo with harsh 
realities in future . At tho same time reality is 
camouflaged in fantasy to suit tho growing ego. Through 
fantasy tho child is able to resolve many of his complexes, 
which otherwise would prove too harsh in reality. 

An imaginary playmate is a well-known psychological 
phenomenon in early childh od and servos o number of 
purposes. As tho child plays with imagined dangers, dominatin 
Intorforlng authority, ho breaks away from the restrictions 
that really provide him soourity, while all tho while he 
has the reassurance that he is quite safe, secure and 
quite respectful because a fantasy is a fantasy after all. 

"Escape, Recovery and Consolation" are the major 
functions of fantasy, claims Tolkien. Far from being 
escapist those stones help children to come to terms with 
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the world as it is. With i, .ory characters and imaginary 
playmates childrea confront reality 1 alping them to mature. 

Needless to say the modern fantasies, the scienco- 
fiction, not only build up imagination they also bring 
about awareness about the advances in science. Unlike a 
fantasy where doscriutions ^^rouse eensous appeal the 
sciencG“-f iction taps the reader^ s creativityo Moreover, 
predominance of scientific approach harnesses reasoning. 

The fact is ondors 'd by tho modern child's preference for 
whatever appeals to logic. Their reading intorosts indicate 
that children aro not .easily convinced by tales of magic 
and splendour. Thoy want to road something believable, 
particularly when thoy advance to tho 'golden ago of reading, 

At all ages, children's litorature transmits its 
message so effortlessly thr'.t a child remains unaware of the 
education process. These messages stay embedded forever 
deep into the child's thinking. The Panchtantra which were 
created to make silly princes wordly wise are a brilliant 
example. Concepts about hygiene, environmental preservation 
universal human values, ideas of patriotism, national 
integration are better absorbed through an interesting story. 
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Among the different e pects of child-development, 
reading hastens improvement of vocabulary, verbal comorehensi 
and language skills, most of all* It may be interesting to 
note, when the colourful worli. of children's books are 
brought before a group of rural children the attraction for 
reading grew like a contagious disease. Children competed 
with each other to finish a book, read out stories to their 
siblings and boasted about the number of books they had 
read. While Hindi, being their mother^tongue, was tho 
preferred language, many loved to turn the pages of 
beautifully illustrated children's books in English. Some 
tried to read, and they did manage with little assistance 
from the librarian. The fever caught on, more children were 
demanding books in English. It soon became a status symbol 
to have read a story book in English, Interest in the 
language which was regarded foreign end difficult so far, 
also grew and so did tho achiovomont level of many in their 
classes. These observations were made at the Children’s 
Library at Sankhaul which was organised by the Association 
of Writers and Illustrators for Children. It is a project 
undertaken by tho Associotion to encourage reading habits 
among children. 
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’’The right time for tho roadinq habit to grow is from 
childhood upwards,” said Nohru ji during Children's Book 
Week in 1959. "Unfortunately, the people who decide as 
to what book to write and publish seldom take into 
consideration what a child really wants," he said. Since 
tho Niew Education 5blicy also stresses on the non-formal 
approach towards education, it is desirable to prepare 
interesting books on a variety of subjects keeping in mind 
the principles of writing for children. Such an extra-* 
reading material can supplement and compiement the fortoal 
learning at school. To encourage reading habits, chiloren's 
libraries, almost at the door*»step,could provide tho 
necessary encouragement. However, for the success of any 
such programme tho fundamental roquiremont would be books, 
books in abundance, books for all ages and books on all 
subjects. After all, an attractive colourful book v\/ith 
lots of pictures, information, interesting narration and 

no sermons is what a child looks for, be it a book on 

a dictionary or oven a simple 


environment, history, science, 
adventure story. 
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TITLE OF PAPER s CHILD CENTRED EDUCATION - 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION NEEDS 


D,S,Rama* 


Human resources development is necessarily to be 
assigned the key role in any development strategy, 
particularly in a country with a large population. 

Trained and educated on sound lines, a large population 
can itself become an asset in accelerating economic 
growth and in ensuring social change in desired directions. 
Besides knowledge, education develops basic skills and 
abilities and fosters a value system conducive to, and 
in support of# national development goals, both long term and 
immediate. The expansion of educational facilities has 
helped to some extent in the correction of regional and 
other imbalances and in achieving progress towards equality 
of educational opportunity and social justice. 


The child centred education may be described as 


a pattern of education in which the total development of the 
particular age level is taken into consideration. 
In our country, the educational pattern has been mostly 
school-oriented not giving due consideration to various 


aspects such as aptitude and interest of a child. The 




Shri D, 
Research 
General 
Govt, of 


S Rams is the Director of Central Institute for 
and Training In Employment Service, Directorate 
Employment and Training, Ministry of Labour, 
India, New Delhi, 




main function of education, I consider is the development 
of human resources. Human resource development is linked 
with manpower planning. Manpower planning concerns with 
meeting the manpower requirements of various sectors of 
economy. But you will see on the one hand while a] 1 
round unemployment is growing very rapidly since 1st Five 
Year Plan, on the other hand, number of jobs remain unfilled 
for want of suitable candidates. 

The imfcaibnGes in manpower as well as advance action 
regarding choice & planning of a career have generated a 
need for disseminating realistic occupational information, 
at various levels. Today, we have more than 5 lakhs primary 
schools and about 66,000 high/senior secondary schools 
(including intermediate colleges) in our country to impart 
education at school level , 

The Shiva Rno Committee in its report (submitted in 
1954) intcr-alia recommended compilation and publication of 
career information for use in guidance work at schools and 
Employment Exchanges, In pursuance of the recommendation, 
the work of preparation of career publication was taken up 
in DGE&T in the year 19 55* This programme received 
impetus in 1970 when the Committee of Secretaries recommended 
strengthening and intensification of vocational guidance 
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and career counselling pr jrairane. Consequently Career 
Study Centre was set up in CIRTES in the year 1970 with 
the following objectivess_ 


i) to build up necessary information on 
employment and self-employment 
opportunities 

ii) to disseminate pertinent information 

for guidance of students and work-seekers; 
and 

iii) to ensure that the information is 
disseminated properly to the users 
and career counsellors are properly 
trained to provide guidance services. 


Central Institute for Research & Training 
in Employment Service (CIRTES) has produced career 
literature in various forms viz. Career Information 
Scries/World of Work, Job-Seekers' Guide, etc. to meet 
the specific requirements of its consumers. The 
literature produced by CSC is mainly meant for those 
who have atleast passed 10th standard. The complimentary 
copies of our publications arc made available to educational 
institutions. Important libraries and employment exchanges. 
Besides CIRTES, NCERT also produces career literature. 
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You will see what^-vor the pattern of education 
we have^ it would be more appropriate to evolve some system 
to provide occupational information as part of course at 
primary and middle level education. Eminent educationist 
libe Prof.P.L.Malhotra has also emphasised thiwS point time 
and again. 


The school leavers, in the absence of any occupational 
information are not able to plan their career or further 
education and in case of drop-outs the situation is still 
worse. They do not know anything of the World of Work. 

They are forced to enter labour market, accept any economic 
activity without caring for monetary consideration and 
future employment prospects and their ability. This 
creates frustration among them. 


Providing educational information as a part of 
syllabus at primary and middle lerel education will not onl- 
be beneficial to the school leavers but also help drop-outs 
in planning their careers. If child centred education is 
to be developed in this country, it is a must that we 
should include career information in the school curriculum 
at a particular level for a particular age-group In the 
form most appropriate to that level. 
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title or. PAPER ; ORIENTATJOL OF 

rS SUPERvisiOM OF SCHOOLS IN THE CONTEXT 
OF IMPLEMHN'r'’'’''G CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOLS 


R.K.Kulshrestha* 


’Spare the rod and spoiJ the child used to be a 
popular maxim which we in India had in legacy from the 
English rulers who would liLe to educate the Indians but 
without being allowed to raise their heads beyond 
shackles of slavery’ permitted. They wantec obedie 

educated Indians to assist them to run administration. Thus 

' j-i r- If-i nd of Dartial education 

they obliged the Indians by this ki 

+hprA culturally! Thus we 
but at the same time enslaving ther 

often hear such expressions even now such 

, c. pane. No one dare go to 
is a very tough man, he keeps c 

■'3 the work 

his office.” ”I must comp^-t 

„-,rs " Even more autocratic 
otherwise he will twist mv ears. 

, can be seen in several 

and domineering teacher behavi 

+ been able to free themselve 
ahools. Perhaps they have not 

^ rod’ in class room. Perhaps 
from the concept of 'rule oi 

K^iHren through fear and quite 
it is easier to control chii- 

j-we Principal in a senior 


Shri R.K.Kulshrestha is^ -"“I^jlnitnistration. 
secondary school in De"* ■? Education Officer, 
holding the charge as ^ nxaduate teacher in 

District. He had been o 
English for many years. 


cer, North 
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difficult to control them irough intellectual effort and 
individualised instruction. Therefore this issue of child- 
centred approach in education was highlighted even by 
Secondary Education Commission 1953, Kothari Commission 
1966 in the form of diversification of courses, importance 
of counselling services and Activity Orientation. But the 
NPE has meaningful laid a great stress on this aspect. 
Importance of the child is to be felt at all levels by 
Educational planners, Administrators, Teachers and even 
parents. It is therefore rolevant to recall Dewey’s 
Democracy in Education' which in a way suggests particinatory 
approach in education. 

Dewey's concept of Democracy in Education perhaps 

roflootQd that all was not well with the process of education. 

Due importance was perhaps not being given to the most 

important component in the entire educational effort. The 

child IS the most important part in the process of education, 

neither the teacher nor the curriculum can be treated so 

significantly. Child is the axis around which all 

educational effort rotates. Take out the child and 

education becomes me.aningloss. Take out the teacher or 

text books, education can still be imparted - may be not 
SO effectively. 
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Tho POA of NPE str„oses child-centred education which 
• T reflects and recognises the personality of the child 
who IS a complete independent entity ~ mind, body, 
emotions, friends and family - with individual requirements, 
cultural, educational, social etc. In most of the schools 
even today child is given second hand treatment, somewhere 
even the third hand. More importance is given to teacher 
and the text book and the process of evaluation. Even in 
the so called progressive schools and public schools 
corporal punishment is given to the child on minor faults. 
This may begin from 'stand up', 'hold your ears' to 
slapping and caning. In such cases, even the more intelli¬ 
gent and fertile brains are forced to disbelieve the 
sacredness of the goals of education and their performance 
in general deteriorates. 

We adults are generally in the habit of under-rating 
children whether in a family or in a school and subject 
children to all social restrictions, which are more 
convenient to us# Thus wemar^ all creativity, imagination, 
self-confidence and sense of achievement in children. In 
a class room situation also a very big percentage of 
teachers would like to force their point of view on the 
children rather than understand children, listen to their 



questioiis and quorriesj involve them in a discussion, take 
advantsgs'of their exper j.ences, or even create a situation 
in the class which should be more interesting to them and 
involve them actively in the educational process* 


Child-centred education presupposes a thorough 
understanding of a child, Hvery child is an independent 
physical, mental and emotional entity. No two of them 
are physically or mentally alike. Their socio-cultural 
and socio-economic backgrounds are entirely different. 


Therefore a teacher must properly know every child in the 
class with reference to various factors raised above. 

How to deal with an average child, a gifted child, a 
problem maker, a truant, a backbencher, a scholastically 
backward child, an unsocial child, a physically deficient 
or handicapped child, a chi.’J coming from poor strata, a 
child from SC and ST etc., meaning thereby that the 
individuality of each and every child must be recognised. 
Every child in the class must be accepted as a whole unit 
for education under various limitations which the teacher 
must sincerely try to reduce as much as possible. He may 
have to give extra time, do special counselling, discuss 
with parents, recommend financial assistance and other 
grants, suggest special books, give special assignments, 
develop special technique of teaching based on a situation. 
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As an Administra-tor or Inspector certain measures 
are suggested to be taken in the context of child-centred 
approach in education but before elaborating on this I may 
like to emphasise the facb that we all must watch and 
direct the energies of the children carefully if i/e want 
to improve society or strengthen our nation. Children in 
general do not inherit abilities. They become able and 
capable of doing good deeds in the company of and under 
the guidance of we adults which include parents and teachers. 
It IS therefore imperative for both parents and teachers 
to be watchful about their own behaviour^ their sense of 
duty, thoir system of values. Good, righteous parents 
and toachers had always produced good children, good 
citizens and responsible officers. 

f 

The officers and administrators in the field of 
education should themselves be well awaro of various 
factors which govern the behaviour of the child. Apart 
from self study, some seminars and workshops can be 
organised by the Department of Education to orient the 
officers which they in turn carry out in the schools under 
their control. In this orientation programme, experts from 
NCERT, CIE, SCERT, EVGC, Psychiatric Centre, Delhi University 
and even from medical colleges be invited for guidance 
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and discussion. A well oriented officer shall evolve some 
practical measures to implement the child-centred education. 

He may have three-tier approach by way of implementing 
child-centred education. 

1. Class room and school-centred supervision strategies. 

2. Administrative Policy, Planning S, Assistance. 

3. Liaison with other Agencies/Experts and Public and 
private entrepreneurs with an eye on futuristic 
goals, specially with roferenco to vocationalisation 
of education. 

An.d in-sch,o.ol s.u^eryisj on s trategiej.' 

(i) Dogs teacher display an understanding of 
the working of the mind of children which 
according to Roussou is the best text book ? 

(ii) What efforts is ho - making for charactor 

building of children through Assembly programmes^ 
Speeches, Activities-cultural and literary, 

House System, 

(ill) What efforts are being made towards physical 
health of tho children - games and physical 
education, health chock up, hygiene consciousness, 
periodical medic.nl chock up. What place is given 
to thorn in tho school organisation for such 


services, 
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(iv) Children's expressions should bo viewed from 
thGir own point of view not from tho point 
of VIG\ I- f tba tencher. 

( v) The teacher should know the activity potential 

j 

of the children, their creativity and provide 
facilities to them to develop naturally, 

(vi) Does the teacher know how to make their lesson 
interesting so that the minds of children do 
not waver or divert from the lesson. 

(vii) Does the teacher understand tho instinctivo 
behaviour of children and their emotional 
problems, and think of certain 'Activity 
outlets’. 

(viii) Does the teacher sympathetically understand 

the problems of children rather than call such 
children probleia children. There should be 
sincere efforts on his part for solving thorn* 

(ix) How does the teacher supplement tho lesson by 
organising educational visits, excursions, using 
modelsi charts, film projectors, etc in the 
class and use aids to improvise in a class 
room situation. 

(x) Does the teacher adopt *Rolo Distribution'in 
a language lesson for pers onalisation, 



(xi) 

(xii) 

(xiii) 

(xiv) 

(xv) 

(xvi) 

(xvii) 

( ''vi i i ) 
(xix) 


The toachor must display understanding of 
'sense organs' imagination, memory and their 
functions in the b'^st interest of children. 

How are the 'gifted' and 'backward' children 
be^ng handled. What different techniques 
are adopted^ 

The teacher must also know the role of 
hereditary and environmental factors in 
children's growth. 

Does the teacher handle the questions from 
children in appropriate manner? 

Does the teacher want perfect silence in the 
class? Or, he does not even bother about 
the noises from all sides in tho class. 

Does he meet parents periodically to discuss 
various probboms of students only for 
complaining about or primarily apprising 
them of thoir achiovemonts and discussing 
how best to improve tho child. 

Dogs ho make use of EVG Counsellor for certain 
cases which he thinks arc not normal^ 

Dooq ho maintain a diary about tho children 
wiLli spf’nal noods ? 

Does ho cornpato Iwn rliildron and Llicn praise 
the one and scold the other'? 
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(xx) Dogs tho teacher through his word and action 
try to establish cer+ain social and notional 
values, such as, unity in cliversity, cooperation, 
tolerance, seculnrisnt, digfiity of labour’, 
equality of all, etc. 

Admini str ativ e J’.ol^ic^yj^ PlannJ^ng ^and^ Assist ance 

Apaft from these ' Inspection Measures' there 

are certain administrative ^teps al$o which may go a 

loni^i way to implement child-orionto<l education in 

the schools. A zonal officer has around 50 Senior 

Secondary/Secoudaxy/Middle Boys and Girls Schools, 

aome of them aided and uamdod iooognj,sGd schools, 

with a student population of about 30, ono .Pxc'ursi ons 

and visits to places of educational interest can be 

encouraged by not only giving the schools udm-i m s Lif tiv 

by 

clearance but also/ mobilising certain fun^s for such 
ouUionr oducational opportunities. 

As an Admi ni b Liot Lvo luonbuxc piuvision of 
suitable staff is a vital need of school children. 

The AdminisLrator must accept this responsibility 
and see that Lhe sLudont^ havo p-ropo-r toa< ho-r^ rt>i the 


proper jobs 



He will,also ensure that teachers carry out their 
duties satisfactorily and are held accountable for any 

I ^ 

kind of lapses v'hich may have undesirable effect on 
children’s growth,'their behaviour and also on general 
tone and discipline of the school. 

The officer concerned may keep close liaison 

j 

with EVGC Branch and in collaboration organise regular 
seminars, lectures and workshops with a view to educating 

I 

4 

terochers in various behavioural aspects of children, 
their needs, instincts, their personal, educational, 
psychological problems etc. 

JLiaiso,n ;with other AqQncies/Exp.orts and .Fn Lropienours 

The officer concernod may also have linkage with 
the Health Department and Psychiatric Social Worker and 
seek help in cases bf physical deficiency and psycho¬ 
logical or mental deficiencies of children. He may 
arrange visits of such experts. 

The officer may also call a staff'meeting of 
the entire staff on the day of inspection and discuss 
with Lhoni pioblems of children and how best to 
attend to them rlllfi lllfijl I ri T’ j I' T 11 11'X ^ 
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Activities involving mass oarticipation shall 
always be encouraged by a good supervisor or officer. 
These may include Cultural Activities - dramatics, 
musical items, dances, fancy dress shows; literary 
Activities “• Calligraphy, Recitation, Debates, 

Essay Writing, QUIZ, G.K.etc, Physical Activities - 
various games, sports, athletics, yoga show etc. 
Instead of involving one student in a number of 
activities, the teacher inchargo should see that 
different children participate in different items 
as much as possible 

Performance recognition in the form of 'incenbive 
awards' bo given at a school function and display of 
all children should be appreciated with a view to 
motivating them for a better performance. Token 
prizes and certificates should be distributed to as 
many children as possible. No child should be allowed 
to have any kind of discouragement. 

NPE envisages phased vocationalisation, a 
practical step in career making of students. Linkage 
with business executives, factory managers, commercial 
Gs Labi i ^hmonls - Public cuid Prlv.t+f^ mi)G+ ho o'i+ n.hl t 
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where the students can go for practical training and 
from where experts could be invited for practical 
guidance and where the children may have career 
prospects, 

The Administrators and Inspecting officials 

have an immense responsibility in creating a 

responsive climate for implementing the child- 

centred approach in education. The task is not 

easy but all the same it is not impossible. The 

lines of Robert Frost should be the guiding torch 
so 

for all of us/as not to allow our enthusiasm dampen 
and proceed with strong optimism of the star poet;- 

Woods are lovely dark and deep 
But I have promises to keep 
And miles to i j before I sleep 
And miles to go before I sleep 
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CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATIONS GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


S.k.Mitra* 

This is not the first time that Child-Centred 
Education is being emphasised. In the history of education, 
we find that it had received attention much earlier, 
particularly in the Western countries. In the last report 
of reforming elementary education, including pre-school 
education, in Great Britain, child-centred education had 
received a good deal of attention and emphasis. However, 
in the Indian system of education we had paid attention 
to other things, but not so much to the child per se . We 
can say that, in a sense, all education is child-centred, 
but the child was taken for granted and was not the focus 
of attention. Thus, we have been concerned with the pressure 
of increasing child population and, therefore, there has 
been a good deal of attention to additional school buildings 
and the funds for the same. Any additional enrolment in 
school requires not only space, but also furniture, 
equipments, books, etc., and therefore, there is an 
increase in cost. We find, thus, there has not only been a 

*Dr.S,K.iyiitra is an internationally reputed educationist, 
educational administrator. Psychologist, Psychometrician, 
educational plapner and a Professor. He had been Director, 
NCERT, New Delhi. At present he is Director, Council for 
Social Development, New Delhi, 
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demand for more school buildings/ but also more funds/ 
and in both these respects/ we have been in short supply* 

The Education Commission's Report 1964-66 received a good 
deal of attention and the school structure in terms of 
10+2 system has been brought into existence after persistent 
efforts, but little attention has been paid to the child. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that in the new education pol icy / 
an emphasis has been placed on child-centred education. 

Curriculum is an important aspect of education and 
a good deal of effort is necessary for curriculum development. 
In developing a curriculum, one considers a number of things 
including the age of the child. Therefore, one can say that 
it js true that the child is not in the centre of the 
educational process. Likewise, in teacher training, which 
is another important aspect of the development of teacher 
competence for the delivery of the curriculum, developed 
for the child, there is always an inclusion of some child 
psychology. A difference is made between the kind of 
competence required from teachers and from young children 
as against teachers and older children. Prom such 
considerations, it is obvious that even in teachers' 
training, the child is- not left out. 
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One [Other aspect of school eO ication which is 
equally important is evaluation or examination. Again 
we find that evaluation for the young child is very 
different from the evaluation of the older child, in the 
methodology that is considered relevant and useful. 

So/ in the three aspects, namelyj curriculum, teacher 
competence and evaluation, the child enters in the 
consideration of the kind of things which are talked 
about, discussed and written and materials are prepared 
for the teachers and others. 

In text-book preparation, the child is of course 
very much in mind in the development of text-books. Thus, 
the text-books for the young child between the age group 
of 6-11 yrs. and the child between the age group of 14-16 
yrs, require different considerations and emphasis, and 
good text-books are those which are written from the point 
of view of the child's abilities and interests of different 
age groups. It will not be, therefore, appropriate to say 
that the child is not in the picture in the development of 
toxt-books. The language of text-books for example is to 
be appropriate for the child for the particular age, and 
even the illustration of the text-books. We have to 
follow the mentality of the child of different age groups. 

that child has not been in the consider ration of 


Hence, to say 
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educational developnient is not true. On the contrary/ since 
independence, and even earlier, child has been very much in 
the picture. When the DPI of a state certifies the prescription 
of a book, he has to take into consideration the 
characteristics of the child of certain age groups who are 
likely to be the users of the text-books. Educational 
administration, in other words, and particularly Inspectors 
of schools, have been very much aware of the importance of 
the needs, abilities and characteristics of the child. 

The question then arises what is meant by child- 
centred education, if the child has always been iri the 
picture whether it is a school building, furniture, 
equipment, text-bookr, teacher, curriculum, evaluation, and 
so on, then what else is involved in child-centred education. 

In other words, we have to make it cle-^r to ourselves 
whether there is anything now in the concept of child- 
centred education, or is it only another name for what 
has been going on for quite some time now. I welcome 
the convening of a conference by MCERT on this subject at 
this time in order to elucidate the national policy of 

child-CGntrod education as expressed in the National 
Education Policy, 



I think that there have been ioitie developments in 
recent times, i.e, last thirty years or so, which make it 
important for us to develop suitable changes in our 
system of education. Thus, for example, we have known 
much about the language development of the child than 
what we knew earlier. I remember that in our childhood 
the books that we had to read were written in a language 
which was difficult. It was an adult language written by 
an adult author. Even the illustrations, or the pictures, 
in the books were standard pictures produced by adults 
for adults. Only they were made part of the book meant 
for the children. In the matter of language, we have 
learnt that there is a process of development of language 
competence in the individual child which follows a pattern 
which the child shares with other children of the same age 
group. Likewise, we, know that children in the rural areas 
of our country develop linguistically, not exactly in the 
same ^manner as the urban child, particularly the children 
in the metropo]itan areas, like, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, It is no wonder that these metropolitan areas' 
children, later on as adults, come to occupy some of the 
best and top-most positions in all walks of life, wherever 
language competence plays a part, and we know also that 
language competence enters into the development of the 
verbal abilities of various kinds as well as of intelligence 
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and/ therefore, the boys and girls of these metropolitan 

areas score higher in any competition over the rural persons. 

It is not as if there is something God has given to the 

make 

young adults of the metropolitan areas which/them superior to 
the village boys and girls, Tho environment in other words 
mahes a difference. The environment makes a difference not 
only to human beings but even to plants. Plants have to be 
saved from disasters because of enviornmental events like 
chemicals in air, water, soil and so on. Likewise, the 
environment in the villages does not provide the kind of 
equipment .which the metropolitan urban areas provide; The 
point for our consideration is whether in education, we have 
in our focus the difference between the rural ahild and the 
urban child, from the point of view of language competence, 
Ihcy have to acquire a language competence which is very 
similar, if not the same, but to start with they are very 
different, and, therefore, unless care is taken in terms 
of the child, whether it is from urban, or from rural areas, 
any instruction, curriculum, text-books, etc., it is not 
likely that the rural child can make up for the deficiencies 
that arc created very early in his life. 
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We can argue that an implication of such a situation 
means development of alternative educational system, 
appropriate for the rural child, which should aim at, 
later on, merging into the same system of education as 
the urban child, by developing the kind of language 
competency which is necessary, in order to develop the 
abilities to comprehend, analyse, synthesize, appreciate 
and evaluate, whatever educational materials and other 
experiences to which the child is exposed. In a vast country 
like India with inadequate resources for education, it may 
appear that even to think of an al-tema-tdve system, which 
merges into the same system later on, will make education 
much more expensive, and, therefore, is not solution. But 
what do we do, if we find that even in the case of the 
health of children, there may be a similar situation. It 
seems that the answer is obvious that we should overcome the 
environmental problems of rural and urban areas, in order 
to develop the health of our children to the same level of 
efficiency irrespective of their original birth place, whether 
rural or urban. In education, therefore, if it means more 
expenditure,' the funds will have to be found. There is no 
short-cut. One can argue that how is it that many Indian 
students going abroad do so well m the higher education 
system in some of the western countries, like, USA. It is 
true that Indian scholars in British, American, German and 
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other universities have proved their rerit, time and again, 
and earn universal respect as scholars, scientists, 
technologists, doctors and so on. But this does not 
mean that we should encourage the same kinds o£ things in 
our own country, where we know that although a number of 
students from rural areas are making their mark in 
national affairs in science, technology, art, commerce 

V 

and so on, their number is small, and in terms of 
percentage of population is very small. Certainly, it is 
worthwhile to consider whether the pool of talent in our 
country wil] not increase considerably, and, therefore, 
make the country as a whole better and more edmpetent, if 
by snending more in education in overcoming the difficulties 
of tie rural child, we create conditions at an early age for 
the rural child to catch up with the urban child, particularly 
the children from the metropolitan areas. 

The word 'child', in child centred education, helps 
in delimiting the scope of discussion. Child ■ centred 
education covers the period of early childhood education 
and primary education. Dy and large, one can see that there 
is a lop-sided emphasis in early childhood education and 
primary education, both, on text-books and memorization. 

One should, in this Context, think of the large number of 
primary schools in our rural areas. Facilities of early 
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childhood education are to be found cnly in the towns 
and cities and in the metropolitan areas. One may find 
highly sophisticated nursery schools, kindergartens and so 
on. Although, the Education Commission recommended the 
play-way method in the first two years of primary education, 
there is hardly any play worth the name. It is a matter of 
drill, whether it is reading or writing or arithmetic. We 
see plenty of stero_typed pictures qf such schools in the 
films, which are shown from time to time, 

John Dewey, towards the beginning of the century, 
engaged himself in a very powerful criticism, expressed 
through many of his writings, speeches and so on, against 
the American system at that time, and emphasised activity 
method, which is in keeping with the age of the children. 

Any student of the history of education knows the project 
method that was introduced, the Dalton plan, the Winnetka 
plan and such other varieties of methods to break-down the 
classical approach bf treating the child as a_miniature 
adult or adolescent. The work o£ Piaget did not have an 
imnact until the thirties, because Piaget's works were not 
translated in English. The emphasis on child centred 
education came at that time in order to highlight, negatively, 
the defects of the existing system focused on everything else 
except the child. Punishment of very young children was very 
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common, and in our country rt is still prevalent. But 
children, hy nature, tend to bo active, end, therefore, 
boGome restless after sitting in a particular posture in 
the school for some time. Considering the fact that the 
nature around the school in our villages is highly 
attractive as compared to the dull ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated class rooms, the children have a natural 
tendency to go out and play. Tagore has capitalised on 
this and in Shantiniketan there were no class rooms, to 
start with. Classes were held in the open under trees. 

One can see it even now. 

Child centred education emphasizes the need for 
taking care of the child, or its growth and development, 
as a part of the process of education. It reguires 
j-ndividuali sation of approach, so that one has to study 
each child carefully, keep observations, over a period 
of time, recorded, study the growth and development in 
sensory-motor area, intellectual area, emotional area, social 
area, language area, and so on. The rates of development 
in these various areas arc not the same, and there are 
individual differences even within the same area. It is 
noticeable that some children tend to avoid the quantitative 
aspect of arithmetical work. A little study of Piaget will 
show that there are stages of development of children and 
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our teaching will have to relate to that. There Is no 
point in emphasising abstract concepts, when we know 
that in the development of intelligence the formal 
operations of thinlying start much later. 

In much of our toachcr's training in the 
elementary stage, wo may toach thorn, i.e. the toachor 
trainees, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Montessori, and the views 
of some others, later on. How’ever, as many of them have 
told me, when the teacher comes to face the children in 
the village class room it is a different story. I have 
seen myself that three classes may be sitting with their 
backs to the walls, three walls providing the three clas^ 
space. It is a pity that even now 40% of our primary 
schools are single-teacher school. Is it any wonder that 
60% of the primary school children drop-out? Child 
centred education strikes at the root of this all, because 
you cannot make education child-centred unless there is 
proper space, time, physical equipments, teacher preparation, 
adequate arrangements for play, toys, facilities for maki|ng 
things with one's own hands, and so on. A large portion 
of the children who drop out, in the first three years of 
primary education, do so> because education is hardly 
inspiring . A person like Tagore became a drop out, and 
his description, although it is dated, of what happens in 
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the school with the teacher using his can^ , perhaps 
remains true of many similar situations in our-country 
today. It iS/ thereforevery appropriate that in the 
new education policy (NEP) child centred education has 
been emphasised. 

There is nothing mysterious about it. The child 
has to be the centre. It is this evaluative aspect of the 
entire educational practice^ which is important. It is 
alrighti later on^ to talk of science, mathematics/ 
grammar and such other subjects . But, in the early years, 
when we are dealing with the child, it is not the subject 
as such, but the child as such, which'should be emphasised, 
^i^®^ fof example, in health education, it should be 
possible to teach the child many things about health, 
human body, eating habits and, therefore, of the commercial 
system and so on which cut across various disciplines. 
Likewise, if air and water is subject of study, it is 
not just physics or chemistry, but many other things and 
other subjects will enter into the teaching about air or 
water. The important thing is to allow the child to pursue 
his/her interests in knowing and understanding more and more 
about water faoillties. It may include the reading of maps 
and locate the ocean, lake,sea, river and so on. 
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There are various things, one can talk ahout 
when one thinks of flexibility in curriculum, 
lesson plan, books and other instructional materials, 
instructional methods and learning strategy, etc, 
in order to mak^ education child-centred? but we 
need not elaborate further at this point. 
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TITLE OF PAPTR ; CHILD CENTRED EDUCATI® - 

THE CONCEPT AND PEASI ILITY • ' 203 

Snehlata Shukla* 

The desirability of education to be child centred 
has been loug recognised in the history of education. 

This is specially true of education of the younger 
children. Rousseau wanted Emile to get full attention 
of an ideal teacher who would stimulate, inquire, suggest 
and support Emile's quest for knowledge but not instruct 
or tell. The teacher would have to be al ,rtu to look for 
signs of now interests and provide stimulation for further 
growth. But Rousseau had only ah elite group in mind in 
this one pupil one teacher system. Somewhat similar system 
had prevailed in ancient India vrhore a few able pupils, 
often sons of rulers and other elite groups who would control 

r 

the society, received education from a loamed Rishi, 

There was no conceptualisation of a public system. 

Froebel too recognised the differences in innate 

capacities of children'and importance of experience. But 

his scheme of experiences was too organised and controlled, 

loosing in the way the sympathetic insight of the guiding 

^Professor Snehlata Shukla is an eminent educationist and 
has held very high positions in the NCERT, New Delhi. 

She has attended many International Symposia, 
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adult so essential for differential growth. His scheme 
differs from the traditional experiences of education in 
that it uses concrete objects and hence involves very 
much more physical activity on the part of the children 
which makes differential pacing of learning and self 
discovery by the children more possible. But its application 
got limited to early;iears of education only. 


Deway while emphasising tlje importance of experience 
based education also recognised tlie need of keeping the 
future life of the childron in mind. The children would 

t , 

___ _ 1 

The theory was noF'the~aame"'for Sophy who ^^-to^be- 

'trained* to perfoim the roles of a wife and a mother. 

This would no lonaer be acceptable - not these days of 
feminist movements, 

___ _\ 

i 

explore a specially created balanced environment to 
learn and discover their own dispositions. His views 
differ from Rousseau's elitist and near totally free 
education as also from highly structured sat of experiences 
expectedly Icaoing to some latent unfolding of Fpoebel. 

He realistically thought of a rich and specially created 
environment for children to oxpcPience and learn from. 
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In more recent times Ivan Illich has crtticiscd 
schools as manipulative institutions having predetermined 
narrow objectives of preparing childron according to the 
demands of the society. He too pleads for the freedom 
of the children from this restrictive system so that 
they may loam at their will. 

In India, Mahatama Gandhi propogatod activity oriented 
Basic Education and tried to lessen the burden of rote 
verbal education. However, its origin was not totally 
in the concern for the optimum growth of the child. 

The revolt against the prevalent foreign rule was 
intimately woven into it. -Basic Education was expected 
to be economically self sustaining that would enable the 
country under foreign rule to help itself (its children) 
to education without bhe financial support that the public 
systems do need and which was not being provided by the 
foreign rulers. It was partly educational as the educational 
system at that time was narrowly geared to the preparation 
of manpower to support the British administration in 
India without any regard for 'the development of the 
children as human beings. 
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Thore have been centres of education in India 

where growth of the individual - social, cultural, spiritual, 

moral and intelloctual have been the main concern of the 

institution, and not rocquisition of a foreign language 

and arithmetic, Shanti Niketan is one such example. 

Several other instituions, called Public Schools had a 

combination of the two - a highly structured somewhat old 

fashioned curriculum designed to acquire the skills and 

competencies which would be required to man, in this case, 

higher level position in administration and a liberal 

education suitable for the growth of a child as an 

individual. These institutions provided and they still do, 

a great deal of Dewey's specially designed environment where 

children explore and find their own dispositions. But 

these Public Schools provide education to a small group 

of children, selected not necessarily on the basis of merit 

but on the basis of economic means of their parents. 

The Public Schools charge high fees to maintain their 

uperior system of education and are out of reach for most 

the parents. i would, therefore, concentrate on 

the public system which caters to the majority of the 
children, 
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The s^^steiu has, in effect, changed very little 
in its approach. It still prepares manpower for job 
placements - the jobs have changed in variety and level. 

On "the face of it this would scam true only of higher 
levels of education but the lower levels tend to bo 
preparatory for the next stage of education. The 
educationists in independent India have rejected the 
implicit approach and pleaded for education for the 
development of human beings. But the change in the 
classrooms has been very slow and near nogligiblo. The 
biggest hurdle has been the examination system and the 
value attached to the certificate awarded at its successful 
completion. 

Nearly four decades, after independence have been 
spent in extending educational opportunity - whatever it 
meant, to those who did not have it earlier. The number 
of schools have more than tripled during 1950-1983 . Though 
there have been attempts to make education more 
relevant to the changing times and needs of the country, 
little has been done keening the child (the student) in 
mind. Even the pre primary education, considered so 
essential for social, emotional development of children 
found limited support from the government beyond lip 
service. It has, however, been realised, that quantitative 
growth alone is not meaningful and that qualitative 
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improvement in education is as important or rather more 
important. Thus in the National Policy of Education-1986, 
it is stated: 'A warm wrelooming and encouraging approach 
in which all concerned shared a solicitude for the needs 
of the child, is the best motivation for the child to 
attend school and Isarn, A child centred and activity-based 
process of learning should be adopted at the primary 
stage-' , 


It is obvious from what has been said earlier 
that 'child-centred' and ’activity or experience based' 
education have been considered synonymous. The reference 
in the policy document is to the 'child centred and 

activity based process-it is also considered 

meaningful for the younger age group (only). Is the 
spirit of child-centred -education really limited to the 
Drocess and rustrictod to younger age-group? What does 
child-centred education moan? T.-,king our jug from subjact- 
centrod approach, child centred education would be an 
cducatJon or sot of axporiences that would lead to the 
optimum development of each childj according to his 
innate potential. But the analogy ends here. The subjects 
are few in numb:r, soy ten or twenty or a few more at the 
school stage which can be unfolded in a Systematic planned 
manner with the help of well prepared material in the hands 




of competent adults. The 'competent adult' can spend 
sufficient time in understanding/mastering the subject 
that would be unfolded. But the children are not 
inanimate subject matter which remains unaffected by 
the physical or social environment. Each one has a 
unique mind of his own, with different physical, emotional 
and intellectual capacities. It would not be easy thsrji 
to provide for a group of children an education that would 
be strictly child centred. 

The activity based is opposed to verbal education/ 
depending on rote memory and mechanical repetetion or 
reproduction of verbal symbols. A young child may learn 
the number system to begin with by mcm'^rising 'onO/ two 
without grasping the meaning of eight or nine or 
it may handle various objects and start understanding what 

the words 'one, two,,,... eight, nine-' stand for. 

An activity based riaid curriculum may ignore individual 
interests, needs, pace of growth and may not be learner 
centred. But the activity based education provides better 
opportunities fi^r discovery and self expression. It also 
permits the child to follow his interests at his own pace. 
Thus stands its importance in child-centred education. 
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The society, thrt is, the adults, have never 
given up their right to mould the Ci aing generations to 
help achieve their (adults') goals. The political, social 
systems have definite ideas what the society should be 
like, say, twenty years hence and they help or restrict 
growing generations to mature into adults as would 
help realisatiof^ of these di^eams. It, therefore, educates 
the young selectively and purposefully. Those who 
choose to qo their ways to find their happiness are 

usually stamped as delinquents. Tine reference is not 
restricted only to those who would tread on the rights 
of others to live as they wish. A few of them would 
contribute positively to the society. 

The controls are stricter than we imagine. Some 
emerge, from very positive and hclpfu] thoughts as the 
young ones are in no position to think of the future or 
have, as yet sufficient experience to chooso from but others 
not from such positive sentiments. That everyone must 
loam scioncv^ today so as to be able to live in a 
technological society is fine but every one must learn 
science so that a nation can identify and train young 
scientists for star wars is the negative approach in 
controlling children's experiences. Asking a]1 children 
to learn thro, languaoes in India is to help maintain 
peace in a political situation, one may argue that it would 
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help children to live meaningfully in a multilingual 
country, but the need does not arise from the concern 
for optimum growth of the children. 

Forgetting the negative stances, control there has 
to be. VJhat children learn and experience or do not learn/ 
experience would affect their later lives. The young 
cannot judge what is best for his future needs, not 
only be does not know the future, he cannot, unlike an 
adult, even surmise its picture. He cannot decide what 
IS good for him, in the true meaning on any adequate 
basis. He knows only his immiediate and short term 
interests as he still needs to experience a great deal 
more to explore and understand his own interests. The 
exceptions are very few. The adults, in this case, the 
parents, teachers and the cducationaists also do not know 
what the future would demand of these children or what their 
inclinations arc, but based on their experience of the 
environment, understandina of the signs of coming changes 
and the likely growth pattern of the child, the adults 
are in a better position to select opportunities for the 
best growth of the children. 
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The foregoing paragraph scorns a good reoojnnendation 

for status quo. After all the adults have designed the 

system of education, curricula, textbooks and education 

of those who would facilitate its^ implementation; all 

of which would provide opportunibies for desired growth 

of the children. The differonce is that this has to be 

seen as a big ground with provision for numerous games 

from which the childrsn would select some for themselves. 

Within an arranged environment the child needs to be given 

wide freedom of choice. Generous allowance must be made 

for child's interests and for self expression. The 

exposed to 

children need to be/a large number of experiences under 
the careful watch of perceptive adults who can rearrange 
the learning environment suitably keeping in mind the 
interests o£ the children- that of the present and future 
as well, It is absolutely necessary that children to read, 
to socialise to participate in group activities, to respond 
to animate objects and people so that the opportunities 
of thoir future development are not restricted, 
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The school in India aro providing only limited 
exporionces for learning the basic skills and acquiring 
some knov;lcdgc in a vary rigid framework. The opportunities 
for extended experiences hardly exist. School consists 
of classrooms, teachers, textbooks, in some cases 
.laboratories, library and playground are also thrown in. 

The material, space, time and adult guidance for exploration, 
self learning and self discovery is just not there. The 
worst of all the sensitivity of the most important adults 
in the life of the child to the importance of such 
opportunities ifl not there. 

The first adults to provide a child-centred- 
learning environment to the cnildren would be parents. 

With a majority that is uneducated-even illiterate, the 
understanding and appreciation of it does riot exist. The 
children are seen either as mini-adults or adults in 
the making who must be prepared to live adult lives 
in a pre-detorminod fashion. The childhood is not seen 
as part of life to be lived as enjoyably as youth 
but is something that has to be put up with. Its end 
is sought as early as possible by the poor communities. 

The parents, themselves, on the average, have had poor 
opnortunities of growth, little exposure to the world beyond 
the struggle for existence to recognise the needs and interests 
of their children. Much less is their capacity to do anything 
positive ■■ in this regard. 
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Teachersy the specially educated group made 
responsible for the education of the young are only 
a little better than the parents. They may have 
some understanding of the growth of the young and 
appreciation of the stimuli for optimum growth but 
it is not emphasised as much in their teacher-education 
programmes as 'methods' of teaching siibjects. Moreover 
they lack the facilities of space and materials to help 
children explore and learn. System of evaluation and 
finally external examination curb any insight and 
enthusiasm as the teachers may have for optimum growth of 
the children. The teachers are ultimately judged on the 
achievement of their children in such scholastic activities 
as can be examined through performance mainly on written 
tests. Tge fate of well intended curriciila for broader 
experiences, tho achievement in which is not 'measured and 
given scores ' is well known to us. Because of the scarcity 
of Job opportunities, the society (the parents) v/ould also 
have the schools manage 'the scores' rather than education. 
It may also be remembered, that school is only one of the 
aaancies helping children to attain their best in physical, 
emotional, social, moral and intellectual growth. The 
family, community and the religious instituions wherever 
they exist also play a role. Schools have a special 
responsibility for Intellectual growth and only a limited 
role in other aspects of growth. 
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In poorer societies, to be v;hat one wishes to " 

» 

be is a luxury few can afford. The struggle for survival 
may leave little room for a meaningful life. Exceptions 
can be quoted but they do not make the rule. 

What then is the fate of child-centred-education 
in Indian schools? The parents are not interested, the 
teachers are not educated to facilitate, it. The schools 
do not have the facilities to provide it and the society 
does not provide opportunities for growth that it cannot 
comprehend within known parameters. 

Some efforts have been made to widen the 
experience of the children. Wider curricular experience 
wer made available to all children upto ten years of 
schooling. Socially useful productive work, now. Work 
Experience forms an integral part of education. Education 
in arts including music has also been promised. Physical 
education too has been a part of the curriculum. But 
even at the prescribed or suggestive level the framework 
is not sufficiently broad. It is very limited in its 
implementation, 
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As mentioned earlier, the three big hurdles 
in implementing child-centred education are (i) the 
premium put on the certificates issued after the secondary 
school (and later examinations) for getting job placements 
or opportunities for further education (ii) Inadequate 
provisions in schools in tearms of well educated 
nerceptive teachers and prescribed curricula, space and material 
(iii) Largely uneducated parents. While the third would 
take a great deal of time to sort itself out and does 
not quite fall within the capacity of educational 
administrator alone to change, the first two are for 
the educationaists and the administrators to change. 

Delinking of degrees (certificates) from jobs have 
been talked about and even promised for long now but 
in the absence of supportive action in the vaccum that 
would be thus created, it has only remained a slogan. 

If one thinks deeply tho scores earned in examinations 
are hardly indicative of how well a person would perform 
on a particular job unless the examinetions are 
speciafically in the job related areas such as in case 
of professional course. It is vaguely guessed that 
higher general intclliaence may be a common variable 
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for high achievomcnts both in education and performance 
on jobs. The more dependent the scores on 
rote memory and mechanical reproduction of some 
information, lesser are the chances of this assumption 
being even partially true. 

If the parents, children and teachers are 
freed from the tyranny of'examineetions which evaluates 
pupil performance in limited activities, it would bo 
possible to pay more attention to the growth of the 
pupils in various spheres. Social and emotional growth 
would perhape be given as much inportance as intellectual 
growth. Provision of space and a variety of material 
in sufficient quantity would be necessary. The teacher 
would have to play not only his own role but also mahe 
up for the guidance that the parents may not provide, 
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To begin wiih, a distinction should be drawn between 
’child centred education' and 'child centred approach' to 
education. The National Policy on Education (NPE) has 
preferred the use of the latter phrase. 'Child centred 
education' can be taken to refer to an educational arrangement 
wherein ^ve:n£ aspect of education including the concept and 
aims of education, its content and methodology, evaluation 
procedures and institutional arrangements focusses on the 
child and is centred around its needs, interests and abilities. 
This is a veiy strong claim indeed and is likely to be 
passed off as mere educatic' I ho', j or slogan. Historically, 
the concept in thi‘‘ strong sense had its origin in the 
Naturalistic educational philosophy of the French thinker 
Jean Jacques Rousseau whose basic tenet was lhat child's nature 
was essentially good and the function of education was to 
aid the self expression of the child in an atmosphere of 
untramelled freedom. This was in total coposition with the 
beliefs of the times which considered the child as basically 
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evil inheriting original sin onn edur^tion as a process of 
molding the child accordingly to a preconceived pattern, 
'Child-centred education' was in face a protest movement 
against treating the child as an adult-in-the-making rather 
than as a child and for tho restoration of the freedom of 
the child. 

No one, not even the most ardent champion of the 
child's rights, v^/ould make such a strong claim today. We 
are aware of the romantic basis of this movement and of its 
questionable philosophical assumptions. We are also in a 
better position to understand the nature of the child and 
of the educational process, thanks to the tremendous 
developments in the pedagogical sciences. ^iVhat is demanded 
today is child-centred approach to education (or, to learning). 
This is a weaker but much more rational and realistic claim 
than the omnibus 'child-centred education' and can be taken 
to mean ways and means and methods which put the learner 'at 
the centre (this* metaphor will be explained as we go on) 
of the educational process and lead him to achieve the ends 
and goals of education as reflected in the curricular content 
and objectives. These goals and ends are themselves deter¬ 
mined on the basis of considerations rot limited to the 
child or learner alone. 
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Vnat now are the co iTcp-^J!‘ . ’--'dionfcs of child” 
centred approach in the above sense'^ In the first placejthis 
phrase appears in the NPE in the sec cion on elementary 
education and in the specific context of universal enrollment, 
retention and qualitative improvement of education. There 
are several causes emanating from within the sphere of 
education (as distinguished from social, economic and other 
causes) accounting for non-enrollment, drop out, wastage 
and stagnation, lack of relevance of curriculum, failure to 
interest and involve the children in the learning process 
and so on - and child-centred approach is recommended as the 
antidote to fight these causes. Vi/hat is mentioned under 
"child-centred approach" in the NPE makes it amply clear; 
motivation for the child to attend school and learn, remedial 
instruction for first generation learners, the policy of 
non-detention, adjustment of school timings and vacations to 
child's convenience etc. 

Generally speaking one could identify three aspects 
to the child-centred approach - the child as a person or an 
individual, the child as a member of a social group and 
the child in the robes of a learner. These are not,however, 
independent and mutually exclusively roles. It is obvious 
that they cannot be so. The distinction is drawn only to 
indicate the comprehensiveness of the child centred approach. 
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'^'lat the child is to be treated as a child is an 
axiom of modern edi’-"'ation. The ultimate goal of education 
IS the toi-n' o^mGn^ t!\e child as a person and as an 

individual. Such a goal can be approached only through 
respecting the rights and freedoms of the child. Compulsory 
elementary education far from being violative of children’s 
freedom is actually demanded by it. It is to help the child 
to exercise its rights and to enjoy its freedom that 
compulsory elementary education should be enforced. Respecting 
tne child would also mean giving recognition to its unique 
individuality as manifested in its interests? abilitieSy 
aptitudes and making appropriate educational provision to 
develop them. It would also mean not treating the child as 
a means but as an end in itself. Allowing the child to 
Ixve its childhood fully and not hastening or forcing its 
growth to adu.i t-hoor' ’ enforcing adult desires and standards 
in the name of pre-'chool education a: e also essential 
aspects of lespecting the child. Naturally, under such a 
scheme of things, there will not be any corporal punishment. 

There is a feeling that chiid-centredness implies 
an excessive and exclusive emphasis on the child as an 
individual. Such an interpretation would miss a major point 
ox child development. The child apart from being treated 
in rts own right as an individual should also be looked upon 
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as a member of a social group. The education of the child 
would be hopelessly incomplete if tho child is not taught 
the art and skill of living in a group in harmony* After 
all, social development is an important component of 
personality development and a major aim of education. The 
child centred approach should be taken to mean leading 
and guiding the child, starting from accepting its needs 
and interests, to understand group norms and standards and 
to live in harmony with the'others» 

Child as a learner, perhaps, is the most important 
aspect of the child centred approach as this dimension lends 
itself to certain specific educational prescriptions* To 
put the child ’’at the centre” as far as approach to learning 
is concerned may mean several things* It may mean as the 
NPE has rightly noted motivating the child through "a warm, 
welcoming and encouraging approach, in which all concerned 
share a solicitude for the needs of the child'', adoption of 
activity based learning for the child to learn at its own 
pace and when it is "ready”, learning to follow the lines of 
cognitive development of the child as revealed by ]aws of 
child development and so on. 

The essence of the child centred approach is that 
child needs are a basic factor in determining what the 
child should learn and how. This is an important principle, 
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but to -T-operly appreciate its significance one should be 
aware of the distinction between ’needs' and 'wants'. Often 
times 5 the ^■'■0 arc confused and child centred approach is 
interpreted to ruean organizing education around the fleeting 
whims a.id fancies of children. The 1-rotagonists of the 
child centred approach, in the early days, were guilty of 
this confusion and of trivializing learning and education 
as the pursuit of pleasure and happiness. Meeds and wants 
clearly cannot be equated. 'y needs y' does not logically 
entail 'x wants y', A patient may need medicine but he 
may not want it. Every child, at least according to our 

i 

perception of general education, needs to study mathematics, 
although many children may not want it. The point is that 
one should not sirnplistically assume that whatever children 
want are also their needs and that organizing learning around 
children s needs 'vill automatically solve the problems of 
motivation. The s-me confusion surrounds the concept of 
'intorcoLs'. The child centrod approach to learning would 
therefore involve an objective, scientific determination and 
undoisbanding of child needs and relating them to the 
learning processes. 

Another concent that is usually associated vjith the 
learner centred approach is that of 'learning to learn' . 
.'Learning to learn’ which means mastering the techniques of 
self instruction is held to be the master principle of the 
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n©w ©ducation whare “the “teacher ceases to occupy his conven¬ 
tional role and functions as a facili tator of learning and 
an organizer of learning resources for children. The 
piincipre o"f learning to learn naturally takes different 
foims at dii'ferent stages of education in accordance vvith 
the developmental characteristics of tho learner at that 
stage. But, generally, the principle denotess 

- an emphasis on training and perfecting of tools 
of knowledge 

development of mind and its powers 
natural desire of the learner to know and 
unders tand 

- observation, incuiry, discovery, instuiting, 
analytical reasoning, synthesizing, imagination, 
creativity 

ncqn-i q T ti 1 lU uf wjj-k liabi, nwakom'ng of moti¬ 
vations and training in the use of learning 
resources of different kinds. 

-s- providing for individual tailoicd wuxK t 

- co-operative, equal working rela-tionship with 
teacher 

“ mastery of the sources of knovjledqe and ine'thods of 
inquiry, 

acceptance of new sources of learning in media and 


community 
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To sum up, education, in the right sense of the term, 
cannot but be child-centred as described above* That is, 
it has as its aim, the- individual and social development 
of the child and its process is based on the laws of child 
development* The point of child ’’centredness" is that a 
deliberate emphasis is made and focus kept on the child, ’ 
the learner in education* It is possible for education to 
be centred around the teacher, knowledge, books or examinations 
as ip fact has happened in history. When one demands that 
education (or approach to it) be child centred one is 
actually making a value claim for the child in just the 
same was as such a claim can be made for teacher or for 
knowledge. The justification for thij claim is partly logical 
and partly normative. It is logical ir that education is 
a process of developing the allround personality of the 
child and being so it has to accord the prime place to the 
child although this does not mean denial of the extrinsic 
ends of education. The normative justification is that 
we value the child and its rights a? grod ovdr and above all 
the other paraphernalia of educatlrh. 
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-jiT TF. OF THE PAP ER ; CHILD - CENTRED EDUCATION 
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It is sometimes argued that the child-centred 

emphasis jn education is atleast as old as Plato's prescript:''n 
'Let your children's education take the form of play,' But 

whilst most educational systems have recognised that some 

concession must be made to children's intellectual limitations, 

it IS stated that the center of gravity in the old approach 

is outside the child , it is in the teacher, the textbook, 

anywhere and everywhere but not in the chilu Mow the change 

which is coming into education is the shifting of the center of 

c-^avity to the child. This emphasis upon the child has been 

a recurrent theme in educational literature over the past two 

centuries, 


The child-centred movement in education can be 
viewed as an aspect of the wider movement to extend the notion 
of human rights to categories of human beings who had hitherto 
been denied respect as persons ; factory hands, women, slaves 
and subject people. In one way or another, each of these 
groups was regarded as existing only instrumentally to serve 
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the purposes of others. The movement fnr factory reform, 
abolition of slavery and omancipation of women derived their 
impetus from the moral imperative to afford human rights to 
these various underprivileged categories of persons. On 
similar grounds, child—centred educationists have stressGo 
that children have a right to consideration and treatment as 
intrinsically valuable human-beings. 

The child-centred movement in education grew as a protest 
against the old ricidly systematised school which improved its 
procedure on ail the pupils. It'was founded on the assumption 
that the educational system exists first, la'" t and always to 
servo the development of the child as.an individual. However 
t^c pedagogical implications of this stress upon individual 
development are not always as clearly drawn as they might bo. 

Children of the same age are likely to have common 
ch'^ractoristics and needs which differentiate them from other 
ago groups and these ago differences should be taken into 
''account if schooling is to bo effective. The eight-yoar-old, 
as an eight—yoar-old, may have many things in common with all 
children of these ago which are peculiar to eight-yoar—olds and 
to no other age group. But to stress the individual child is 
to boliovG that each child is unique in tho complex of ability, 
attitude, interest, experience and cultural capital which he 
brings into school, Tho teacher Confronts ovejry child as an 
individual having a unique personal history, by virtue of 
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which his perception of tho environment will be idiosyncratic. 

The skills, knowledge and disciplines which the school exists 
to disseminate must be assimilated within mental structures 
each of which is unique. To that extent the meaning oi any 
fact, concept or principle will be distinctive and personal. 

It is a fundamental assumption of child-centred 

educationists that learning should have meaning for the child. 

Related terms like 'relevance', 'importance', 'significance' 
recur in the literature of this tradition and, especially, in 

the conversation of educationists. The point of educational 
a-tivity is to enable the child to grasp the meaning of what he 
IS attempting to learn. Unless the child understands what 
hf' learns, it remains a meaningless formula, a collection of 
inert ideas, a rote skill having no application outside the 
classroom situation in which it was learned. This is to say 
that education should be child-centred -n that the learner 
comes to possess what he knows. His learning becomes a dis¬ 
position to behave in a certain kind of way. In Polanyi's 
sense of the term, he has personal knowledge. And having 
learning as a personal possession entails that the learner 
must know how to do something with his krowledge, though its 
practical Value need not be merely instrumental in the si^nse 
of having social or economic utility. The utilization of 
knowledge will often occur, in subsequent learning situations 
within the school itself, and the competencies acquired by 
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the child will often be the skilled use of concepts, facts 
and principles as well as the mastery of motor skills. Knowing 
hov/ to use concepts and apply principles in activities which 
are primarily theoretical is of no lesjs importance than 
acquiring skill in practical affairs. But whether our concern 
is with learning how to perform motor, diagnostic or 
theoretical skiJls, the tacit element at the heart of all skills 
requires that the learner should practise them for himself. 

He cannot enter into possession of a skill merely by feeing 
told what to do. For this reason, it is concluded that 
learning by doing is essential to the acquj,Uion of knowledge 
as a personal possession. 

The child must come to possess what he learns also 
in the sense that what he know§ ought not to be particular to 
the situation in 'vhich it was learned but transferable to 
novel situations. Though an activity may bo enjoyable in and 
for itself its educational justification depends upon its 
relevance for oxperionco outside the context in which it was 
learned. So far as his education assists in the solution of 
life's problems as he sees thorn as a child, it is because 
these are identifiable as examples of problems (moral dilemmas, 
for eximple) which have more than a local significance in time 
and place. Education for life should offer competencies and 
disciplines vvhose power informs the whole of life. 
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Fdu_r f\tiDn for Life. : 

Hence a school leaver is educated for life, not 
merely so far as he carries away from school a description 
j of current social problems and their proposed solutions, 

but rather to the extent that he is conversant with principles 
which will assist in an understanding of social and personal 
problems throughout life. Particularly in the twentieth 
century, the young are ill served by advocacy of educational 
activity which is instrumental towards solving present day 
problems 5 problems which may not exist (or which will manifest 

themselves in a radically different form) by the end of the 

*' century when today's school leavers will still only be in middle 
Our obsession with youth should not obscure the fact that it isthe 
age ./middle-aged who run our affairs, especially in rpolitics. It 

^3 an illusion that we can somehow educate youth to avoid 

making the mistakes which we have made. A general understanding 

of the principles of ethics, which apply alike to the problems 

of drug addiction, drink, race, poverty and aggressive nationalism 

is preferable in education to a description of the solution 

which a particular generation finds for its own local problems. 

Wo prepare for life in both its contempoiary and longer term 

perspectives by encouraging a discipllhed consideration of 

moral principles, using whatever personal and social problems 

currently confront the young as concrete data to exemplify the 

perennial problems of personal discipline and social conscience 

which confront human beings, largely irrespective of time 
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and place. If education ought really to be directed towards 
assisting the learner to cope with the daily contingencies 
of life throughout his lifetime (including those problems he 
confronts as an adolescent school leaver), it ought to make 
him familiar with fundamental modes of thought in relation to 
wide areas of human experience. Indeed, insistence upon the 
study of disciplines is an important safeguard against the 

danger that learning becomes obsolete in periods of rapid 
change. 


The problem is not therefore one of choosing between 
academic subjects of a life curriculum, so much as teaching 
the academic disciplines through concrete exemplar situations 
drawn from life, whether from contemporary life, life in the 
past, or life as it may be imagined in the future. The 
traditional curriculum (assumed to be concerned with a dead 
past) is sometimes contrastod with the life curriculum cJevlsed 
to help us in the present to shape our future. But to focus 
upon present dilemmas can bo as much a throat to tho future 


as concern for the past is often assumed to threaten the present. 
It is a vo]id criticism of some curricular projects which are 
conccivdd in terms of finding solutions to social problems, 
that they intimate little of what might constitute the good life 
If our social dilemmas were rosolvod. - It is true that much 


oducational theory is too Utopian to bo a satisfactory working 
tool for practical educationists. But we cannot afford to be 
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so 'down bo Garth' that w© never contemplate life's possibilities 
if only things were different. In fact, Utopia, like the 
Kingdom of God, is within men. Its values are essentially those 
we discover in our best selves and in the dignity, altruism, 
integrity and capacity for enjoyment of other people. Schooling 
which is relevant to life cannot avoid this concern with acti¬ 
vities and modes of thought and experience which ought to 
characterize the good life in any community. This is why 
the normative concept of culture remains an important educational 
instrument, even when our concern is with the whole v'ay of 
life of a community. 

A third necessary condition for bringing the child into 
possession of his learnin'g is that his schooling should be 
related to his own experience, to his weaknesses as well as 
his strengths. The teacher must account for the learner s 
experience in the sense of discovering his personal growth 
points and using the concrete daily life occurrences within 
the cnild's onvironmont as exemplar situations out of which 
abstract concepts and principles are forged. 

Jh. 6 ._ Develo p mental Curriculum ; 

It begins at the wrong end from the assufaption that the 
primary justification of social studies in the curriculum lies 
in preparing children for adult citirenship. Ue rarely ask the 
question whether these disciplines might be fruitful media for 
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helftinq 'children-to-make, sense of.,their social relationships 
in th 4 'present*'!-, Thus ^ in the, ca^e.r of economics , it_ is assumed 


that'the pedagogical prphlem copfroptingthe^teacher is that 

^ t , ' I. ! ’ ' 4. ' ‘ 

of d‘iS cot efiinh. ways of reducing .descriptions of things like 

‘ ' ' , ' ' " r ,r I n' I r .,i 

National Income, Balance of Payments, Budgetary Policy, Prices 
and Incomes Policy to the language of children. As with,other 
subjects, the necessary simplification of subject matter is 
thought to involve 'watering down' advanced academic material, 
reducing to simple descriptions material which is elaborately 

i 

complex or highly abstract in character. The assumption is 

that academic disciplines can only exist and be explored at th» 

level of Piagetian formal-operations. However, the problem 

of simplifying subject matter 'in order to maKe it meaningful 

for children is not essentially a problem of dilution. On the 

contrary , as we have just observed, fundamental concepts and 

principles of the academic disciplines are themselves'* essentially 

■ \ , 

simple. Our approach to the education of the young child should 
begin by identifying the key concepts and principles in a 
subject and illustrating these through the simple, concrete 
uncomplicated experience of the learner. Arguably, as with 
the case of economics, the scholarly, abstract pursuit of a 
discipline is only the applic-tion of these key concepts to 
more complex and unfamiliar data. 

This conclusion is in line with Bruner's assumption 
that 'any subject can be taught effectively in some intollectually 
honest form to any child at any stage of development', an 
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assumption based on his conviction tha'' 'the basic ideas that 
lie at the heart of all science and mathematics and the basic 
themes that give form to life and literature axe as simple as 
they are powerful', these key concepts and principles being 
intimated even in the behaviour of very young children. In 
relation to economics which we have used briefly to exemplify 
the discussion, academic economists have reached similar 
conclusions about the essential simplicity of fundamental 
economic concepts. 

For Bruner the objective of bringing disciplines to 
bear on the education of the young is to b^ achieved by means 
of the 'spiral' curriculum. This is reminiocent of the long 
established concentric curriculum in which the learner returns 
continuously to familiar subject matter. But the notion of 
the spiral has the additional merit of suggesting repetition 
at ever higher levels of difficulty and complexity. The 
circle of fundamental concepts and principles is acquired 
on tho ground floor of education. Development at different 
stages of schooling is then achieved, not by introducing the 
learner to distinctively new concepts and principles, but by 
applying these first principles to more difficult and complex 
material. On the spiral staircase within an open tower, 
returning again and again to the same point of view, but ever 
higher in the spiral with the wider perspective upon experience 
which this makes possible. Education is thus a matter of 
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boginning with simplG key ideas and using these in analysis 
of materials of increasing difficultyj, not of beginning with 
complex material and asking how it may be diluted to engage the 
understanding of the young. Therefore, the task facing uoachers 
of the young is not the simplification of abstruse, scholarly 
subject matter, but rather a development of principled understandiO' 
of what is essentially simple and fundamental to human experit^’-'ce. 
Thus, in the social disciplines •" economics, sociology and 
politics, for example - we are confronted with the task of 
identifying thse aspects of children's behaviour which require 
explanation in the langiago of economics or sociology or politics, 
and not with the problem of reducing explanations of compli¬ 
cated 'adult' institutions into the vocabulary of children. 

If wo hewo this sort of developmental concepts of 
human knowledge as a correlate of developmental learning 
theory wo are in sight of resolving the present-future dichotomy 
in education. Introducing an academic discipline to a child 
involves both an attempt to explain his current behaviour and 
experience and the laying of a conceptual foundation for 
understanding of subsequent exporionce, either in the daily 
business of life or in the specialized activity of scholarship. 

The notion of schooling as the enforced learning of adult 
preoccupations and interests will persist so long as we refuse 
to entertain the possibility that the key principles of the 
academic disciplines find exemplification in the behaviour of 
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GVGn the very young. Wq require a developmental view of 
subject matter which neither sacrifices the child's present 
interests, needs and concerns, nor constantly ascribes to 
him the role of alien in an adult community. There is no 
reason to suppose that all subjects of the curriculum might 
not benefit from a developmental treatment in which the dis¬ 
cipline of the concrete-operational stage of learning lays a 
necessary foundation for formal - operational thoughts, as 
well as helping to bring form and coherence to the child's 
experience in the present. 

Most of this could be agreed even by educationists who 
would never describe themselves as learne4.-(.,Gntred. It would 
characterise efficient education in any school or colleget 
an education where learners succeed in taking skill and 
knowledge into themselves so that what is learned may be 
employed successfully in the business of living and, to that 
end, where teachers take full account of personal and social 
impediments to learning and forgo educational instruments 
to overcome those. There is this obvious sense in which all 
education is learner-centred in being congeived so that the 
learner will learn. Pupils may fail to learn, but the intention 
is always that they should acquire skills, attitudes, dis¬ 
positions, knowledge. Even a so-called society-centred approach 
to education has this ultimate concern with the learner. Thus, 
education which springs from social assumptions like the need 
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for economic efficiency, the importance of supplying industry 
wiLh trained manpower, or the need to sustain the integrity of 
the State will ultimately require evaluation in terms of the 
skill and deiiication with which the products of the educational 
system pursue these social values. So fat as these ends are 
achieved, and so far as their realisation depends upon the 
educational system, this will be because learners have acquired 
the appropriate social and economic skills and can exercise them 
efficiently. Whatever the educational aim, its achievement depends i 
upon how efficiently learners acquire and practice the relevant 
skills. If this is so, the teacher's attention can never 
ultimately be focussed anywhere than upon the learner. 

IheJTea chor as A g e n t of Child- centred Ed ucation; 

The child's education should point him towards the best 
available culture. Thus, in the child's own interests, we need 
the concept of the teacher as an authority, as authority, it is 
the teacher's responsibility to indicate the possible limitations 
of the learner's own spontaneous and untutored choice of activity, 
to mediate the vision of a wider, richer environment. He prompts 
thi„ learner to ask himsolf if what he wants to learn is really 
worth le^^rning in relation to the available alternatives : is 
his choice really m his best interests 1 Left to pursue his 
own inclinations the child may choose subject matter which is of 
little cultural value, which may even reinforce his cultural 
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deprivation. Thus, even in a liberal climate where the 
child is permitted considerable free choice of activity, 
the teacher has an obligation to make quite explicit what the 
child's own choice implies in cultural terms. Vilha t ire the 
limitations which it imposes upon future learning. ? How many 
cultural or professional doors are closed by a particular 
curriculum choice and how much sweat and tears are implied 
in one which keeps them open e As authority, the teacher^ 
competence also lies in his obligation to assess the disciplinary 
implications of a child's choice of educational activity ; 
does it pose an unrealistic challenge in failing to stretch 
the child or in requiring from him disciplined activity of 
which he is probably incapable V And onco the child is 
emborkod upon an activity, the teacher's disciplinary role 
is to encourage persistence when the romanco of learning is 
overshadowed by the need for precision. 

This cautionary, disciplinary, advisory, evaluative 
function will, indeed, involve the teacher in a thorough 

knowledge of the individual learner's capacities, interests 

and aspirations. But the place where he finds the child is 

also relative to whore he might wish to go and this, in turn, 

has implications for the skills and concepts he needs to acquire 

in order to travel purposefully anv’ with a sense of direction. 

To this end it is important that the teacher is familiar with the 

map of knowledge as well as with the intentions, the talents and 

the stamina of the traveller. 



iVith thGSG provisos, tho term 'acodcmic discipline’ 
assumes its proper function of picking '^ut those culturally 
valuable activities (practical as well as theoretical) whose 
nurture requires the professional expertise of teachers, as 
distinguished from those activities which are best learned 
from other educational agencies like the home, or are learned 
from life in the daily commerce of the market place. Although 
the word is used habitually in a derisory sense 'academic' 
ought to refer descriptively to that special kind of learning 
which prompts the community to devote some of its scarce 
resources to the provision of 'academies' or schools. The 
simple notion that the child, the teacher ''nd the curriculum 
arc educational co-efficients eludes us in our single-minded 
disposition towards monism. 
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naiion al symposium 

_PAPgR5 PUPIL-CENTRED EDUCATION ; A HOLISTIC APPROACH 

R.G*Misra 

Education being a deliberately planned process of 
bringing about desirable changes rn the learner so as to lead 
him to self-actualisation within the parameters of social 
concerns, has, in the ultirucatu ciualysis, to be puoil-centred, 
particularly in a democratic society which swears by the 
greatest good for the greatest numoer. 

The most crucial stage in the life of an indiv.idual’s 
education is the fist ton to twelve ^ears of age. The basic 
foundations of personality are laid a-, this stage. The most 
fundamentaJ need of the pupil at this jtage is a whoesome 
environment providina adevgii^He focilitres for his physical, 
social and psycnological developmerc, Tr-e home, the school, 
the society at large and the Stdi,e lave to ensure that the 
child gets a healthy food, lives in a pollution-free 
environment, remains free from nutcitional disorders and 
related diseases, gets adecjuote medical care, is exposed to 
worthwhile learning situations, recei'es love and care from 

* Professor R.G.Nisra had been in the ’CERT, New Delhi 

for .ovor two decades as a Head of nany Deoaxtments and as 
Dean (Coordination). He is now a C:nsultant in the 
Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi* 



parents, siblings and oth^x- alders ir the famaiy;, school and 
outside in the society at large and -ets ample scope to 
grow to his full physical and psyciiological potentiaJ . I t 
IS through a combined effort of the family, the school, 
the society and the Stale that a child can develop into a 
healthy vivacious, intellectuaJly liberated and emotionally 
well-adjusted being capable of making the fullest use of 
the available learning situations for its all-round development. 
A programme of pupil-centrod education cannot ignore this 
fundamental operative. The New National Policy on Education 
(1986), hcS also highlighted thjs aspect in the following 
words ; 

''A warm, welcoriiing and encouraging approach, in 
which all concerned share a solicitude for the needs of the 
child, is the best motivation for the child to attend school 
and learn", (5, 6, p.1l). 

Every cliild is a unique incividual. His repertory 
of behaviours is a complex orgninsaMon of external stimuli 
and internal conditinns unicfue to itself. Even monozygotic 
twins get distin.juished from each other as tliey grow into 
different indiviauais. Education centred round the needs 
and urges of an individual child has again to be unique in 
terms of quantum, pace and methodology. There are, no doubt, 
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niany i’tBii'is of knovylodcjo ind skills ’,'' 13^11 j chilc' can laam 
in a group situation but how they ax ■ going to be organised 
in his apperceptive mass depends upon its own readiness 
pattern. 


Limiting to the narrov/ are"' of academic courses y 
there are lour components viz the learner, the teacher, the 
curriculum and the materials vyhoso interaction produces the 
desired outcomes of education„ The learner as also the 
teacher has a personality of his ovn^ Both have their own 
strengths and weaknesses. Ihe learner is a new entrant to 
the system, He comes to the school with his own habits of 
body and mind. He has his own sensitivities and character 
qualities, his repertory of language, his own command and 
appreciation of social and spatial relationships. He is an 
integrated individual vath his own upreentions and reactive 
modes. The teacher's job is to penetrate the pupil's world 
and know where ho stands in respect of his personal, social, 
intellectual and physical development. Even when his main 
concern is with the child's iii tellectual skills he cannot 
ignore the other aspects of the child's personality in so 
far as they impinge upon his academic achievements. This 
entry into the child's private world is possible only when 
the teacher is able to establish a oositive rapport with the 
child. What the teacher is, is not so important as how he 
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is perceived by the chilr’ Tbe ivneher's interaction with 
the child can be conducive to learning only when the latter 
perceives the former as a benign, i.riendly and kind adult 
with whom he may share his difficulties without any fear of 
a harsh reproach or physical punishment. Even occasional 
firmness on the part of the teacher so perceived regarding 
certain basic principles and modes of behaviour is received 
by the learner with respect and appreciation. The teacher's 
personality, then, plays a crucial role in smoothening the 
teaching - learning process. 

Another important factor in the pupil-centred education 
is the recognition of the pupil as an individual at ease with 
himself and also with others around him. The teacher can 
make this recognition possible through acknowledging aspects 
of pupil's behaviour wh-i ch make him unique and different 
from others. Nothing motivates a nupil more than the 
lerognition of his talents by the teacher and a positive 
thrust to develop them. 

A sound educational programme with the child at its 
centre has not only to cater to the latier's needs in 
the academic areas but also to those in she ohycho-motor 
and affective domains. The concepo of ar all-round develop¬ 
ment implies a balanced growth of ihe child. In such a 



programme each child m\i'^ •- 00 + thp •^ulloac opportunity to 
acquire knowledfi© and develop his intellectual abilities 
and skills, to inculcabe dos-Liaul aLLitudes and values, to 
acquire proficiency in ge'aos and fports and also to realise 
the best in it for its persojiaJ arr’ social development. 
Obviously under the existing cu.id,. lions it is a tall order. 
However, a significant advance in tl'ms direction may be 
possible if the society is auie to inculcate in the 
prospectiA^e teacher a sense of commitment to his job and an 
abiding love for the child. Appreciating the place of 
teacher in oducational lec-nis true 1 1 on the MEP has also 

t 

observed ? 

/ 

” 9«1 The status of the teacher reflects the sociO" 
cultural ethos of a societv” it is said that no people 
can rise above the level of its teachers. The Government 
and the community should endeavour to create conditions 
which will help motivate and insnjie teachers on constructive 
and creative lines. Teachers should have the freedom to 
innovaXG, to devise appiopriate methods of communication 
and activities relevant to the needs and capabilities of 
and the concerns of the community', (p.25) 

Ideally the school should cevelop a full record of 
the pupil's background, academic as also social, as and 
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when he enters the school. The school shoald know what 
kind of family sioport is available to the pupil, what his 
mental make-up is and how ready he is to acquire further in 
terms of academic as also non-academic content of his 
readiness to benefit from further education. It is only in 
terms of his psycholooical laake-up and the levels of 
readiness that an educational proQrame tailored to his needs 
can be devised. Individualisation of instruction, therefore, 
is the very essence of any programme of pupil-centred 
education. It subsumes a model in which the system is 
flexible enough to adjust to the individual's needs and 
potentials. Education in this sense 13 not a Procrustean bed 
to vvfhich each individual child is to be fitted. The National 
Policy on Education (1986), has very well emphasized the 
need for the recognition of the individual as the focus of 
educational effort in the following words ; 

"1.9 In the Indian way of thinking, a human being 

IS a positiN^e asset and a precious national resource which 

needs to be cherished, nurtured and devaoped with tenderness 

and care, coupled with dynamism. Each individual's growth 

presents a different range of problems and requirements, at 

avery stage-fiom the womb to tomb. The catalytic action of 

education in this complex and dynamic growth process needs 

to be planned meticulously and executed with great sensitivity" 
It further says 
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''2«2 Education t-'- an arc'iltunting roJe, It 
refines sensi bivi I'les and perceptu on"" that contnbutG to 
national coliciions a scientrLiic and independence of 

irind and spiri 1, "< thus furthonno the cioals of soc^alisnij 
ssculanstn and deiiiociracy enshrined in our const"' tution*' , 

The arovo two paras of the national oolicy have drawn 
attention to bo'th indiviaual and national goals of education. 

To be effective, education on the one hand, has to analyse 
the problems and needs of the individual and to endeavour to 
develop in the individual 'a scientific temper and independence 
of mind and spirit' and, on the other, it has also 'to 
contribute to national cohesion' and to 'furthering the goals 
of socialism, seculansui and democracy enshrined in our 
constitution'. Without going into the controversies whether 
education is essentiaJly conformist or crentive, whether it 
IS to subserve a socio-political system or to be the fountain¬ 
head of a levolution or whettuar it i 1 to Jead or to follow, 
it may be stated that inspjte of the concern exoressed about 
the individual growth a-id liberty the system as visualised 
in the NPE does not reflect this nobJe objective. What is 
envisaged as the national system of education has left little 
scope for any independent action wn the cart of the school 
or the teacher. It is only at the pre-rrimary stage that no 
rigid framework has been proscribed. There is no such 
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flexibility at the primary or subsequent stages. The NPE 
envisages'a common core cocurriculur along with other 
components which are flexible' (3.^). 'Minimum levels of 
learning will be laid down for each stage of education (3.7), 
External examinations will continue at the levels of 
classes X and XII, (Programme of Action, p.147, 2(a)). The 
rigidity of school time-table and assessment practices 
will continue as it is. The pupil shall have to adapt to 
a rigid time-frame rather than have the freedom to adjust 
the time-frame to his neecs and potentialities. 

Learning at lower stages of education is very much 
sequential. A child does not necessar.ly learn what the 
teacher teaches. He learns only what he is ready to learn, 
intellectually as well as emotional^/. Moreover, recognising 
that individuals differ in then: abil.ty and achievement 
patterns, a pupil may have some specia. problems in one 
academic area and none in bhe other an;, therefore, the pupil 
may need special help in one area and rdne in the othex. 

It would be unfair to expect a pupil, yho is weak in a 
subject on account of having not acquired even the basic 
minimum knowledge, to learn and retai- subsequent material. 
Teachers who ignore this fundamental &rinoiple waste their 
time as also of the concerned pupils rushing through a 


of =;t,udy which their pupils fg^l to learn. Therefore, 
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diagnosis and remediation are fu’''dor'entai to pupn l-centred 
evaluation. The teacher has to mak- a conscious effort to 
diagnose .jugils’ difLiculties and pace the learning accordingly. 
Learning theorists like Skinner have empnasised 'shaping' 
as an essential step in learning. Inforination processing 
approach also highlights tho irooortanen of ' sequential 
processing' vdierever a complex task is iiivoived. The j irst 
task of the teacher' in handling pupils needing remedial 
help is to analyse their difficulties by means of adiaqnosxic 
test based on sequential arrangement of items and then plan 
for their further instruction. 

As the pupil advances, learning material becomes I'X're 
and, more complex '''jith the result that insistence upon modelling 
education on behaviouristic lines may not take the plonner 
very for. As pointed out by Lazerson "The bas^ic dixference 
betv\/een the classical behavaourist ann3''oacn and the informat^ion 
processina one is that behaviourists have not m the past 
considered that one could study or even make conjectures 
about - the human "program”, "Because "/hat occurred inside 
the person who received the stimulus (inpuc) and made the 
response (output) was not obse.rvable, behaviourists considered 
that it could not be scientifically studied. Now that 
computer technology is so advanced and some of the complex 
programs are available for study, many psychologists who 
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formerly referred to themselves as behaviourists are turning 

t 

to an information - processing approach and attempting to 
study the series of operations people perform that are 
analogous to computer programs’’^, 

While discussing his 'structure of intellect', 

Guilford also observed; "learning is discovery of information, 
not merely the formation of associalions, particularly 
associations in the form of stimulus - response connection,"^ 


Class-room learning is a much too complex phenomenon. 
Even computer technologists have not been able to simulate 
the human programme so far. Behaviour mcdification techniques 
based on Skinner's step~by—step 'shaping' for the realisation 
of simple objectives may prove useful waen applied to simple 
behaviours. In complex learning situations, identifying 
specific targets and establishing sequential behaviour chains 
to achieve them is in itself ? highly complicated task, 
particularly in class-room situation,^. 

In the conte-xt of functiona: approach to learning 
theory, referring to Dewey's concept ?f progressive educabion, 
it has been observed. 


Arlyne Lazerson; Ps\chology To-day, Random House,1 975,p,96 

Learnj^n’'Earning Abilitj es ' in Readings in 
Learning and Human Aoilities, Harper, N.y.,1964, p.62. 
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’’Progressive educations aL its best, was an embodiment 
of the ideal of growth toward independence and self-control 
through interaction with an onviionment suited to the child's 
V developrnent level. The emphasis U''s upon intelligent problem-* 
solvirig (not upon learning through Play), in which each child 
solves his problems by selecting apprc.p‘''ia te materials and 
methods and by learning to adapt tl’e.se materials and methods 
to his ends, Kis interest sustains his effort as he 
experiments with his solutions by testing them in action. The 
kinds of problems solved are social as well as individual? 
for education is envisaged as a preparation for life in a 
d^mooracy Unovigh demoGratic living here and now,"* 


It is easy to see how different this appxoach is from 

the S-R. approach of the behaviourists. Here the emphasis is 

on the child’s autonomy as against steering his learning 

through predetermined pathv\/ay5 as laid down by others. 

Ideally this is what pupil-con tied odvication ought to be, 

same 

Practically it may not be possible. At the/time, to exorcise 
a total control over whht a child is to learn, and how he 
has to learn it? may not be in consonance with the ideals 
of justice, liberty? equality and fraternity. The best 
alter,lativs would be to adopt an ecloctre approach and utilise 
the various theories and principles of learning to make the 
teaching -■ learning reall’/ effective for every Individual pupil 




Hilgard? E.R & Bower, G.H. Theories of Learning, Acc, N.Y 
1966, p.299 
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No doubts school the whore formal learning 

takes place. The motivation to joii and continue in the 
school comes from the homo, the neignbourhood, the mass-media^ 
the teacher, the peer group and the physical and psychological 
environment of the school. In a society where more than 
thirty percent of the population lives in subhuman conditions, 
where enough funds are not available to provide for the 
basic minimum facilities in the scnools and to turn out 
adequately trained toachers in enoug’r numbers to man tho 
schools, and where education has, sirce independence, been 
a low-priority area, hovj much can be cone to realise the 
noble objective of pupil-centred education is a moot question, 

A system into which children art fed as raw materials 
and are expected to learn at the same'pa;e under the rigid 
constraints of a school ;'ime-’tabj.r enJ ve syllabus, and to 
cross predetermined prescribed hurdles sirultaneously and 
turn out at the end of a pre’scribed perioc of time as 
finished products to be dumped in the en;rloyment market is 
antagonistic to the very spirit of pupi-centred education. 

But unfortunately it :s exactly what present system 
amoun-tg to, 


Many expressions like ' sylla'us-centred', *examinatian- 
cented’, 'objective-centred', * act’'ity-cented' are in 
in the current educational jar^n. Each indicates a 


use 
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sort of centrality in instructional programmes to specific 
component of the educationaJ process. If child-centred 
apy'roach is designed to deeifiphasize this centrality in respect 
of the above and to draw the educator's attention to assigning 
some place in instructional progroiTures to childrens' to back¬ 
ground and needs and to adjust group-oriented educational 
activities to individual child's reciuirernentsj as far as 
possible, within the limits and constraints of the system 
imposed upon the educator as also the learner, it may sound 
a feasible proposition. 

In a programme of pupil-centred evaluation, learning 
materials suited to individual learners have a significant 
role to play. Individualisation of instruction can be partly 
successful if enough self-learning material is prepared and 
made available to the learners. Each learner can start at 
his own level and proceed further. Programmed learning 
materials, teaching machines, learner - oriented radio and 
television programmes, etc. can be extremely helpful. V/ith 
technological advances it has become possible to reach the 
teachers and pupils located even in far-flung areas. Programmes 
can also be launched to narrow the chasm between the school 
the family and the society at large so as to motivate and 
encourage all concerned to participate effectively in the 
task of educating the child. 




national symposium 


title of, PAP.ER. ; ROLE OF A '^EACHER IN CHILD CENTRED 

EDUCATION 


M.D.Bengalee* 

The education to-day has becorae a great challenge 
to both students and teachers. The entire concept has 
gone through revolutionary change. It is no more a class¬ 
room interaction between the teacher and the taught. It 
has much voider connotation; of help to an individual to be 
a perpetual learner, productive, sensitive, fully functioning 
and both mentally and physically healthy. The role of a 
teacher has become professional and highly intricate , 
rapidly changing with the demands of the challenging society. 

1 . Role of a Modern Teach er, ; 

A teacher to-day is not expected merely to teach 
but to provide learning experiences so as to make the 
individual adjust to any new challenging concept that he 
may find at a later date. The only concept of merely 
helping the learner to be knowledgeable is not sufficient 
tO“day. The learner has to be a continued learner throughout 
his life time, if he has to remain useful and productive 

* Dr.M.D.Bengalee is an eminent educationist. She had 
been Professor and Head of Education Department, 

Bombay University and is at present Vice Chancel or 
of Bombay University. 



at every stage of growth and development* Hence, the 
teacher has to provide tools of learning like skills of 
communication and competition and understanding of social, 
economic and technological environment around him. 

Facts are not required to be communicated. Instead 
it is application of facts and creation of new ideas, and 
original thinking is v^hat is required in the ever changing 
scientific and technological world of to-day. Every minute 
there is some innovation in science, some exciting experiments 
in a research laboratory or a new technological gadget 
introduced which needs to be understood and used by the 
student. A whole set of new attitudes and values need to be 
developed in the student so that they are ever prepared to 
face rapidly changing environment around them« In other 
words from a mere living the individual has to be vibrant, 
enthusiastic and dynamic in his approach. Again, with 
emphasis on technological advances, individuals seem to have 
become more materialistic and commercial. This has to be 
reverted in helping students to be more altruistic and 
willing to share their progress vath the less fortunate 
ones, The realization must dawn on the young minds that 
self-development is possible only through social development. 
The teacher's role therefore has shifted from the concern 
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for students to the concern for community. This indicates 
that the responsibilities of a teacher have grown multi-fold 
and unless the teacher rises to the occasion not much of 
difference will bo noticed in the educational progress of 
the modern students. 


2. ^ )iode.rn J'e^acXer 


As mentioned above, for most of education needs to 
be fulfilled, the teacher needs to interact not merely with 
a class of students but with the imass of population ana 
serve not only the students but also the community at large. 
Stress has to be given to non-formal education rather than 
formal, so as to cater to a much larger group of individuals. 
The teacher cannot tod2'« on book instruction. He has 

to be well versed in convs-jter based comriiunication technology 
so as to prepare the students of tomorrow in the light of 
the changing needs of the society. No more are the teacher’s 
needs remaine.., as chalk and duster but practically every single 
teacher uses audo-visual material, overhead orojectors, 
ces«ett6« and videos to make the instruction both lively and 
interesting. The responsibility of the teacher is also to 
make the individual more responsive to the needs of the 
people around him and therefore, he has to instill confidence 
in his studeniB to serve the people around him and develop 



an integrated personalit/ t be able to face the stress and 
strains of modern life. The emerging challenge is not merely 
to give food to intellect but to the heart as well, so as to 
make the individual ready to sensitize with the people around 
him. Educational programmes cannot be merely of developing 
knowledge and aquiring skills but more of creative nature 
so as to make the individual ready to try new sources and 
plan areas of emeraing needs which are unknown and challenging. 
The responsibility has further increased because student 
today is not a passive learner but is alive and alert 
responding to television and tele-communication programmes 
which make him responsive to every challenge in the environment 
around him. If the teacher therefore is desirous of standing 
on the pedestal he needs to have a sterling character, 
maturity, sincerity, and transparency so as to make the 
students realise that ’’he is, what he Lruly is’’. This 
sincerity and openness alone will prove an asset in developing 
integrated personality in the student. 

Prof essional Ethnics per tain ina.An J,e.achincL .Prof e^feXiph 

Though teaching has become a profession it has 
diluted considerably from being a vocation. Unless the 
missionary and visionary zeal are brought back in the 



profession of teacher, it may not help the true dcvslopment 
in any one who wants realisation of child centred education* 

The professional ethics need to be, therefore, emphasized 
today in this vicious circle, where the child is surrounded 
by selfish motives and competitive exercises which make him 
fumble and fall* 

A lot has been said about the ethical values of the 
profession and unless such values are developed, the trend 
will be towards commercialisation rather than professionalism* 

It is very much desired that teachers’ training programmes 
are of a longer duration, where these ethical values and 
attitudes can be developed on a much sounder footing in the 
company of committed and dedicated teachers in training colleges. 






liXLE^r' TOWARDS THACHr-Tl PREPARATiOn FOR CHILD 

UaMII.uij LDu'A-.i luij . IHOUGHTS AMD 
^'TRATEGIES 



K. C. P and a'^*' 


BackqiAAind 


With advances in child developnient, the range of 
theoretical positions used to justify early childhood practices 
proliferated in the 1960s, Following the call for more 
powerful proyiammes :n the area of preschool education to 
serve as compensation for children being reared in poverty and 
their chance to improve, a series of childhood teaching 
practices and models were developed. Many of these models 
justified their r'^levance in terms of developmental principles 
and learning theories. 

The Jdiiguago oJ early childhond uducaLioii and child 
centLo-i education during this tine WaS only indirectly related 
to the language of child development. It was based upon 
concepts such as iric^^yichiality, freed.orn, child ARteros^tp need., 

P. 1- ay j AA.11^/i.ty, ? o re a 1y y i t y ?^cji.i. ld ,ce^tr_e^ ? p ro.g r amjTie,. . a.ng l 
grov'th. These progressive education concepts connect education 
wi th development and it is with these growth metaphors that 


* Dr. K,C.Panda is Professor and Head, Department of Education 
in the Regional College of Education, (NCERT), Bhubaneswar. 



educationists and devGlopu'ontal nsvcholoqists have found a 
common g]round for chil d centred apr'^oachos i n education * The 
diversities in these concepts cci he confusing but these are 
not necessarily unrelated. 

The sociological basis for child-centred approach to 
educational practice is based on ideas expressed in the book 
"Ml an^ by Ronald King (1978). 

King, a sociologist did an ethnographic study of early child¬ 
hood classroom to understand the ways in which teachers 
typify their situations, and give meanings to them. King 
says, the reality of classroom teacher's world is constructed 
through the teacher's ideology a set of cominon definitions, 
a common language and a sec of concepts. This was the role 
of professional teachoic m the 1960s. 

Things liavo to changj cvei the years. The child 

of today derived his knowledge and skills from individual 
eypeiietices that can be Usfc described by the fable "The 
blind man and the eJaphan-. , Each individual experienced 
only a part of the whole ye each thought his part as the 

•"hole. ExpoiioiKo thus was -.he Ke/ to knowledge, and not 
the saying of others* 
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Appro at.h in NPE 

Very rightly and ccn.-t-ly tht NPE,, 1986 ha'b rocognised 
and advocated a .c]\3^1d^c^en^tred, and pcliyri ty._._Das8d proce ss of 
_Jearning^. The centrality of learner in the educative procecs 
i'? recognised. Realising the enormous loss of human 
potential in the traditional teaching process prevalent in 
our school system which permits conformity instead of 
alternatives in thinking, the child-centrcd approach concentrate 
on the learners or the child and not the teacher in the 
educative process. It assumes, rather assigns the teacher lo 
function as a facilitator and orgauisei '"’f laaining experjences. 
The role of the teacher thererore, has to promote indopendoni 
thinking,, stimulate curiosity, develop problem solving skjJi.., 
Plan and help for selt leucning by creating favourable 
environment and situations instead of beinn a transinitor oi 
dead and dried facts. Beside^ tnis change m orientation, 
the ch 1 Id -ceil tL ed apnrnnoh eionasises needs, interest, and 
attitude specific cuci icvilum, devolonioent of skills, attitudes 
and values which are necessary foi od^;jtation to the environ¬ 
ment. In short, the child-centred approach tries to focus 
on the j:he joro^cesx .of APdtRUlS. 

for an allround development of children. 

Cji iId-centred Education and... Teac.her .^QSlEAt,9ilts, 

The child“centred approach therefore looks at (a) 
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1 w rnildren's nesds? interests and 

curriculum renewal based ctu-i-ux 

, . , „ nrofessional teacher preparation with 

attitudes (b) change m proxesb 

u • iTsina activity as the basis for learning 

a nevjer emphasis. UJ bsing 


especially at the primary and upper primary level and also 
at secondary level. 


Planning for teacher preparalion would depend upon 
basically on understanding of the needs of children and the 
level in which children are being educated. These would 
determine what kind of competencies should be develooed among 
teachers who would be involved in the .-rocess of instruction; 
whether in formal setting or in a non-rormal setting. 


It has already boon stated in ne insex'vice teacher 
training package (NCERT) that the urxmary school children 
learn through imitation, physical activity and observing 
basic concepts which are seen in tneir imniGd.xate environment. 
They have certain deveioomental needs ; neeo for first 
hand knov/iedge, need to explore, leed for .-ecurity and self- 
confidence, need for self-identit': and Sxveral other basic 
needs lelatiny ho their l^fe and relationship with others. 


YJhile these may be the be.-ic nesi structure among 
children of the (irimary ara uo-^er prim^rv level, the need 
of the eoroiidary school ptpi-S are str.vingly different. 
They need to be aware of tne_r ovm po entialities and must 
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k.'-2 able to rolaxe theGe to their future l:fe, Thereforoy 
tne pupil d'c l,u.lg g taye need moid tassistance in decision 
■’"ati'cr than directi'\iSo Tliey look tor assistance 
'cr/ devf-li'pcment of verbal and concepturl skills not by dire 
ihstiuction iJuL by sclf--leirniing. Jt-s type of learning 
can oiil/ d''->/eiop 3' toacher prooar.'it ■ Oii is cO''S\s-[-,c n t ,’fi th 
the needn one) expectations of else jearnej and if tesche'-s 
rninitniSG their role in directive learning. 


Keeping these basic ideas jn mind one '-vouid ask yues tions 
as to who should oe a prof essinua My romp-e ton I, teacher and 
what kind of preparation una strategies 're necessary to 
develop the teacher potentials of this typ^. 


hole ^g_f TG_acjier„s_^ 

The role of teachoi has been very cieariy defined in 
behavioural to rm’5 iii the inse.'\icv. teacher cducaslon package 
(’NC6KT). For exar.ple t setting up a sosi+ive c;n('in--cii oti ina.l 
climate in Ltie cias&rooni i 


Motivating children and arceiJ'''inn thein^ 

Developing trust in children's canacity to Jearn^ 

Behaving as a'resource for creatinn ineaningrul 
learning experience; 

AccG'pting the individual and tiie o;ccuo; 

Participating as a member of tne croup and guiding 
learning; 
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Becoming sensitive to the childs need and interacting 
in a way that would provide a sense of feeling and 
security; and 

Recognising and reinforcing the individual contribution. 
V'/hen these expectations are demanded of teacher, education 
today is still burdened with a heavy load of routines 
accumulated over many centuries of reaching namely teaching 
towards knowledge and facts. What ;s needed at the moment 
is much more than that. Rapid changes in our society require 
acquisition of a variety of cognitive f 4 ncti^■'n 3 which are 
deemed necessary for an effective adjusqnenr. Education 
therefore should address itself to develop rhis confidence 
among children by deliberate planned acvivi'ces« The teacher 
therefore has to be made conscious of tne imensions of 
cognitive functions and the way it can bi ’-ranslated into 
activities to be practiced by children. ':thout adequate 
cognitive functioning, the individual is ,;omed to continuous 
and self perpeituating failures during school years and 
in life. It is therefore necessary for'he teacher to 
fumpeteiicy tos 


de/-elop self image, 

structure experience fo 

provide reinforcement f 
s/'hnla'itio df; apjI opment ♦ 


r co^r.ive development, 
or sc^isstic and non- 



in shorty he should try to bridqe the gao .^etweea cognicivc c'ncl 
a j active acce'jcs oi oeisorialu'^ of th^'' c'lD.idron by the Itenti - 
ficatiun prc'CGSs (Spoclck, , Tr, 'f/hat 'vay a taacher can 

uncoJ-on as a rnodel requires orientation during iiis pre-'-service 
tra-Lniuo as v/ell < s though in'-service training. 


L'n the basis of these jackground in'ormr tion certain 
basic assumptions emerge as useful in planni lO '-or teacher 
preparation and designing a teacher training curciculupu Raid 
(1980) has summarised some of the basic ass’'i'ntions which 
should be exposed to the teachers chirmg -the training. 


(1) Cognitive functioning is one of the most 
important factors in ti'.e ind'viduel adaptation 
to hiiiself and to the environment vdiich devcloos 
in children through ler'.ence. 

( 2 ) The human system is an oaen system a’-'d is 
subject to iftodificitlon 'y/ environmental 
intervention and as such cre''tion o-^ a 
conducive environment is nvecessary. 

( 3 ) Interventions in one arc'a nay result in 
meaningful modification in other psychological 
adjacent areas, i.e,, the child aovolops as 

a whole organism. 
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(4) Educational intervention in the cognitive area 
should be geared mainly towards the development 
of individual’s caoan bv to learn and to become 
a source for incormation via his own autonomous 
activities. This can be done by providing 

(Feuerstein, Rand, Hoffman, 

and Miller (1980). 

(5) Instruction and intervention have to be based 
upon a great variety of sources including 
informal but meaningful social settings. 

(6) Intervention should be geared towards creating 
optimal conditions for better education from the 
start of life. 

On the basis of these statements it can be stated that 
if one wants to properly educate a child he will have to 
start with his grand father. Although it is difficult, yet 
teachers have to be made conscious abcut shaping their 
interaction with the children in a marner which is less 
imposing in character and the idea vnich Froebel floated 
in Germany in the 19th Century. It it therefore, 
necessary that some radical reorientation in the professional 
preparation of teachers would be necestary to promote 
child-centred approaches for educationa. practice. It is 
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a recognised fact that teacher behaviour is the most potent^ 
singlej, controlabie factor that can alter learning opportunity 
in the c I.i'^ s room. It is iii[jeiative therefore to look at 
tho toacher training curriculum as it exists today and the 
changes that can be brought about in jt. 

Ihe te 'chor education programme con be looked from 
Lwo basic angles s 

(a) Pce-service/ln-service Teacher Education 

(b) bevels of Teacher Education 

Pre“qerv'ice Teacher EriueaXhon 

r 

The HCTE (1978) framev.’ork has very exhaustively and 
intensively discus''ed the rationale and slructure of pre- 
service teacher educatioti piogramines at different level. 
Howeverj some changes in its rationale and structure emerge 
as necessary in view of the chaiigcd rhild 

education and the role of teachers. 

The_Jlr.e_“'P,ririary (_Pre--s_chooi) Toacher Education Cuiiiculum 

The structure of a teacher education curi'lculum for 
tl\G pro-primary level with a child—centjped locus shoulo 
include a core-curriculum consisting of the foliov\/ing. 

(a) Process of involving children in play activities 

(b) Emphasizing learning as a highly individual 
process for the young child with ^Lhe pacOj 
direction and nature related to tno child s 
developmental stage and interest. 



(c) Process of participation in group settings and 
group activities fn- b'th rojnitiv'' learning 
and social development* 

(d) Helping the child to function as a whole the 
approach which can be utilised by the teacher. 

(e) Creation of opportunities structured or 
otherwise but personalised interaction. 

(f) Process of oermiting? f't.imulating and supportive 
child activity. 

(q) Providing skilled adult interaction with parent, 
teacher, siblings. 

(h) Planning for intervention in terms of quality 
and relevance* 

(i) To foster child development and introducing 
intervention on a continuous basis to help 
children to grow. 

(j) Understanding needs related to child's physical 
development, intellectual development, social 

and emotional development, intrinsic ana 
extrinsic motivation system and knowledge of 
the competencies what the child should develop 
in relation to health and nutrition, physical 
development, intellectual development* language 
development, cognici’/e Jo\o. enotional 
development. 

(k) Understanding strength and weaknesses in 
children drawn from -his advancage in environment. 

(l) Culture learning and -ocialisacion. 


The existing teacher trainin: curriculum needs (NCTE 
tidiuework) should focus teacher competencies in these areas 
farther by restructuring the child deveipraent curriculum or 
intxoduring a core-curriculum under the pedagogical theory 
courses. As regards the methodology anr practices of teaching. 





emphasis should be given more on development of curiosity? - 
enquiry training, activity method, play anJ direct observa^tions^' 
The pedagogical theory courses relating to teacher and 
education in the emerging Indian society should emphasise the 
child as an active agent of learning and the role of family, 
parents, teachers and society in general as stimulating and 
facilitating resources. During the pre-service programme 
the teacher through practical activity should ensure full 
participation and involvement of_children in the process of 
learning, V^ith regard to general teacher behaviour the 
teacher training curriculum should reflect contents which 
would promote child-centred approach and min.-imise the role 
of teacher as the solo director of the learning situation. 


STRUCT URE OF PR E-SCHOOL TEAC,;IE,R .EDUCAmiN 

Four Semester Professional Educ’tion 
after Class 



A, Pedagogical COr^ 

Theory 


M- 


B, Working with 10?^ 

the community 

li 

C, Methodology and 60% 

practice teaching 
including related 
practical work. 


I 

* 


'Cours^e_^__ 

1 . Tuaclier and Education in the 
Emerging Indian Society 

2. Child development 

3. Principles and practices of child- 
centred education, 

4. Evaluation in pre-school 
C, Work situation related to 

j, 7, o< 9» 

6 , Core Training Programme Package 

(iorO 

7. Special Training Programme 
Package-Is Child Care (10?^) 

8 , Special Trainnng Programme Pac':age 
-IIsActivity Method (10^) 

9. Special Training Programme Package 
-Til;Art,Music & Work experience 

10. Play activities in childrenl20 :oj. 


^'■Ngte;NCTE framework with 
suggested change. 



The structure of primary teacher programme should also 
reflect similar changes both in the oedagogical theory courses 
as well as in redesigning the practical components and teaching 
of subjects. Some suggestions regarding curriculum content 
seem relevant. These are ; 

(a) Establishing and maintaining a safe and healthy 
learning environment. 

(b) Advances in physical and intellectual competence 
of children, 

(c) Building positive self-concept and individual growth. 

(d) Promoting positive functioning of children and 
adults in a group, 

(e) Bringing optimal coordination of home and school 
child rearing practices and expectation, 

(f) Developing responsibility amona children 
(q) Promoting self-learning habits. 

As regards the process of teaching the primary teacher 
should be exposed to rhe process of j;,eact|i na as nurturan ce.; 

itAalling. and te^tiing_as_^ 

/.P.r AH^lJs in,a Pm’P^wjiJoAhaxiciit m 


The primary teacher i,n addition should be acquainted 
with the Froebelian system, the iidnpijssorie practices, the 
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child caire approaches in order to develop ollround competence 
among the childreii ol greater Impox tance would be the importance 
of transacting the primary schnoj cuiriculum keeping the 
child in the focus, promoting language education and develop- 
ment by corrective feed-back, summary feed-back, elaboration 
and extension, extending knowledge and reinforcing. He 
should also be acquainted with the dramatic olay, discussion 
session, puppetry, story telling for improving communication 
skills. Child-centred educational competence can also be 
developed among the teachero by enabling them to use the 
process approach in what ever they teach. 

One of the essential components for ensuring child- 
centred education would be developing competence in the teacher 
about the process .f ongoing evaluation. 

STRUCTURE OF PRIMARY TEACHER EDUCATION 
FOUR SE''^Hr'^ER COURST (/TTER 10+2) 


Area 

Pedagogical , 30?^ 

Theory 

10^0 


Courses 

. ►— - - ---- — 

1 , Teacher Education in the 
Emerging Indian Society. 

2. Child Psychology 

3, Principles and practices of 
child-centred education, 

4. Evaluation in primary school, 

5 , Work situations related to 
9 , 10, 11 and 12. 


Working with 
the community 



Content-cum- 
methodology and 
practice teaching 
including related 
practical work. 


C0?o o- Cc -e Training Programire 

( 10:0 

7. Snecial Training Progranme 
Package-C ; (Language 10/^) 

d Suecial Training Programme 
I.el:are--ll ; (/lathematics 10^) 

9, Special Training Programmes 
Package-Ill; (Environmental 
studies-I 5;0 

10, Spei^ial Training Programme 
Packcoe-IV ; ^(Environmental 
soudies-II 5/0 

11, Special Training Programme 
Pack-.u't-P » (Art and Work 
i‘xn3rlf-‘nce 1 O/O 

12, Specia- Training Proaramme 
Prckacc-VI ; (Health & Physical 
Education and Recreational 
/\ctiv::ies 5/0 

* 17. Artiv.tv Tip+hod (IO^q) 


” Note fram^.v^rl: with sunaeste^ cnenge. 


SAcoMary Training Currieuliim 


The objectives of secc’^dai'/ uearher training curriculum 
has been spelt out in the NOTE cu’'riculam document 4.5 and 
4*6, Although the basic structure o: curriculum framework 
need not undergo drastic changes yet ^.he content of the 
curriculum should undergo radical changesj in adding core 
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programmes on adolescent development, teaching-learning process 
in relabion uu unixu-ceiitrea approacnes. The curriculum 
Teacher and Emerging Indian "oc-’e-'y should reflect the child- 
centred concerns and the National concerns stated in the polxcy 
documents* The methods of teaching, different curricular 
sub’iects snould be redesigned to include the participatory 
approach, project approach, direct observation and experimentation 
rather than the lecture, demonstration, discussion which are 
more teacher dominant. 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to 
go into which specific contents should be or should not be 
included in such a curriculi^' but the objectivp of discussing 
the structure and content of tne teacher training curriculum 
IS to emphasise a c .ange in thinking in the process of teaching, 

Teaching as .i process of behavnour analysis 

Teaching as a process of social interaction 

Teaching as a process ot infOD-.ation processing 

Teaching as a process of diagnostic and orognostic 
behaviour in a clinical setting* 

The educational principles which are m vogue are very much in 
dispute* It IS therefore, considered necessary to examine 
the relevance of the traditional approaches in relation to 
the child^centred practices. The practical training during 
the pre-service period has to be supervised either in a real 





in a simulatea sjuue..i‘ji' ':o lm. >. 
centred ipprodcnsb iii inarc't3C''i 


J 'inmcn't. oi c 'ixd 


3i;i'uCTURE OF SECOiP 

(VIO SEA^STEO COE’PS^ 'ET 


« /L 


t- i ' —Lj 


A. 


B. 

C. 


Area 


Padagogical 

Theory 


‘'Veigh i,.ge 


a r-qipd courses 


Working vdth 
the community 

Con"? ont~cum~ 
methodology and 
practice teaching 
includ’ ig relal:eri 

P^soticu-' j.vii.., 


•—*r ^ ^ « * 4 ^ 

• 


«i n 

1 a 

'i dar’'!,' ~\.ucadon in the 

E le’^gincf Indian Society, 


o 

/ ^ . -"^car 1 r 3v(- lupr.iont. 


O s 

ippc. inr-]earning procasa ; 
r' inc:u''eo r' r i' pi-e-^t C'^s m 
.'h„i j-cc -.f:'' 1 ' ec’. r:, cirn, 


4 . 

•-VctJi.'er;.CO in Baci'ndii; ''cl' ols 

■/)% 

0 t 

lO^ \ oIlIac ' '1'' Trlct'''"’ ' 

' ! ' 1 A. 'l 'J 

60% 

/» 

0. 

n’r." T’ci dip Pi on'c 
n ,, 1 , ^ A 1 

' - . V ' u 



''u.- y p •; p 1 Pn Frocranmc 



-> \ux_u 

Phy'-'c''! Ec: ance/Eonal hcionce; 
'g-'S /‘cdl'^qacica dl') . 


r* 

vi j T'a-’-niAPt; Programs 
'■ - ■' • '’'’.'"k Eyoo" c Pa^op 

K /O ) 



■' ^ '1-a 7 '"’rogr‘ .]o 

_ ' 'n-iL'? 1 iocii Ciij '/-y acal 

i K' i,,on 0 d hrcroaiioi 
■ a i ^%) 

’ 

10 

.cj-c 'oj Edison P'aj'ning, 

" 1 e atir 3 ’ tivi '■ i s 




Note - VCTE tre-t...w,.jk 19^0 si.goes->ed change 
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ljn^§er yi , c e Tra,ini .n.q 

Since the e/isting teachers w. j are v;orking in the 
school have not been exposed to this icind of Innovative 
approach^ thi^t is a need for reorientation of these teachers 
through in-service training at least of a week's duration. 

The other strategies which can be used for reorientation of 
teachers in the process of child centred aporoach would 
include the printed matters, extension programmes, mass media, 
face to face discussion, multimedia approach to bring change 
in their thinking in relation to the teaching learning 
activities and design of instruction. 

Pr inted , mAttejc forms the most obvious pattern of communication 
media. In all countries there are general and specialised 
educational journals, news letters, bulletins, rnsearch 
reports, v;hich can serve as the basis oJ' information Inputs 
for reor 3 .entation i'"! the thinking of teachers as regards 
child-centred educational practices. 

The inrlndec IpcLures and related 

type of face to face instruction and discussion. Greater use 
is now being made of seminars, working paper, discussions, 
and other group activities that require a higher level of 
individual participation. A beginning must be made therefore 
with the use of case study and simulation materials. A high 
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decree of personal involvement is necessar/ to bring the 
theory and principles of child-centred education in the 
discussion of actual teaching and administrative incidents* 


Multimedia jtPdroaches to in-service teacher education 
can be encouraged using T.V. broadcast facilities within 
school system. The role of professional and specialist 
associations is also of significance for disseminating a 
wide range of new educational practices and ideas relating 
to child-centred approach to education, curriculum renewal 
and evaluation. In certain advanced countries like 
Australia, U.K., Germany, European countries credit bearing 
courses are now avaalable for teachers through broadcast, 

T.V., Radio, and other channels of communication. 


The use of wider range of media has diversified the 
institutional setting in which in-service teacher education is 
provided, Univ6_i:$ 1 .1iesColleg es , , and Tejacjijr^,s^^Gen.tre are 
now among the places where the teachers* can pursue educational 
programmes to improve their qualification and outlook, With 
large number of teachers in a school, sphool. based ,in-se rvice. 
edRCAtioR piogramme can also be practiced. In fact, a new 
idea or principle may find more ready acceptance within a 
group of like minded people through discussions, school 
meetings and inducting younger members of the profession with' 
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this new idea. School based in-service education therefore 
has an additional merit of bridging the gap between the 
ideas and oractice. With the growth of child-centred 
education, the teachers roJe as an organiser and manager 
of learning resources v;ould be promoted rather than 
becoming a solo performer on the classroom stage, ' 

p ojici u jAg n 

The training of teachers in child-centred education 
is by far the most crucial input because of the traditionalism, 
conservatism and functional fixity with which teachers in our 
society have been working from ancient times. It is therefore, 
desirable that the child-centred approach to education 
should form a core programme in both pre-service and in-service 
teacher education. At the same time it must also be 
logically linked to Other develonmental programmes. 
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TjfIjS, OF PAPER ; CHILD CENTRED APPROACH AND EDUCATIONAL 

TEIJIVISI-^J 


C.H.K.Misra* 


Introduction s 

Before we discuss tho place of Child Centred 

Approach in Educational Television, it may be relevant 

to define the concept of the approach in term of the usual 

mode of education and to list out the basic characteristics 

of the same to be taken for educational televison. It is 

also better to admit that although the merits of child 

centred approach is known for about three centuries now, 

as although everybody seems to vouch for it, its practitioners 

are but few and far between, both in the conventional 

education as well as educational media. Thus there is no 

possibility of projecting a particular model of a child centred' 

educational television drawn for anywhere in the world. 

We can at best speculate on the nature of ETV if and when 

it takes this approach seriously. With that in mind, let us 

make a quick attempt at finding some of the existing definitions 

and some important milestones of the development of the child 

centred appr oach. Also i t is Important to point out that for 
* Dr.C.H.K.Misra is Professor, Central Institute of Educational 
Technology, NCSRT, New Delhi. He is' an eminent short story 
writer in Oriya, 
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express their natural imnu3ses and thus opnosed the stem 
discipline and forced learning th^" chsraoterised the 
schools of his day (Brameld, 1971). The concepts of 
freedom/ liberty, rights, equality of opportunity had brought 
in not only political and ideological revolutions, but had 
their profound influence in the theory and practice of 
education. Advocacy of the supremacy of the child in education 
has been traced out to the time of Cominious. Gradually 
the issue became focal , not only for tre progressivists 
and liberalists but for studies of deveiopinental psychology, 
and of individual differences in mental .abilities and 
performance, Pestaloszi, the eighteesn century swists school 
master demonstrated application of Rqujssbu's notion of 
freedom in the actual operation of a s-rhool. He asked his 
teachers to cherish individual liber':' "as the supreme value, 
to let the child learn things ior hirself, to make his 
own mistakes and to take active part h his own discipline. 

Even a century before Rousseau, Ccnienbns had criticised 
conservative schools saving that toe -ubject matters was 
being forced on the child. He forbe^e his teachers to use 
force or roughness. The school e^'.ron should be made so 
pleasant that pupils should prefer attend school than 
stay at home. The school should be s pleasant as a fair. 
Pestaloszi propounded the concept c 'self-activity' and 
Herbert anticipated the concept the 'whole child' by 
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ansishlng upon a harmonious oni3 justly pro]:'’ 
development of ail the capacitier ot '•‘h'- learner. The 
propounar-.£■ of Kindergari^er, PjLOObei insisted upon the right 
of the child to bo free in expx SoLua his nature. Ho had 
thus conceived the role of the teacher as a guide and not 
a cniiTTiPndcr, Ha vras one oE th? hirst to regard ploy end 
games as rich learning experiences, Dowey in his 'Pedacfogic 
Creed' had interpreted educational process as having two 
sides - One psychological and one socioloaical neither of 
which could be subordinated to the other or n'^glected without 
evil results following. Of these the psychologicel side v/as 
tne basis. The child's own instincts and powers fiirnish 
the maleraal and give a starting point to all education. iho 
significance of -o-ial conditions is in interpreting the 
child's powers and to translate them in to their social 
equiv-lence. Rousseau recognised that children were not 
simply small adults and that thcJrmeuEal oapnmit.e^s, attitudes 
feelings ways of looting at things were not simply relative] 

underd-veloped, but they were in many ways ejnite disl-iccL Iioiii 
tho.,o of aoults. This has been corEirmed by the findings of 

pSyr-holo jistS of the Clir-r-or.+- 4- 

rne current century including Piaget, 

Bruusr nno Srxrtcson. All the eurposltlon. anS findings in 
this regard are harS to report In one plane, hut a few 
generalisatdonr are loud and clear. Urstly, since children 
are not innately bad, one can trust that their natural choices 
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would be good. They shoiiT' he all ':osaihle freedom. 

Secondly, the harsh disciplines of he conservative schools 
will not be necessary if the curm^ilum employes more natural 
methods, under no condition should the subject matter be forced 
on the child nor his behaviour natterns are to be changed by 
adults by corporal punishments and other means of torture. 

It must be recognised that every child is an individual having 
his own peculiarities in the ways in which he learns, governed 
by his innate abilities and experiences. It is important to 
understand the chiid is placed in a situation which allows free 
play of his instincts and emotions with spontaeneous expressions. 
With these generalisations the child centered approach can be 
differentiated from other approaches, Barrow & Woods (1982) 
tried to do that. The term 'child centred' must be taken to 
imply that the child himself should be given consideration as 
a person on his own right. If one treats the child simply as 
a means to an enc, or as a pawn to r-e be manipulated to 
somebody else's advantage, then by no stretch of imagination 
could one claim that the child himself was at the centre of 
One's educational scheme. Any education claiming to be child 
centered must be concerned for the advantage of the child 
himself. Ip must regard -the child as an end in 'himself. The 
child, mcTreover, should be accepted as a child, A child's 
psycho—physicFjl level, his capabilities and incapabilities 
must be taken into account. The individual differences are to 
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be accepted honestly. The nppd'^ of the 

children should bo the guiding prin- iples Eor education. 

The child's viewpoint should iB’:- ^..ecedence over the 
teachers and the child himself should die late the scope and. 
direction of his education rather then to be educated in the 
light of preconoieved values and attitudes of adults. 

Uniqueness of children 

The child study movement has pom bed out that each 
child is unique and this uniqueness is to in preserved. 

Also each age group has certain chaiacteristics which .ought 
to be observed and recognised. The curriculum for children 
therefore should be built on the basis of the interests of the 
children as ultimate symptoms of tleir potentialities. Thebe 
are some things which attract children easily. Some activities 
are more interesting to th than t: adults. Among others 
nature study^ appreciation of the bf^-utiful things, weaving, 
sewing, gardening, clay mode]-I’l , '’amatic activities, constructing 
things, singing, listening to storm« and handling objects 
like what Proebel called 'gifts' sue is spheres, cubes 
& cylinders have been found to angactive to young 


children. 
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Needs of Chilclre n » 

Needs are also as important a= interests. In stressing 
the important and vital needs for educational opportunities 
for young children, the American Association of School 
Administration had stated that a well olanned programme 
should satisfy such basic needs of children as follov/s; 

(l) children need to qtov? up; ttay need to become independent 
of adult help, gradually but steadiju, to learn to share 
possessions, to control anger, to acceiit rosponsihility as 
leader and follower; (2) children need to develop their 
inner self; they should have ample opportunity to express 
their thoughts and feelings, to exercise their creative 
powers, to preserve their curiosity and spirit of wonder 
through varied experiences with art, music, literature, nature 
studies and games. {3) children need affection; they must 
be loved, appreciated and v/anted oy those closest and most 
important to them; an atmosphere of happiness warmth and 
security is vital for their growth; (4) children need to 
learn to live with people other than their own family members; 
they should be able to live, work and play acceptably with 
other children of their own age^ group; they should develop 
a sense of belongino which affords them ample security with 
older and youngori.children and with adults and eventually with 
all kinds of people in all walks of life; (5) children need 
adult guidance, the syrripathetic and understanding guidance of 
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hopp;^, well ad lusted adults children to develop 




‘ 'Slrtht, s'ciliE and attitudes they need? (6) children need 
ree'‘''v"' ' 1 j, d th'p should he able to give a natural 

and e>-,-ression of their energies in such an environment 

aijcn is I lean and shEo,- (7) children need a rich, challenging 
'r'uv innnment, offerina them both indmL and outdoor space, 
with many materials at hand for their reach offering 
op’”>ortunities to do things, to construct, explore and 
experiment in their own child like v'ays with satisfying result; 
fe) children need a balanced day and life v/ith an optimal mix 
of work rost and play. Their learning experience should be like 
a balanced diet. 


Mii]e considering the capacities of children adeciuete 
v/eightage should be given to uhe lev^l of their mental 
performance e,g, reasoning, nroolem solving and creativity, 
Estimates of intelligence attitudes etc, drawn from their 
test pertormance might' ui'-nm inadqnate for designing their 
curriculum. Since the curriculum must be organised in 
accordance with the needs and interests of the children whrcli 
have very wide variations, the curriculum is to be extensive 
and comorehensive. The psycho-social and ego needs are more 
important than the physiological needs at this stage. The 
need for love and affection, security, se-l f fulfilment, 
contentmf^nt, approval, curiosity etc, are to be provided 
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for. Dmotion^-^il stai->i li is -'n.^ .-f ^-he rr^^atest neeci of 
the child. With the -.ole objecti— of unfolding a child's 
personality, nothing can be hcyond the scope of a child 
centred curriculum unless there ar'^ activities or lessons 
against the children's needs and interests. The guiding 
principle for a child centred curriculum should be that 
everything in it should not only ba useful but should be 
perceived as such by the child. Social activities, 
entertainment and participation are just as respectable 
as the academic subjects. All efforts should cencentrate 
on providing the child an opportunity to learn from first 
hand experiences. Through such ox]j?riencas and experimentations, 

I 

the child discovers thing for himself. Methods of instruction 
should be adopted to arouse curiosity of the child, 

Educationa l T ele visi on ^for_ Ch lld r'^n 

Educational Television has acquired great popularity 
in many countries in the world. It would not be proper 
to assume that all Educational Television programmes are 

I 

basically child centred in approach, but there are a few 
strengths in this media wh_ich are particularly relevant for 
such an approach. There is no real evidence that all the 
television sets and viewing hours make a difference in 
how muc jhildrep learn, but'certainly much informal learning 
does take place (Lessor, 1974) . The child tends to associate 



television with pleasure a'U'-"! "o He initiates his 

ovnn viewing, ho coercoin is neco-sary to get him to watch. 

It is impersonal ano nonpunitive. It is also a source of 
''modelling" which occurs simr-Jy hy watching others without 
any direct reinforcement for l^'aming and v/ithout overt 
practice. The child initotes the model without being 
induced or compelled to do so. Television can show a 
variety of people and behavi^urs and has a remarkable 
ability for transport children to events places and 
experiences that they have never seen before and are unlikely 
ever to have an opportunity to see in person. It can also 
become a source of sharing oE experiences among children of 
different subculture and background. 

There are however problems of producing educational 
television and pro<^r~mmPs for cfij''dren that are not so easy to 
tackle. Not only does it demand ''ostly investments in terms 
of equipment and manpov'er, it has to depend upon a smooth 
and accessible delivery system. At the production end, it 
needs a research base. Lot of indopth analyses, sensitive 
design and development before children gain from such 
programmes. It requires a hand of well trained and committed 
workers who would observe, monitor, evaluate and plan such 
production. This exercise roguires much more than required 
by production per. However, the child is a better audience 



than the adult in that h- ic laa. recontive. With imagination/ 
educational telc-'-vision can be made to serve and internart 
educational function in helping ccildren and develop basic 
skills -like literacy and numeracy and to stimulate ever 
intellectual development by extormy than to a wide range 
of new situation, events and ideas. It can also foster 
desiralTle values and habits among children, far as 

children programmes are concerned,there would be no 
resistence to be overcome. 

A child centred educational television is possible if 
its curricular and methods are organised at least as eystsmati- 
cally as in the conventional system of education. The danger 
of projecting stereotypes regarding people and events are 
to be avoided, and efforts concontrated on sustaining the child s 
interest. All activities dear to the children are to be 
utilized for the programmes duly directed to specific 
objective®. The outcomes will have to oe objectively evaluated 
for each sector separately. A child is intolerant of 
boredum, repeatitions messages of adulfs trying to speak in 
their language. 'Acting' and over dramatisation may be 
counter productive for him. A loc more will have to be known 
about the child's preference that is at present assumed. In 
fact e"- the coventional education tends to unde res tima€e 

It has also to be noted that a 


the child in many ways. 
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child Irr.xuh not only from th^- content of a programme 

also throuoh the way it is pr'sented or the 'format' of 
the same. Also it is important to note and if possible plan 
Lor activities that should be done by adults before and 
after the educational television programmej as seen by tbe 
children. EcUicational T^^levision Programmes are not going 
to be isolated experiences in a child's life. What they 
learn for it may be a small part of their total learning 
experiences. Again children need caring teachers and parents 
and not just television, 'a big cold box'. In that sense, 
a child centred approach to Educational television may demand 
a lonr^ term association with the children, observing their 
reaction to ordinary things what they expect what they see, 
what they understand and vbat is beyond them. It would be 
necessary also to study their peculiar'myths' in modern 
times and to use television to build in new ones with a positive 
value orientation. T'he images are to be 'beautiful' in the 
child's sense of the word and not what the art critics 
calls boauLlful. The aesthetic pc^noojjt i on wt the child is > L 
always undersLoed correctly. This exercise needs "knowledge 
experts" and "media experts" pooling their talents to create 
educational orograrames that are worthwhile for the children. 

It has been eminently clear now that educational television 
has to oa basically a teamwork. Teachers, parents and children 
will have to participate in making the programmes. 
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’tVhat we have seen in the ailier sections of this 
paper are all relevant for educational television. The 
observation and statements of all the philosophers and 
theoriticians can easily to transferred to the context of 
educational television. It can be made democratic, free, 
enjoyable like a fair and made under the direction of 
children. Their needs can be symbolically satisfied by 
television. It can in turn, inspire and excite the child 
if we know how to organise his experiences and perceptions 
meaningfully through the stages of his development. 

Other countries like the UK, USA.,Japan/ Australia, 
Germany, Poland, etc, have gained significant experience in 
educational television. There may pe a lot iio learn from them. 
Experience from other Asian countries may be more relevant. 
Whatever possible, the approach, coiitont, format, characters and 
images should be analysed in the context of child centred 
approach. There may be commonalities and differences which 
would be revealing for creating programmes for our children. 

At present the Central Institute c: Educational Technology 
of the NCERT alongwith the State -nsti-tute of Educational 
Technology established in six stages of the country participates 
in the • IN SAT for Education' prc’ect, through which 3 hours 
45 minutes of ETV programmes are r$ing broadcast everyday 
for children of 5~11 years age gr'up for __5 days a week and 
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for L'eir on “I^ Ti'te procfrcrnmes are now 

broaricast in Hj 'ii and 4 other lar uages„ The number of 

Stiten ueirg each broaooasts in now IJ. There may be more 

« 

state institutes shortly. Thus th<== facilities for implementing 
a child centred approach is not er.tirojy lacking. After 
an initial period of rush and hurry, it can be hoped that 
the attention of the programme makers ^ script viriters, 
producer and research workers would he drawn towards 
creating more child centred nrogrammes as a result of 
innovating and experimenting. In this process, perhaps 
only a few programmes can adopt the child centred approach 
first, gradually building up the stock, tryina l;hem out, 
refining them and taking them back to the field till eveiyune 


is satisfied. This process wunid iiioifedse the understanding 
of the nature of programmes with the child centred approach. 
For other i-Logioinues, it is likely that the errors would be 
> Lij,„ 1 L. jly leso, ilij=j V7ay, grad mlly a 'model' with or 
without a LhouretJcal base would be available for others to 
either emulate or eliminate. There seems to be no other way 
of evolving an idea] child 


centred approach. 
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national symposium 


TITLE OF PAPER : COMMUNICAT. ON BETWEEN TEACHERS, PARENTS 

AND TH^ «iTEi.;lES, MATERIALS 

AND THE MEDIA 


Asha Bhatnagar-^ 

The role of parents in the lives of the children and 
rearing them up can not be overemphasised. Research has 
shown that the home has an enormous impact on the developing 
child and the school has the second moss important influence 
on him, and that a partnership between nome and school is 
supportive of the developing child rignt from the preschool 
stage through the Senior Secondary st^ge. There is enough 
evidence to encourage educators to inc.ude parents as 
partners in the educational process. It is essential for 
providing need-based education to the child, to know about 
the whole child - the chll-' in his -otality. Psychological 
research has revealed that there are many facets of the child' 
behaviour and personality. It is cuite possible that the 
school's perception of the child is entirely different from 
the way home views him, for the schoc- is able to view only 
a limited aspects of his personality, Similarly the perception 
of the home may be restricted to some ftcets of the child's 
pers-onality which are not revealed in tie school. Moreover, 
some aspects of behaviour may be of greater concern to 

* Dr,(Mrs.) Asha Bhatnagar is Reader ir the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling & guidance, NCERT, 

New Delhi-110016. 
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P'ixonts th*in to the school. Life at school is thus not and 
perhaps ideally should not be coextensive with the child s 
J if e in i'lis totality. Under such conditions when it is 
clear and accepted that the child in school is not the 
’’whole child” it is obvious that without the help of the 
’^arents elucation at schoo] will not oe for the ’’whole child”. 
The child-centred education presumes that the school knows 
the 'whole child' and plans education for all the aspects 
of his personality or in other words is '^^i.!ca,ting.,.the ,chi^j.^d 
_in _tota,lity_' . It is therefore essential that the schools 
are made more responsive to the families (Saxe» 1975)* This 

cah only be realized when school is in constant touch with the 
home in orders 

(i) to know the aspects of the child not known to it,and 
(ii) to Seek parents' coopeiation in this great venture 
so that the education prov Lded is complete and 
child-centred in the true sense. 

This 1k)1iio pn^lnox^hip i c; 1 <'n dccirable to help 

Lin- understand the ho'.io ompioiAiy ,inri d' ' ' 

into the problems, which a child encounters in school for some 
of theia no doubt oily mate within the school, but most of 
these vfnich are manifested in the school life have their 
roots in the family life. The teachers' job is committed to 
identify the needs and problems of all students but more 
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particuiary of studenfo f.-j rroups and 

categories. Understanding of the ch-ld's home can help the 
teacher in identifying those neeas and problems of the child 
which can be satisfied and solved only through working with 
the parents. The school may not be able to change the home 
conditions in a majority of cases but we are convinced that 
if the teacher approaches the parents with a sincere 
interest in the child and an open mind towards his problems, 
the parents would certainly do such things for their child 
as providing a better diet, securing medical aid^ giving 
him more affection and attention, spending more time with 
the child, giving him more freedom or less freedom, treating 
all the children in the family fairly and the like, to fulfil 
the child's needs, solve his problems and to improve relation 
ship with him* 

The connection between schoc 1 and home is thus 
essential for the following reason: % 

1, Most parents are genui'^ely interested in the 
maximum development of their children and in 
furthering their learnihg. They are however 
unable to monitor their child^^en's development 
themselves due to various types of limitations 
and impediments * 
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2* Over the years a change In the current style and 
image of the professionalism of the teacher has 
lakon place. He wants to be better equipped to 
help the child in his total development. He is 
also conscious that his perspective of the situation 
...nd the perceotion of the child and tm s needs and 
problems are likely to change after knowing and 
understanding his parents and home. 

3. Parental involvement facilitates long lasting effect 
of any interveii tion programme introduced by the 
schools. The effect of this programme is washed 
off easily if it is done by the teacher alone. 

The moot effective and everlasting ones are 
those in which teachers seek collaboration and 
involveraent of oarents also« 

Bronf enbrennor <'1976) also emphasizes J 

''The JuvoivL'iiient of the child's family as an 
active participant is critical to the success 
of any intervent.Tou piouxdniuo, Without such 
family involvement any effect of intcj-v^u L 
at least in the cogmtivo sphere, appears to 
tiude fairly rapidly onco the i’lx.yicnaine ends". 
(P'*2b2) 

Emphasising ttie impoi tanco of humo involvement, 

White (1984) has also pointed out on the basis of review 
of research that 'the informal education that famnlies 
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provide for their children makes mora of an im.oact on their 
total educat^pnal development than the formal education 
system’* 

Parent involvement in the education of children is 
not a new concept. Its history goes back many denturies. 

But it has been due to modern research and theories of Dewey, 
Piaget, Bloom, Erikson and many other philosophers, educationists 
and psychologists which emphasized the importance of early 
childhood experiences and education for the child’s allround 
development that the interest in involving parents as partners 
in the education of their children has been rekindled,. 

Communication between Pa rentO-^Mld Tppphejrj, 

For effective home-school relationship, fPPc^t'^hity 
tqf open communication Is of paramount importance. Oommunloation 
4Sn be established either through media-or personal centact. 

Only-one way 'communication can take place through media whereas,-, 
personal cntaot facilitates two way exchange. .'Though the 
efficiency ef a two-way communioatlpn can not be oyer-empUpsised 
■ the-use of 6ne way communication is also-required and quite 
meaningful at times,, ^ * 

the bhe'-^ay communication 'informs parents about the 

slfiHodl^y'^laha 'and'fiappehihga whidh-can range ffom the 

rib^l-aent'by 'the yachef-to =the'cbraplicated hews- 

S' 



j 'tGi'A in "th© rn 0 cli 9 » Som© oihsx tools of on© wsy coiTiniunicotion 


, '© iiew© lettersj school inagaziney children’s diranes? 

-"'In.rrn n -IbookSj brochures, pamphlets, some printed and 
mr'jeoqraphed material for distribution and the media such as 
7*7.1 radio and the newspaper. The use of, media of course 
will be more economical to address and educate the entire 
community rather than a small and specific group of parents. 

The two-way communication is possible through personal 
co-ntact. Parent-teacher conferences, P.T.A, 'meetings,' 
telephone calls, school fairs, home-visits, picnics, parents''* 
participation in school projects and 'vorkshops, panel' 
discussions, etc are some of the means to establish two-way 
communication, 

.^tXS'tAQies f^or h'orking with Pare nts 

♦ 

The logical outcome o^ effecLivo cuiniMini cati on with 
pareijLs is their understanding and appreciation of the school 
activities and their willing cooperation and act,ive involvemonL 
in the school, programmes. In fact the lack of sympathy and 
cooperation with the school often lies at the root of . 
children's poor school adjustment and oerformance. A good 
working relationship with parents benefits the school, the 
teacher, the child and the parents themselves.' Strategies 
therefore can be thought out to orient the parents to the ' 
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school and involve them in its pronramnes. This can be 
realized through well planned strategies in four phases: 

Phase I s La^,a=^he_fo^ndatpon for positive teacher-- 
p^arent rp_l a1 1 ons. ' ■ ■ — . 

(i) Teachers' introductory note to the parents 

(ii) Teacher“parent get acquainted with activities* 

-(iii) Teacher-parent regular contact, 

(iv) Notes regarding the students' work sent to the 
parents 

(v) Written feedback from parents. 

Phase II ; Expanded teacher-parent contacts 

(i) Visit to school 

(ii) Parent-teacher-student conference 

(iii) Home visits 

(iv) Class social get-together 

(v) Case conferences 

(vi) Recognition days 

Phase Ills Parents' orientation to t he school 

(i) Principal's welcome note 
(ii) Sending school information booklet 

(iii) 'Knowing your faculty' booklet 

(iv) 

(v) 


School newsletter 
Principal's open forum 
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(vi) 

(vii) 

( Vj. J 1) 

(ix) 
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'Velcoraing nev; parents in the cchool 
Attendance at ccmmuni ty .meetings 


CoTorauni ty nights 

CaiGCT conf erence/exhi j'' 'cion 


pent A'''''^.PAv;nn‘onh_in school 


(i) Parent home tuborini., 

(ii) Parents assisting in the clossroom 

(iii) Parents assisting with trips 

(iv) Parents initiated socials 

(v) Parents as resource oorsons 

7o_rjcij\g^ wi.th Cprnmun i ty 


Besides parents there are other lesouxces in the 
community which can contribute a Ig t to the overall process 
ooucation, Unfortunately till now community and the 

had no lints as far as the partnership in education 
ia ooncernea. Cor.sequently the conmunity as a resource for 
human development has been the single most under- ,.t1 1. sed 

Xf not completely unutilized resource in our country. Im, 

has been partly due to the car 

apauhy ot tne community agencies 

for the process of education in general and for the school 
activities in particular; and partly due to lack of 
consciousness on the part of school about varhus community 
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resources and its hesitation to tap then for the benefit of 
children. This attitude has results d in an overall 
segregation of the school and the community. It has however 
been realised now that the two can not exist in isolation 
and the school can draw a lot from the cormnunity. Community 
resources can contribute a lot to improve the achievements 
and functioning of the schools^ These resources can be 
broadly classified into three types ; 

a) Inform ation res ources. ; 

Agencies which can be utilized for getting 
educational and occupational information, and 
which may prove useful in the educational and 
vocational planning of students* Some such 
agencies are Yf-'CA, YWCA, ICI'.'R, lARI, Banking 
Recruitment Centres, Staff Selection Boards, 
Public Service Commissions, Employment Exchanges, 
Bar Association, Medical Association etc. 

h ) Ref e rra_l. r e.sj) ur ^ c e^ t 

These are the agencies where che school can 
refer cases for specialized 'lelp. Hospitals, 
clinics, child guidance centres, medical 
services, mental health services, social 
welfare agencies, vocational guidance units 
of SCERT etc, 
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c) Energy, .^recour^ces^ ; 

These agencies provide Isnancial assistance to 
the students xor sUidies and/or help in their 
placement. Some of those agencies provide 
scholarships 5 stipends and grants to poor and 
d^serving students. These nie F^otary Cluby 
Lion's Club, Charitable Trusts, Bharat Sevak 
Samaj ana the like. 


Besides utilizing these resources the school can 
establish linkages with certain local industries. The 
educational potential of the school can significantly enlarge 
by its linkage v;ith the local industries, as implemented in 
the socnaJist system of education and upbringing. All 
mernoers of socialist society have a growing involvement in 
the upbringing or the futujc' g'tiiexai toi,s. The organic link 
botvieen the school, the family, and the biuudox couununrty as 
is founa in the U.S.S.R, CDH, Cuhaj Rnlqaiia and llnugaTy o-i , 
provides a firi(i guaxantee of the noolng entmiioeiiient of ‘ 

onci gUalit/ in tho difficult task of i'earing of 
the rising generations. The communxcdtxon which should 
Ideally exist between teacher, pr-uent and the community 
agencies has been depicted in tho diagram given be lows- 
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A s .c.heiTi..a 11c jqt e.s. eniat ion_c;^^tji^_cJc^sijab 1 comm unicatlon 
be,twe_ pn, t_eacher'j3arenta -^nd comm unity j\ th‘e context 
.of j:::jiilb“centred educ.^ciojf ^ —- - - 


PAH ENTS 

X 
/' 


I 



R e,sp ,urces and M. b©rj.a 1 

Achieving the objective of strengthening the 
relationship with home and ccramunity will be facilitated 
through establishing a resource c'^ntre or library of 
relevant matenaJs in the school for those parents and 
others who are unable to get them elsewhere. The resource 
centre should have compiled rercrences that discuss various 
issues of child developments, child rearing practices, 
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child hoalLh carcy coniMiinicaLion with children^CGachors and 
othar parontsj discipline, behaviour management, understanding 
the ch 3 1 d s needs and probl.mae elCpc The resource material 
can be books on pertinent issues, puoiish'd material, pamphlets 
booklets, m.inazines, journals, charts, posters, bulletins, 
rnd ntodi>> uiatoriaJs such as r^-lms, slides, iilmstrips, video 
cassettocs, audio cassettes etc., that cover a variety of 
aspects of work-ing with parents and community. 


The resource centre should also include published 
literature, information bulletins, co'.rts, posters, and graphs 
etc, on oducatD cnal-'vocationai, and l-uersonal guidanca 

as well as published literature on remedial guidance on 
other bchool subjects. 


Some ga»''ie3, toys, olayniaterinls and lending library 

for toyc, b'lokc dud games r'an also fuju ,j 'it of this resource 

centre. 


Thu srho'j] ean sbrcngtlicn j^lp.inuo with the 

cninmunit/ also if besides the •; he material of the 

resource usalre is uiado aveilalilp. ro Ihi li ni-parent muMib'--'i o 
of cue community who want to malv^ of it. 

jriie, /Icdia 

Schools have only triad to esrablish contact wdtli 
the parents and community through the traditional methods of 





cs:abij^hing commun:cataor nanelv -hTOuqb face to f^ce direct 
contact oi tiiroec'h p-'lr.t n.edia. Tin-o is rrpe for establishing 
the o-’’a r' conic lin!: be tv’c '*' ince - the penetration 

of radio and T.V. etc. into ’''ittually every home strengthens 
the parents’ educative p'^^tantial. 


\i'hough the mess ncdia such as T.V.; radioj video 
r:JiT&s iiewspaperc, m'^garareetc. are being used very 
exrensively to orient ana educate tlie teachers, parents and 
the community at large in the country, there is a tremendous 
scope to utilize these media in establishing contact between 
these three important agencies 'lie ?ocT‘=^ty. At the 
national level is woi'Kiwg d.ii. direction and is 

already trying to work in collaboration with the Doordarshan 
and Akashvani to broadcast the rducationa-’’ programmes at 
the nacional network. Not only the eiect^'onic link but 
other media ruch us th^ print anJ the overhead projector 
can u/e exploiced ert..'si’- n ’’^or the purpose. It would 

however bp more viable and effactive if more attention is 
paid bv the concerned authorities and agencies at all levels 
'-c devcJ op the requisite sofVwo*''''' to achi ove the goal. 

Heed to develop and use the r.iuxt^-media is felt at the 
national, stat-^, district an-'’ school levels to <" be cate the 
parents and community at largo, coas to enable them share 
the partnership with the school in the most noble task of 
nurturing the future generations. 
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NATIONAL SYMPOSIUf'l 

TITLE OF. P APER ; WORK EXPHRIE'IC:- JO CMTLD CENTRED EDUCATION 

Arun K.Mishra'^ 

Work Experience has been an integral element 
in the Indian educational philosophy. This '-/as so even 
during the ancient times when scholarly pursuits always 
went alongwith experiences of working in the 'Gurukuls' 
and learning the basic skills of life. Of late Tagore and 
Gandhi placed high premium on work centred and life 
centred education in their educational thoughts, and 
practices. However the work oriented learning;, so deeply 
anchored in the educational system given to us by the 
colonial masters has brought about serious aberrations in 
theory and practices of education which still hamper the 
assimilation of work into educational nrocess even in spite 
of unequivocal acceptance of the theoretical premise. Ihe 
plethora of recommendations of sev^.el national commissions 
since independence have not succeeded in materially altering 
the educational process on the ground in a vast majority of 
our schools. The dichotomy between learning and working has 
assumed a proportion where work in education is often seen as an 
alien concept in the society and tro present social values 
gravitate against those components in the school 
curriculum which do not augment the students' score in 

^'""^Dr'.'^HIrriCMishra is Professor and Lead in the Dep'artment of 
Vocationalisation of Education in t^e National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, -ew Delhi. He is an 
educationist, scholar and a scientist of repute. 
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public ox^rain-itlons at s condpry end hichor secondary stages. 

Th present ppper aims more towards '^'Stablishing the pedagogical 
significance e- work ^xpurmneo rather than the organizational 
pi'-blv'ms or the soci o-“Ocononic obj-^ctivcs behind introduction 
of 'i m-iningful progranmo of v;ork ox’> ri ncL' in the schnr,l 
curricuJ urn. 

■fh-„,Child-C^‘ntr. d Curri,culuri of E 

By very design tho vjork experience curriculum is child 

centred. The subject is n,vor t'p be taim-ht through textbooks , 

and tho thcor^.'tical considarati-ns conc'.'rnincj t'^ ' 'doing' 

^.x'rcisv's art, only secondary to "l^-arnino by doing”, Tho 

fingers more than or oars arc the sensory organs directly 

communicating with thv. brain and stimulating tho psychomotor 

d_v.l'pincnt along'with tho into 11', ctual capabili tl's. 

«> 

In this proc ss the child first of all is diroctid te 
identify a n-'oblom rcl-ting to -ithor a priducti^n or s-^rvice 
'jT' nia.d process in th^ r-oimmunity tt-n priaccd te gather 
inforpi-ition and acquire skills in th‘_ s-l^ctt.d proC'SS. Tho 
childT'. n nav work singly or in c'roups''and tho mode of instruction 
c’c'ac not alii'ivv tor sermonising by thv, teachor where tho 
stucb.nt may b. ~ passive listnor. His mo thodology involves 
informati 'n gathering, observation, group discussions, f-nili- 
arizing vnth tods and mat..rials and actual mastery of tho 
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manual skills. In all these prccesses he is mentally 
involved which sharpens his int ’] ctual abilities. 

He is confronted with problems whi3 ^ on work which he 
works to solve under the guidance of the teacher. He 
thus acquires the skills of prcbl‘'-m solving in greater 
measures than what can be achiev: d by v/ork oriented 
teaching. In the entire process of laar jing through 
experience of work the child can JOt afford to remain a 
passive participant in the teaching-learning process. 


There are many concomitant gains in this process of 
learning which are often mentioned under the objecti''es 
of work experience and rightly so. Through his partici¬ 
pation in manual work he develops a sense for dignity 
of labour and sympathy ^ s labourers in our 

society. He becins to respect work as an essential value 
of life. He works in close association with his pQCr 
group and in this process develops the spirit of working 
together and sharing of resnonsibilities. The spirit of 
team work is the key to 'Success of people working in any 
walk of life in our contemporary society and work experience 
provides opportunity for developing such a spirit, Oth^r 
attributes, discipline, proper woric habits, punctuality, 
entraprpnenrshTp and s =^1 r (Confidence, 



Another very importrnt rspoci of pnrticipition 
in work experience rel.=ites to proper development of eyo-hrnnd 
co-ordinetion hnd neuro-musculer coordination nt nn enrly 
stege in life. 

It is n sed comment-^ry on part of our society and 
educational system that work experience occupies a beck seot 
in comparison with the so called schol">stic areas of study. 

It is an irony that the proper development of the total 
personality and character of a person is given consideration 
secondary to the mental '-'bilitios as rofloctcd in numerical 
scores based often on rotb learning. The lack of such 
creative experiences in early formative years provide fertile 
ground for the development of destructive temperament amongst 
the youth. If a child is groomed os a creator of objects, 
commodities and services he would probably never develop as a 
destroyer later on in his life and the world would bo a much 
nicer place to live, 

M as Me^ns to Achiave tgta.l_ChiId^ntred Educ_ation 

This brings us nattttrally to the question of what must 
be done in order to make work experience a reality in all 
Schools of the country. No doubt, there ere several schools 
in the country vvhich have organized work experience as a 
meaningful programme. The basic question would b^^ how to deve¬ 
lop a demand for work experience nmongst the parents and 
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community so thot the misplocod v?ilu„s cn booh.ish loorning is 
tr^‘'ns r )rmod ini'- rnoro rpplicrtion nriL-ntod lopining of cpch 
subi ct. Onj con think of o mossivo pwnrcncss drive coupled 
with pixpnrptions ''t the school level to oxecut.. the activities 
under work experience. Bettor still it would bo more rovvnrding 
to m-'ko curricula of tho scholastic aruas more applic'^tion 
crientod than at present. For example one can visualize 
language/arithmctic teaching by older children to adult groups 
or younger out-of-school childt'Oi i as n synthetic course to bo 
evaluated for both tho components together. Similarly tho 
principles of sciences can bo taught through tho experience of th 
their appliction in the community. There may be many mori. 
C’Xamplos. But it suffices to say that such an orientation would 
make thv. teaching faculty also application (a-L'innied which in 
turn not only load to better imploms-ntation of work experience 
but also make all other subjects ^iso child centred in truly 
pedagogical sense. It will furth-r add to tho prestige of work 
experience an'' pr.vido an h^’merablc piece for it in tho schome of 
evaluation and public examination. When the g'^l of tot'l orien¬ 
tation of the entire school curriculum to make it work experience 
based is achieved there may n bo any not'd for retaining a 
Separate subject of "work oxporionce" in the school time table. 
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TITLE OF THE. PAPER ; EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


Tare Ali Baig* 

Nothing is wrong with Indxan education if one judges 
the performance of some 16,000 Indian students doing brilliantly 
in colleges in the United States, who have, moreover, even made 
public records of excellence emblazoned in the press. Why 
then the current thrust to revolutionise education, if that 
is what is intended 7 . _ 

If in the years since Independence, education ha-s not 
been child-centred, one might ask, on what was it centred ? 
Satisfying parents may be one answer or perhaps satisfying- 
teachers or policy makers with a vision of an utopian India. 

But it is children who have to be educ ted, and the child’s 
potential realised. In 1986 a new policy of Education was 
drafted. There was the old one of 1968 in which the very 
first clause stated that the objective of education is "to 
nromote national progress, a sense of common citizenship and 
culture and strengthen national integration". Now there is a 
stress on equality. Equality as we well know, is simply absent 
in the value systems of a caste-structured society like ours. 
But instead of being reduced after Independence it has been 

* Mrs. Tara Ali Baig is a very reputed social worker,_ 
social reformer and an educationist with unique vision, 

She is President of S.OS Children’s Villages of India. 
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further entrenched and fortified, regardless of India's 
Constitution, by the pervasive glamour of democratic politics. 
How is a now Education Policy going to change that ? 

If my views are both radical and unorthodox, I believe 
we must look at trends emerging in the life of a nation which 
iS filled with vitality even if it appears to be chaotic and 
unstructured. We must, therefore, analyse if possible what 
can bo done in pragmatic terms and what are the ingredients 
of the Indian child-personality that can be shaped in new 
ways. 


The struggle for freedom made political action more 
important than all-other national values. This we must accept 
as a fact; Since Independence nothing hae changed. Politics 
began to mean power and status. It suited the Indian need for 
Security and upward mobility. Developin.'-nt for nation—building 
programmes did not have similar stature in the public mind, 
and as political life promised rewards and excitement, religious 
and caste differences to capture votes became essential to 
servo political ambition. 

The common man, struggling to survive, has been caught 
in a cross-fire. The norms of old systems that have provided 
security of a sort had given way to new power elements. There 
were political promises of a better life, State and Central 
schemes for betterment. Yet poverty remained as oppressive 
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as before, roiral change depended on too many contradictory 
forces. looney had become the only recognisable value. Goodwill, 
cooperation and decency were no longer common coin. For now 
the self-reliance of our old village systems, whatever their 
hierarchical structure, had been dramatically altered by political 
patronage, the grant system and the vote. 

One of the greatest losses to the country has been the 
lowered status of the village teacher. In ancient times the 
teacher was a reveided figure in a community, and learning was 
respected. In 1958 when Durgabai Deshmukh travelled the length 
and breadth of the country to set up women-oriented social 
development pro]ects, she was struck by the remarkable calibre 
of village teachers, especially their dedir tion and commitment, 
Tc-i^y ^ similar journey might reveaT teachers who spend more 
time out of the classroom than in it, while urban and peri-urban 
teachers often moonlight for private tuition fees, though they 
continue to receive much higher salafies than three decades ago, 
inspite of their somewhat cynical disregard for their important 
work. Had we made teachers more important than Ministers or 
MLAs, things might have been different. 

While it is easy enough to spell out the steps needed to 
make education either child-centred or a means of promoting the 
urgent disciplines needed to create high calibre manpower 
resources in the country, the major hurdle we face is the 
teacher. 
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Child-.onted educption raeans one in which the teacher 

i 

doesn't "teach" so much as stimulate the child's mind by new 
methods of teachingo However, there are two blocks to this 
in both parents and teachers. The average parent looks upon 
education as preparation for a job. Hence, the demand that 
numbers and reading be imparted even to children in nursery 
schools and balwadis. The pressure on the child at home is 
to work hard and pass examinations. As for the teacher, it 
is easier to do something by rote than to innovate stimulating 
learning processes. The "raadrassa" style intoning of meaning~ 
less sentences also has the sanction of our age-old habit of 
sitting at the feet of the guru, Gurudom at least had respect 
nf the child end the community. Does the teacher have that 
resp-ct today and, if not, has this contributed to the trend 
of looking for money and security inscead ? 

The Chinese were able, during the Mao years, to introduce 
(Jrastic changes in their educational system, Some were dis¬ 
astrous, but at least th^y were able to use the civic disciplines 
enforced by the Cultural Revolution to create equality and a 
sense of citizenship in their schools. This was done by 
dramatic public recognition of the child's place in society 
throuah the little Red Guards, and teaching children to care and 
have concern for each other. This was achieved by introducing 
specific programmes in schools where children got high marks 
and praise if they looked after the handicapped or showed 
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concern. |f or each, other (a strong student' helping a wdak one, 

' ' ^nof Ip, ■'L'ho Jcni ' 'oi.'T.ji" j/,-,, 

'making a pew ,$tudent welcomerushing to be' the f irst f ot““ a 
J ■- ^ CElg od'l ij Of Jo'or'o 

Gervice i e tg. ),, npd . fgr ^practical activitrds' s'uch hit t'co'll:fecti; 


'I'l'i ■, nr I -r- j n I 


iUch ht'-'co'll:fectini^ 
j*lth kritg'i’br/^thkalng 


horbal Piia^njts, fjor, acupuncture, and Viriag'e''health krit^'i’dr ^thkHng 
a'lf'ini „ I'-'t}-', L ^/, ; 1 ! ■ ,-,^,1 ,' 

on..ghores-, ip, the .community' ,for'community "tmpt'ove’meht-J ’ .. ■ ''t' ■ 

.■.'■Ji.iL r- ot 'j--r h 'r j h', ortr ■ t']/, r; n, i ",r ; 

nr i-'P; Pone tdt' tl^if&iig_rp’gt't-,dt ;Ou^ ^educfftig)|al, f^stem._^Yet ^niDi^t 
chi'idten trespoHid ImgM/ehe'rgptrdtlly 'tp';action programmes, ■ than to 

I ' 1 I ' I I ^ f ^ i i ' 

learriing'ones . "‘‘h/e ' talk inctess'antly'" about the work, ethio, but 
it; does not exist in our'cultural.system, ' Hence physical work 
is relegater’ to lower cas.tes, women and children in the labour 
force, creating an automatic denigration of physical work. This 
may w'ell explain why compulsory primary education has not been 
achieved' since Independence, why poverty conuinues where it 
alwa''- existed and drop-outs make a mockery of the huge financial 
investment .iTadc, by the &tate in education. 


' If'the Bible said, "'the poor will always be with us", 
we must admit that the poor are essential for the comfort and 

I 

convenience of'the' upper classes j We should further recogn.ise 
that India, more’than any other country in the,world, devised the 
caste system to giVe religious sanction to inequality. Our 
Founding Fathers, the-greatest of whom was Gaindhijt, knew that 
we had to work very hard to create a society of equal opportunity, 
and that education was the key. 
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The croc^ess of education since Independence, however, 
has not been as negative as it has often been made out to oe 
since niij-iions of children i^ve gone through schools and done 
well. Millions more .have graduated from centres of higher 
or technical education. This means that education has created 
a growing Middle Class, plus the growing ambition of those 
5 -t; 2 _Tl at the bottom of the social pyramid, contributing a new 
force in the country. It is hard to say whether we can properly 
assess this force as yet, since there are no parameters beyond 
examinations for gauging the nature of either progress or change. 
Yet this change is abundantly evident in strong group movements 
and protest action in Harijan, village and tribal areas, in the 
media and isolated programmes of village level activists, 
community workers and women's and children's development centres 
all over the counciy. I'fofound chcij- ’ Indeed taken place 
and education has been the catalyst. 

Whatever planning we may do xu this regard must now bo 
strictly pragmatic, 'Ve cannot forger that education, if it 
has contributed a child's school span to 10 if not plas 2 at 
least, means that they have, in fact, enlered the white collar 
ranks. Education, to parents of boys in particular, means 
becoming_s^jDerlpr; it means being entitled to a higher job, 
higher emoluments, superior caste position. This is deep in 
the subconscious, for education does mean getting out o f the 
labour ranks, 
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If we succeed in our ideal of c mating a society of 

equality through education,, teacher training etc. and jc^each 

all classes from rural areas, backward areas and slums, we 
shall face the phenomenon of huge numbers of job seekers, 

but no one v/illing to do the dirty work of garbage clearance, 

coolie work, road and other sanitation processes necessary 

in every community. Will we be in a financial position 

therefore in the future to have machines that will take the 

place of men for this work, as in the Western world ? Or will 

toe lapse into the horrible situation we have seen at close 

quarters in Qelhi and other cities in 1988 of epidemics and 

sub-human living conditions in our shanty owns where civip 

services, lack of manpower and f»eople who will not lift a 

fine r to improve their own environment ? 

Gandhiji was a true visionary. He foresaw all this 
when he concentrated his social energies on Harijan uplift, 
Sanitation habits and self-sufficiency tliat meant doing dirty 
work with one’s own hands. Therefore education today must 
have three essential components introduced into the system 
with a ruthless thoroughness if we are to have a nation of 
worth-while, productive citizens,and not a chaotic, unliveable 
state. 

The first is discipline . The second is co]ic_e^n^ f^r^ojUl^^ 
the third cultivating the habit of w orkinp[_ Jiari^. 



TheJie throe elements will function if they are HABITS, They 
will not happen unless from early childhood it does not become 
an integral part of personality. 

Disciplines have to include such civic habits as using 

toilets properly where they exist, of not fouling tanks, rivers 

and community water sources, of covering excreta with earth 

in rural areas to reduce fly infestation or spitting anywhere 

one chooses, and other health dangers to children. These 

disciplines must also include teaching systems of disposing 

of rubbish. Every school child must instinctively never throw 

rubbish for someone else to pick Up. This is a residue of the 

< 

sweeper system. It is not a factor of public life in most other 

countries. In schools use of waste paper can be taught along 

"dth leaf mould pits to make leaves, vegetable or bio-degradable 

matter useful, children can also be introduced to alternative 

technology where it is applicable like weaving, basket-making, 

papier mache, chalk, candles and mud architecture Imparted in 

sessions where children can be doing something positive along 
with normal school subjects. 

i/'^hen I was a child, we made a mud hut in the garden, 
collecting from the fields and furnishing off floor and 

walls as people do in a village. It was a source of great pride 

to us that is stood for four years and we were admired for 
our work. 
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Every school in the districts could have a small lab 
for water testing as a service to the community. Children 
can be involved in such work along with brick lining drains m 
a village and improved sanitation around tanks and wells. Such 
action programmes involving schools could also make a school 
a community center after hours, with well thought out programmes 
and a TV set for which the children could be responsible, it 
could supply a much-needed social centre in our caste layered, 
exclusive villages. The TV set and the phenomenon of the 
Ramayana shows that this media can bridge differences and 
bring people togoxher. We cannot create unity by quoting 
C^ndhiji or the Gurus. Preaching must not t. a part of education 
to impart moral values. Far better to innovate programmes in 
which children will gam these values by doing things together 
that achieves recogniLlon in their eijvoiiments, 

By Sotting too high a standard of academic achievement 
in our edu^ . 1 ^ pO'lcios, v/e not only make teachers despair 
of being able to cope with change, but we put too heavy a 
burden on the child who has to rocnncile moral values of the 
home with moral values proclaimed in the -chool, 

Let us start by assessing the home environment of the 
average child. In the disparate layers of family life in towns 
and cities, the focus is generally on status of the malo, duties 
of the female, sacrifice as a noble objective, religious 
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observation as duty, as well as a desi-ablo norm. Yet at 
the same time, in families there are many elements of insecurity 
over jobs, neighbours, personal relationships, which makes for 
over-dependence on conservative values which in turn increases 
fears and distrust* Parents tend to concentrate on the driv'^ 
to make money in whatever way possible, while they push children 
to working harder at studies. All this to lift the burden of 
dowries for girls and lack of jobs for boys as s/oon as 
humanly possible, 

dhat then is the role model for the average child 
brought up for the most part with patterned •mbivalence 
. ith indulgence in the early years, especially of the male 
child, habits of cleanliness, good manners and care of others 
is neciiected. Casual attention to these basic foundations 
of later civic concorn and resoonsibility, by perhaps a 
multiplicity of olders in a joint family, is replaced on 
adolescence or tlie child with wudden authoritarian rule of the 
father figure who, in early childhood, tends to be a remote 
figure. The child sees the mother, aunts and grandmother's 
role of caring for the male members of ti e family. For a boy 
one role model. The man must be looked after properly. 
Religious duties m a conservative family demonstrate the need 
to invoko tho blessings of divinity by csrtain actions and 
values imparted by its womenfolk. This becomes a desirable 
pattern, even if it is not a spiritual dimension in the child's 
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life. Duty, it is clear is to family delusively, since a 
great deal of talk within a home relates to plans, schemes, 

political advantages available in a locality, business deals, 

s 

plus family quarrels. In addition there is evidence of 
hypocritical standards or unethical actions of elders. In the 
family the child finds no well-defined personality model. The 
boy child probably then absorbs a certain status factor from 
the head of the family, but in all too many cases engoys no 
personal concern of the father figure beyond the disciplines 
of harder study. However, ambivalence comes from departures 
.rom moral codes imparted by religion for t" ;th and purity 
when in the home situation ethics are frequently abandoned 
for personal gain. 

The Child then tends to take role models from outside 
th''^ home and from the rowdy street bov to the gun~toting hero on 
TV or films. If vou watch a group of boys laughing and shouting 
in a band on their own, there is invariably one child, the 
show-off extrovert who leads the pack. The studious, quiet 
children in the group will go along with it, even if that is 
not a role model for them, but all too often it is for a great 
many others, through college, with the lure of student politics, 
this becomes the hero role model, not Gandhi or Nehru. 

Confusing for the Indian child is all this psychological 
plurality. It js this factor we have to look at seriously if 
education is to achieve even some of the ideals planners have 


set before us, 



It IS foi this reason, the education prograifle that 
combines useful physical wort and objectives with academic 
ones, could give children a much needed value altoation 
package which would change their attitude and behaviour 
without being too peresptibie, It the same time, ingraining 
habits not supplied by the average family by the collective 
team spirit generated in the school system that receives public 
and local recognition, could be a change agent, For habits 
make a nation, not dependence on oast glories which, in any 
case, the young today have generally forgu'ton, 
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TITLE OF PAPER! GIFTED CHILD - NATION'S ASSET 


K.S.SARMA* 


It gocis without saying that nations resources 
o£ intellectual balents are among the most precious 
which we will ever have. The origin of geniusy the 
natural laws of its development and the environmental 
influences by v/hich it may be affected for good or ill 
are scientific problems of almost unequal importance 
for human welfare. Equality in education does not mean 
an identical education for all rather it means an 
educational programme that recognises and provides 
adequately for the vast factual differences among students. 
The National Policy on Education 1986 states thaty "It is 
universally accepted that children with special talent 
or aptitude should be provided opportunities to proceed 
at a faster pace, by making good quality education 
availsble to them, irrespective of their capacity to 
pay for it". 


* Shri K.S.Sarma belongs to the Indian Administrative 
Service and is at present the Director of the Navodaya 
Vidyalaya Samiti, Ministry of Human Resource Develooment, 
Govt, of India, New Delhi, 
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Therefore, arrangement for such students cannot be 
fitted into regular course of study. "Special arrangements 
for such students v/lll have to provide teaching/learning 
on modular basis for very small group of students in a 
small number of subjects of interest to them. Such 
arrangements will be characterised by large facilities, 
higher teachers-students ratio, and regular participation 
by professionals in teaching programmes". The noted 
historian Arnold To^mihao remarked that "To give a fair 
chance to potential creativity is a matter of life and 
doach for society. This is important because the outstanding 
creative ability of a fairly small percentage of population 
is mankind's ultimate capital asset. In spite of the 
'f-ict that it is incroasingly realised that gifted children 
are more vers^^tLle and complex having unique psychological 
maturity level in different dimensions, they remain the 
most neglected group and no attempt has ever been made in 
India to catch them young, Torrance has remarked. 

There <are gifted children who are high achievers at the 
time they enter kindergarten but whose excitement is so 
dulled by the experience that they are under achievers 

by the time they enter first grade. soon, to 

become slower ^nd slower and are eventually classified as 
slow learners or retardedme routine school work is 
too easy for gifted ohlldron, they do not stretch their 
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imagination to maximum and they do not find the school 

4 - 

sufficiently challenging. Rather they consider it as 

a wastage of time. This often results in severe problems 

of adjustments. Such children become anti-sociai or 

behavioural deviants and pose greater challenge to the 

teachers. Because, ultimately the teachers vjith their 

tender care and psychological upbringing can understand 

need 

the psychological and emotions of gifted children, they 
can re-educate the parents to cooperate with them in 
finding out the ways and means through which better 
educational opportunities can be provided to the gifted 
children. 

Keeping in view these considerations, specific 
ob-’oefives of the programme of education for gifted 
children arc as under 

1, To develop the growth of the gifted child towards 
realisation of his own intellectual, emotional, 
motivational, physical potentials. 

2. To determine the need and extent to which special 
education programmes are required for the gifted. 
Acceleration of Human Resources through the enrichment 
programmes for the Gifted Children. 


3. 
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/zation of any 

For conceptuali programmo for gifted children / 

major thrust should be on the following issues;— 

1, Who are gifted 

2. How to identify gifted 

3* Infrastructural strategies 

(a) Programme Design 

(b) Curriculum Development 

(c) Specialis ' Leacher preparation 

(d) Evaluation 

1. Who are gifted children 

Gifted children are those who achieve a level of 
excellence. A conservative definition may limit the 
perforraance only to academic pursuits, while liberal 
definition may include excellence in various dimensions, 
such as music, art, drama, leadership, creative writings, 
public speaking, social service^, etc. At the conservative 
end of continum is Terman's definition, "The top one per 
cent in general intellectual ability as measured by the 
Stanford Binet Intelligence scale or a comparable instrument. 
At the other end of the continuum may be found more liberal 
definition such as af Paulwitty, "There are children whose 
outstanding potential in art, in writing or in social 
leadership can*bo recognised largely by their performance. 
Hence we have recommended that the definition of giftedness 
be expanded and that we consider any child gifted whose 
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performance in a potentially valuable kind of human 
activity is consistently remarkable". Thus gifted 
children are those who by virtue of outstaiiding abilities 
are capable of high performance. These children require 
educational programmes and/or services beyond those 
normally provided by the regular school programme in 
order to realise their (potential) contribution to self 
and society. Childrc’^ capable of high performance include 
those who have demonstrated any of the following abilities 
or aptitudes singly or in combination 

1, Specific academic aptitude 

2, Creative or productive thinking 

3, Specific academic aptitude 

4. Leadership ability 

5. Visual and performing art aptitude 

6. Psycho-motor ability. 

Giftedness emerges from an inter-active process 
which involves innate capabilities of individual and 
stimulating environment m which he grows. Gifted 
children, if nurtured carefully, will benefit not only 
themselves, but also their community, nation and the 


world. 
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2 • How,-to identify gifted t 

Research on creativity and productivity have 
consistently shown that although no single criterion should 
he used to identify giftedness, persons who are recognised 
because of their unique accomplishment and creative 
contribution possess a relativity well defined set of 
three inter-locking clusters of traits. These clusters 
consist of above aversge general ability, task commitment 
and creativity. It is important to point out that no single 
c?3uster makes giftedness. One of the major errors that 
continues to be made m identification procedures is over¬ 
emphasis of superior abilities at the expense of bther 
traits. Although the influence of intelligence, as 
traditionally measured quite obviously varios with areas 
of achievement, many researchers have found that creative 
accomplishment is not necessarily a function of measured 
intelligence. Revievflng several research studies, dealing 
relationship with academic aptitude and the professional 
achievement, WsHach has concluded tha,t "There is little 
relationship between test scores and school grades on the 
one hand and real world accomplishment on the other." Even 
Holland and Astin found that "getting good grades in colloga 
has little connection with more remote and more socially 
relevant kinds of achievement; indeed, in some cases, the 
higher the student's grades, the less likely it is that he is 
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a person with creative potential. So it is clcsirable 
to extend our criterion of talented p* formance"* 

Another study concluded that more crcativc/Droductive 
persons come from the 95 percentile than above it and 
if such cut off scores are needed to determine entrance 
into special programme, we may be guilty oE actually 
discriminating against persons who have the creative 
potential for high level of accomplishment. 

Besides above average ability, a. second cluster of 
traits that are consistently found in creative/productive 
persons constitute a refined or focused form of motivation 
known as task commitment. Although Terman never suggested 
that task commitment should replace intelligence in our 
concention of giftedness, he did state that intellect and 
achievements are far from perfectly correlated. Although 
task commitment is the trait ' which is not as easily and 
objectively identifiable as other general cognitive abilities, 
it is nevertheless a major component of giftedness and, 
therefore, be reflected in our definition. The third cluster 
of traits that characterizes gifted persons consists of 
factors which are put together under the heading of creativity. 
Creativity has several dimensions such as originality of 
thinking and freshness of approach, ability to set aside 
established conventions and procedures and constructive 

'll 

ingenu in i ty etc ^ 
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Tho most accepted module of giftedness is 
described as below; 




, * 

Above Average Ability 


Creativity 


Task commitment 

\ 

I 

I 


According to the above graphic presentation, 
giftedness consists of intetaction among three task clusters 
of human traits. These clusters being above average general 
abilities, high level of taslt commitment and high level of 
creativity. Thus gifted children are those v;ho possess and 
or capable of developing this tiomposite set of traits and 
applying them to any valuable afea of human performance. 
Children who manifest these traits are capable of developing 
an interaction among the three clusters and higher the 
interaction greater are the chances of being gifted in 
different dimensions. Gifted children require a variety of 
educational opportunities and the services that are not 
ordinarily nrovided through regular instructional programmes. 
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lifted children can be identified by applying 
following standardised tests and techniques 
General Mental Ability Test 

Any verbal or non-verbal standardised intelligence 
test can be used for this nurpose such as 

i) Group test of general mental ability by Dr.S.Jalota 

ii) Group test of intelligence by Dr, Ppayag Mehta, 

iii) Raven's Progressive matrices test (non-verbal) 

2• Differential Ap titude Test 

3. Creativity T ost (any one) 

i) Passi test of creativity 

ii) A new test of creativity by Dr. Roma Pal 

iii) Baqer Mehdi verbal and non-verbal test of 
creative thinking, 

4, Observation Sche d ule 

As regards the task commitment and othor required 
personality traits of overall giftedness of the child, 
systematic observation by the Principal, subject teacher and 
parents should be taken as authentic proof. They may be 
asked to rate the different traits specially related 
to giftedness in four or five point scale. 
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5, Interview 

Interviews should be treated as supporting measure 
of objective identification. 

Infrastructural strategies 
^• Programme design 

The programme for tl^e gifted children must be 
learner-centred; flexible; open-ended and replete with 
options and alternatives; must be thoughtfully designed 
to provide continuity balance and harmony within the total 
framework of the educational system. To ensure this, 
two alternatives are there - (i) either separate schools 
for gifted children may be started with specialisation in all 
the discip'lines or (ii) additional courses can be started 
in the same school having enrichment accelerated programmes 
for the gifted, 

I 

^• Curriculum desig n 

The development and implementation of a curriculum 
which allows gifted to develop their potential and explore 
new domains of knowledge should be a high priority in 
curriculum planning. The curriculum of gifted should 


include!- 
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a) Development o£ abstract thinina 

b) Sharpening of reasonxng abilities 

c) Practrce in creative problem - studying and solving 

d) Higher cognitive process, i.e., analysis synthesis, 
evaluation, etc. 

To develop these qualities, enrichment programmes 
for the gifted may be planned which may provide advance 
level courses in desired fields. 

Accelerated programmes are also beneficial for the 
gifted where they 'cover the normal course at a faster pace. 

While planning th>? curriculum, the special care should 
be taken to provide opportunities to the gifted to 
foster creativit f, era tical thinking, leadership, 
etc, by providi’^'y goal directed activities, 

i • 1 

• Special I , ed teacher preparation 

Recruitment of highly talented teachers is the key 

/ 

factor ill mah } g the programme of the gifted a success. Unless 

a 

the teachers tnamselves are gifted, they will not be in/position 
to handle thej gifted with confidence. The desirable qualities 
of the teach,ers for gifted should include demonstrated competenc 
in general (educational techniques such as developing individual 

Curriculum,' utilisation of innovative techniques, use of strate 

/ 

high level * of thinking, extensive knowledge of the subject ares 
along wit', i, such personal characteristics such as self-confidenc 
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emotional stability, understanding and a desire to work 
with gifted students. 

Special in-service programines at frequent intervals 
may be required to keep such teachers conscious of their 
professional growth. 

Evaluatio n 

The evaluation of the programme of gifted should 
be conducted in terms of objectives prescribed. The 
evaluation can be formative or summative. Whore data is 
collected throughout the operation of the programme and 
feed back is given foj: modification for the achievement 
of desired results, thq evaluation is at formative level. 
Towards the end of the target, evaluation may be at 
summative level. Corrbination of both types has proved 
to be most successful. 

The success of the programme of gifted children 
will depend mostly on proper identificabion and provision 
of accelerated and enrichment programmeG in a well 
designed curriculum. 
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TITLE OF PAPER : IDENTIFICATION AND NURTURING OF TALENT IN 

INDIA ™ TH'’ NCERT WAY 


K,N*Saxena* 

’’ We have a cultural notion that if children were 
not engineered, if we did not manipulate them, they would 
grow as beasts in the field. This is the wildest fallacy 
in the world”. 

Joseph Chilton Pearce 
Author of 'Magical Child’ 

The word talent has been defined by experts in various 
ways. T. Crowder, J.J.Gallagher, R.S.Albert, J.V'I.Gebzels , E.P, 
Torrance, M.A.Wallach, D.J.Treffinger and J.Khetana are 
almost unanimous that talented and gifted children have 
clearly marked high intellectual abilities characterised with 
academic excellence and hig'' manipulative tendencies. Very 
often people confuse the concept of talent and giftedness 
with possession of high IQ alone but this concept has been 
found to be very narrow and traditional one. 

Although there is no unanimity in defining the word 
talent but definition given by the U.S. Office of Education 
(1972) seems to be fairly comprehensive and meaningful. It 
recorded the definition as follows ; 

Dr. K.N.Saxena is Professor and Head, Department of 
Educational Psychology,Counselling & Guidance, NCERT, 

New Delhi. 



"Gifted and Talente are those ide itified by 
professionally qualified persons who, by virtue of outstanding 
abilitiesj are capable of hign performance. Those are 
children who require differentiated educational programme 
and/or services beyond those normally provided by the regular 
school programme, in order to realise their contribution 
to self and society". 

Gifted and talented children are capable of high 
performance and include those with demonstrated high achieve¬ 
ment and/or potential abilities in any of the following 
areas, singly or in combinations 

a. General intellectual abilities 

b. Specific academic aptitude 

c. Creative thinking 

d. Participative leadership ability 

e» Visual and performing arts 

f. Psychomotor ability 

Thus one can say that the range of talent is endless. 
The confusion between the concepts of the gifted and the 
talented is difficult to resolve* This suggests that a 
broad view of gifted and talented is necessary. To be 
precise talent and giftedness are as varied as the fields 
in which human beings pursue excellence. 
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There is a notion roceptec by the experts all over 
the world that talent or giftedness is often characterised 
with high intellectual abilities, creative and divergent 
thinking, scientific abilities, social leadership, mechanical 
skills and talent in fine arts. The abilities are essentially 
constructive and complex in nature and help an individual 
to make an illustrious and laudable landmark in his span of 
life. Each and every personality, characterised by inter 
and intra individual differences, may have one and all of 
its attributes. The nature of individual differences is 
explained by the interaction of the forces of nature vs. 
nurture or heredity vs• environment. The atiributes of talent 
of an individual are also attributed to the joint work- 
product of his inherited potential and influence of both 
formal or informal learning experiences. Intellectual 
potentialities remain essential vehicle for any kind of 
giftedness or talent. Talent and giftedness symbolise a 
constructive and complex ability or a talent that is evidently 
based upon, nurtured with and which for its quality 
expression ultimately depends upon superior intelligence. 


Kirk (1970) quotes in 57th Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education • 


” A talented 
consistently 
while line of 
not only the 
but also thos 
fields as mus 
dramatics, me 


or gifted' child is one who shows 
remarkable performance in any worth- 
endeavour. Thus, we shall include 
intellectually gifted and talented 
8 who shov'f •promise in such diversified 
graphic arts, creative writing 


iC , y J. w.^ww7 —-1,’ , "u* tt 

chanical skills and social leadership 
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This definition characterises a child as talented and 
gifted one when he is found to pQ|se^ at least one or the 
other superior ability and puts if; into concrete kind of 
effort to realize an outstanding performance which is 
socially approved and applau^d. ^oe Khatena in his research 
paper 'Educating the gifted child: challenges and response 
in USA* presented at the World Conference of Gifted Children 
held at the Royal College of Surg'eorjs, London in September, 
197b has categorically stated, 'The C^verwhelming advances 
In so many significant facets of our lives in the twentieth 
century specially over the past 50 years has brought into 
sharp focus the recognition that these outcomes were made 
possible by people who were exceptionally gifted and talented- 
people who comprise our richest natural resource. We have 
also become convinced through observation and research that 
we cannot only tell with reasonable expectancy of accuracy 
who among us have the potential of becoraing contributors 
to progress, but also that v^e can to a large extent arrange 
circumstances in our environment to help realise this more 
fully and speedily. Of course v/ith experience 'we have come 
to understand that we are not in complete control of events- 
though-we can to a great extent do something about it if 
we design our strategies Vi/ell-and by so doing allow, with 
the least chance of error, the operation of arranged 
circumstances to bring about the successful achievement of 
our goals'• 
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Joe Khatena has also quoted in the same research 
paper, ’From the investigations of geniuses and other 
categories of highly gifted and talented people came clues 
about their unique characteristics which liidicated that 
the gifted were generally physically and psychologically 
healthier people, certainly more mature and intellectually 
ahead of their ago, mates, excelling in most human and 
educational activity'. 


Dr* Pamela Mason, Consultant in Child and Adolescent 
Psychiatry, Department of Health and Social Security, USA 
has mentioned categorially in her research paper presented 
at the V/orld Conference quoted abovopas follows i 


’Talented and gifted have_hightened ability of 
perception and conceptualisation, and an acute 
awareness of situations, a drive to acquire 
knowledge, pursue thoughtful activity! and a 
strong urge to do well# They are demanding 
and questioning and may easily both cause and 
react to difficulties in the home and at school. 

In this way they are no different from any child 
except that the nature of the disturbance is 
often highly dramatised and heightened. They 
become more withdrawn, more anxious, more difficult, 
more deviant, more self willed than the average 
child. They can be arrogant, omnipotent, feeling 
above life and although humorous and with an easy 
view of the ridiculous, this hymour may be 
sarcastic and infact be only thinly veiled contempt. 
They may experience extreme boredom and frustration, 
become lazy and under-achieving or resort to 
manipulations and games—playing to cause chaos 
amongst the family or the class. Tney tend to 
have unusual bizarre ideas, minority attitudes,be 
unconventional and to enjoy fantasy and hav(=“ 
imaginary friends’* 
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From the above quotation it is clear that when we 
ddfine the intellectual potentialities of the gifted and 
talented we have to be equally concerned with their 'gestalt' 
make-up which includes a deep study of the oersonality traits. 

Australian Schools Commission (1930) recognised the 
gifted and talented as exceptionals by quoting j 

"Gifted children are those oossessing an 
outstanding degree of demonstrated competence 
or potential in intellectual and. or creative 
abilities and needing different education or 
services beyond those provided by the regular 
school" • 

C.L.Mayer (1982) found that gifted and talented childr^ 
come from a better than average socio-economic background. 

The parents of the children are educated and have high level 
of aspirations and the family, as a Vv^hole, are happy and 
well equipped. Such children are taller and strong. They 
have IQ between 115 and 180, They have command over 
language. They are emotionally mature and integrated. They 
perpetuate sound mental health and enjoy a smooth adjustment 
in life. Talented and gifted children are self-composed, ’ll 
self-confident, and self-directed individuals. They are 
friendly by living an individually satisfying and socially 
useful life* Talented children are always keen to serve 
society. They are decent in behaviour. They accept the 
challenges without any hesitation. 
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From the above discu'sion it is cle"ir that cf'ten there 
is a confusion between abilities and talent and the inherent 
capabilities* This confusion is, of course very subtle. 
Inherent-c-apacxti-e^-are the_na.turai endowments with-which 
children are-born,.^. ...We can. say that a-particular child has 
an inherent capacity to become a scientist or a mathematician 
but we can never say that he has talent in science and 
mathematics- until he has demonstrated such a talent in the 
domain of.academics* In other words, capacities and 
potentials may be regarded as talent but abilities have to 
be demonstrated. There are multiple kinds of talent. 

Research has demonstrated that there are varied types of 
talent, not just the academic talent. It has been observed 
that one must travel through routes other than those of 
intelligence testing in order to comprehend and foster the 
manifestation of talent. The term giftedness or talent is 
infact an adjective that can be used to cover broad or 
general high level talents that may be equally important such 
as creative talents, planning talents, decision‘-making 
talents, forecasting talents etc.. 

IDENTIFICATION OF TALENT 

Identification of talented and gifted is a very 
demanding and difficult preposition. Some children virtually 
identify themselves, on the other hand, some children defy 


well guided and adequately planned identification processes 
and procedures. The various methods and techniques for the 
identification of talented, therefore, should be as broad- 
based and exhaustive as possible. These-children can be 
identified through closed and sustained bbservation of 
behaviour patterns, group intelligence and allied testing 
procedure, individual intelligence and allied testing system, 
systematic study of achievement and culumative records, 
comprehensive personality assessment techniques and through 
specified types of scholastic aptitude tests. The earlier 
we initiate the process for identification the better it is 
because it v/ill avoid, hopefully, stagnation and wastage of 
scarce human resource to a considerable extent. The 
instruments for measurement will depend upon the characteristics 
to be measured. The process for identification must take 
into account the differential, cultural and social patterns 
and global environment from which the sample is drawn. The 
accepted process for such measurement through-out the globe 
involves assessment of basic intellectual potentials, 
scholastic aptitude and personality traits. Different aims, 
objectives and circumstances callforth different kinds of 
measuring instruments* 
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There is a general -eling that in addition to the 
assessment of intellectual potentialities and scholastic 
aptitude the children shoulu also be placed in varied types 
of circumstances and situations which will aptly demonstrate 
his talented behaviour. These can be in the form of group 
or individual project work, extra-curricuJar achievement, 
assessment of creativity, innovativeness and originality 
and some non-intellective measures including assessment of 
specific personality traits. 

The^ current state of the varied processes for 
identification of the talented is full of dilemmas. Infact, 
the realistic procedure for identifying talent should be 
functional, systematic, elaborate, scientific and with 
suitable cross-checks and should provide an elaborate 
psychograph of the identifi i talent. A cluster of tests 
and techniques shotild be made use of in order to obtain a 
reliable picture which \.ill determine the quality and degree 
of talent assessed. 

The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) laid the foundation of the National Science 
Talent Search Scheme in 1963 with the clear-cut objective 
of identifying and nurturing talented children in the domain 
of science at the end of the Higher Secondary Stage who, 



through positive and accel'-'^ated type of educational 

environment, could be groomed to be high quality research 

scientists for the country- ’’^t was visualized that they 

will be of great value to the various national and allied 

types of scientific laboratories and will be an asset 

to the profession of teaching in institutions of higher 

learning. The tools used for identification consisted of 

a science aptitude test, a project report on a scientific 

theme and a detailed structured type of interview. Later 

on in 1977 the scope of this scheme was extended to other 

branches of academics like Social Sciences, Engineering, 

Medicine etc.. The medium of examination, which was formerly 

English, was elaborated to include tests in various 

regional languages as approved in the Indian Constitution. 

The original selection tests were held at the end of class 
then 

XI of the/existing higher s condary system but later on it 
was extended to include class X and Xll as a sequel to the 
adoption of the 10+2 system of education. At present the 
selection is done at the eng of clas^ X only. In 1977 the 
system of selection was modified as to include a test of 
general mental ability combined with a test of scholastic 
aptitude alongHwith a detailed structured type of interview. 
This system is prevailing even now. At present the initial 
selection is done at the state level and there is a quota 
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fixed for each state and un'on territory for sending their 
selected students for a final test to be administered by 
the National Talent Search Unit of the NCERT. Finailyj 
750 scholarships are awarded each year for higher studies 
in various academic domains including Science? Social 
Sciences? Medicine and Engineering etc.. 

There has been a lot of dissension amongst the 
intellectuals regarding the modus operandi of selection as 
practised by the NCERT and a few years back a Conference of 
eminent Psychologists? Professors of Psychology and Professors 
of Education was held in the NCERT to define the word 
'Talent'. Although there was no unanimous opinion about a 
specific definition of 'Talent' but all the experts 
agreed that based on the psychology of individual differences 
and the clear-cut demonstration of specified talent by 
some? a comprehensive system for identification, based on 
the assessment of intellectual potentialities, personality 
traits and scholastic aptitude, should be developed. 



GIFTED 



The most important aspect allied to the process for 
identification of the gifted and the talented is the 
nurturing domain. There cannot be any single approach to 
provide appropriate and accelerated education for the 



identified talented children who have diversified intellectual 
and scholastic potentialities. This programme of specialised^ 
education is to take into account that the talented children 
need accelerated educational environment, enriched teaching 
and fostering of homogeneous ability grouping as far as 
possible. There was a strong opinion expressed by some 
experts in 1978 that the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training may think of starting exclusive Colleges 
for the identified talented students but the recommendation 
was given up in view of the fact that this step would not 
be very conducive from the point of view of educational and 
social ethics. Identified talented students have, therefore 
to seek admission in approved types of institutions where 
the teaching methods are qualitatively slightly better 
than contemporary institutions. Therefore, the most important 
aspect that has to be taken into account is that groups of 
young and able teachers should be developed in selected 
institutions where they could provide enriched programme of 
teaching and learning through supportive and supplementary 
reading and experimental materials of a higher quality. 

Some provision should be made in the present teacher 
training institutions where stress may be laid on nurturing 
of gifted and talented children in schools. The pupil- 
teachers in training colleges have to be apprised that 
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education of a talented child comprises of his global and 
gestalt development on the intellectual, scholastic and 
personality side. Thus education of the ’whole' child is 
a necessary pre-requisite for optimising worthwhile 
nurturing of the talented. Innovative and challenging 
circumstances and environment has to be generated within 
the framework of existing institutions where such children 
can find challenging and meaningful situations for 
interacting not only with immediate environment but also 
develop a process of their own for self-actualisation based 
on the theory of hierarchy of needs of Maslow. 

There is a word of caution that all accelerated 
types of educational programmes for the talented students 
will be most effective only if they are properly integrated 
with the total instructional programme rather than as a 
separate entity. There are undoubtedly a galaxy of talent 
search programmes in the country (other than the one of 
the NCERT) but one of the weakest aspect of all these 
programmes is that the process of proper nurturance of the 
identified talent is not available to the extent one 
would desire. 

It is, therefore, essential that the teachers, the 
educational administrators, the parents and other agencies 
involved in the process of education of the children. 
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adolescents and youths must realise that proper identification 
and nurturing of the talented is ultimately a perennial 
gain for the society as well as for the Nation. The four 
best schools for the gifted children in the world are located 
in Soviet Union because the psychology of individual 
differences and the acceptance of a philosophy of education 
based upon recognition of individual differences and relative 
merit cannot be denied by anyone in any part of the globe. 

Another very crucial issue which needs attention is 
regarding utilitarian research needed in the area of 
identification and fostering of the talented and the gifted. 

Not much research has been done in this domain and considerable 
research is urgently needed to clarify the concept of 
’talent' and the processes for its proper identification. 
Additional research is needed in discovering the various 
nurturing procedures which can bo built-in into the existing 
infra-structure of education. With the opening of the 
Navodaya Vidyalayas this research is all the more needed 
in order to make this innovative scheme a success in the 
overall interest of the nation because with the progressive 
democratisation of educational opportunities, it is 
imperative that the talented and the gifted cannot be 
sacrificed at the altar of the mediocros and the slow 
learners. 
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The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training has undoubtedly played a very crucial role, through 
its National Talent Search Scheme, in speeding up the 
process of National Reconstruction, Some of rhe scholars, 
identified through this National scheme,are enjoying 
prestigious positions as Scientists, Engineers, Administrators, 
Management experts. Academicians, Social Scientists and 
Medical Specialists of excellence both in India and abroad. 
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TITLE OF PAPER; GESTALT DEVELOPIVENT OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Usha John* 

At the International Conference on Gifted Children 
which was held in London at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in September 1975, it was unanimously decided that gifted 
children should not be sacrificed at the altar of mediocres. 
Educationists all over the world are increasingly concerned 
whether correct methods of teaching, testing, and examining 
at school and at college and at university levels may not 
unduly favour the conformist mentality and discourage 
spontaneous independent thought among those students who 
might make future original contributions to the creative arts, 
science and technology. Researches done by psychologists 
in this field indicate’that conventional methods of education 
are hostile to creativity and that teachers dislike 'high 
creatives' even when they are academically successful and 
prefer teaching the more docile high I.Qs.* The overall 
development of a gifted child is closely associated with 
positive gestalt and global educational environment. The 
school as an institution should therefore try for catering to 
the development of the optimum cognitive, affective and proper 
personality growth of the child. 

* Miss Usha John is a free-lance journalist of national 
repute. She is an eminent short story writer. She -has 
contributed a lot to the National newspapers and literary 
magazines. She is a critic of art, literature, music and 
dance - 



A good teacher can stimulate confidence in the timid 
gifted, child as well as provide a sense of security for him 
even, if he is neglected at home and in the society. 

As life becomes increasingly complex thd rolo of 
the creative mind looms larger than i^ver before in science, 
business, industry, as well as the creative arts and child' 
domains. Therefore it should be increasingly'realised 'at 
all levels of society that giving a better deal for the 
gifted child is not only in his interests but in the best 
interests of the society and the nation. 

( 

Unfortunately, many people still assume that the 
highly creative child regardless of the fact that he is 
a literary prodigy, gifted composer of music or a brilliant 
scientist is "completely crazy" and that one can’t help 
him in any way. They are convinced that genuine talent will 
make its way without requiring special encouraqernent, 
perhaps even that creative genius thrives on opposition and 
difficulties. 

In the West, until the 1940s many educationists did 
not cafe to seriously consider the problems of gifted children . 
Even today, in democratic countries like 'the U.K,, and the 
U.S., despite the vast research work being done by psychologists 
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to help gifted children to fruitfully channelise their 
talents, there are no special establishments for the culti¬ 
vation of specific abilities and aptitudes in gifted 
children. World famous public schools and educational 
establishments like Harrow, Eton, Manchester Grammar, in 
the U.K., and Bronx in New York, U.S*,A., do not provide 
enough facilities for gifted children. The Soviet Union 
has emerged as a pioneer in catering to a wide range of 
special interest and aptitudes in gifted children, 
adolescents and youths. The four best schools for gifted 

children are located in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 

in 

Novesibrisk. Curiously enough/a communist country there 
is peculiar acceptance of the fact that individual differenc 
do exist in children and the differences in interests, 
aptitudes, general mental ability and creativity are 
accepted, encouraged and emphasised and therefore there are 
institutions to cultivate the best talents. Reference is 
also invited to pioneer houses and pionper palaces in the 

U.S.S.R. 

In a developing country like India where there are 
not many psychologists where the majority of parents are 
illiterate and the minority though educated are guided by 
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the materialistic norms of success, prestige and affluence, 

and where teaching is one of the poorest paid professions _ 

the education of the gifted child becomes doubly challenging. 

To enable teachers to put forth their best efforts there 
should be more teachers' refresher courses linking national 
programmes with the latest international trends which are 
relevant to the conditions prevalent in India. 

Though the normal parental instinct is to love one's 
children, rapid urbanisation and dislocation of socio¬ 
economic moorings have, caused parents to unleash their pent 
up bitterness and frustrations on their 'children. Most of 
the parents who belong to the middle and lower middle classes 
of society look upon their children as extensions of them¬ 
selves and want them to achieve what cnrcumstances had 
denied them. Most parents' understanding of careers for 
their children is coloured by their own perceptions, aspirations 
and unfulfilled dreams. They, therefore, decide about their 
son's and daughter's future careers long before they are 
admitted to schools and no amount of counselling by teachers 
can change their attitude and decisions. How many mothers, 
striving to be good housewives harbour unconscious ambitions 
which they project on to the child, hoping he will become the 
eminent surgeon, the healing wonder, the world success? In 



such cases the will to power wears the mask of love. In 
the name of what is best the mother commits a blunder by 
enforcing het wish and will' on the child and in believing 
that the child provides a'splendid vehicle for her to live 
out the unlived sides of her psyche. She is astonished and 
accuses the child of being ungrateful when he rebels or 

I 

withdraws into ''abnormal behaviour". Such an attitude 
brings about a profound sense of inadequecy and guilt in 
a child. 


Some parents who could not have college'education 
.will do everything within their means and power to see to 
it that their children are admitted to colleges and obtain 
university degrees. The fact that their children have 
aptitudes for careers which do'not require university 
education i^s totally ignored by them. Burdened with educational 
slavery these children retaliate by wasting their time in 
frivolous pursuits. 

Their favoured professions for boys being business^ 
accountancy, medicine, engineering, law, the Indian 
Administrative and allied services these parents will see to 
it that their sons abide by their decisions. For girls 
teaching in schools and colleges, working in banks and 



couimGrcisl or^snisstiohs ss GXOcu’tivGS^ spGciGlising in 

medical sciences are preferred to careers in nursing and 

the creative and performing arts because they are deemed 

respectable arid less risky. To have a son who is ah artist 

or a poet or a free lance writer or a daughter who acts in 

plays or films or is a dancer they feel would demean their 

■* *- 

status in society. 

A 

It is usually when it is too late to make amends 

i- 

that these parents become aware of the folly of imposing 
their decisions on their children. It would have been better 
the-Y'realise, if their son had been allowed to become an 
artist. Because of his natural aptitude and keen interest 

j 

in his work he would have proved to be a good artist... 
Through his own initiative, innovations and enterprise he 
would have put in his best effort to earn an income from 
the sale of his paintings. By abiding by their decision he 
is a briefless, listless lawyer who is thoroughly incompetent 
in his work and is consequently a burden to them and of no 
use to society. 

The solution to this problem lies in giving aptitude 
tests to students at the earliest possible stage of education 
These tests should be conducted in all schools — especially 
the ones located in rural areas in a consistent, well 
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organised impartial way. Regardless of the children's creed, 
caste, region, background and poverty the examiners should 
give a fair and unbiased account of the children's genuine 
aptitudes# Unfortunately, in this country a process has 
still to be evolved that could totally eliminate favouritism, 
communalism and nepotism so that it is the deserving gifted 
child that is given opportunities and the necessary environment, 
financial support and facilities to fruitfully channelise 
his talent for the overall development of his potentialities 
and 'personality. Aptitude tests at the earliest possible 

' i 

stage of school education will prevent parents from imposing 
their decisions on their children# These gifted children 
with aptitudes for creative arts or scientific studies, etc., 
will then have to be admitted to those schools that have 
facilities for the study of these subjects. This approach 
gives the gifted child a feeling of security and desire 
for innovation* He gradually learns to be unafraid of being 
himself... is able to discover new and spontaneous ways of 
developing his talent and thus moves with confidence towards 
greater creativity. 

The case of the gifted child could be likened to that 
of the ugly duckling who turned out to be a swan in the well"" 
known fairy-tale. Misunderstood, despised and left alone to 



defend himself a gifted child is very often the unhappiest , 
child in the family and in the class at school. Barring 
a few exceptions> even parents fail to make a genuine 
attempt to undeistand their gifted, children and therefore 
cannot be of any constructive help to them. Some cynic 
parents ruthlessly despise a gifted child because of his 
peculiar traits and inability to get high marks in scholasti 
tests pertaining to subjects that do not interest him — 
others idealize and place him on a pedestal, both these 
attitudes are destructive. Apart from parents, there are 
older and younger brothers and sisters to be contended with 
too. Barring a few exceptions they tend to resent his 
superior capabilities and mental calibre and get vicious 
satisfaction in belittling him. If the members of a family 
are unduly pragmatic and extraordinarily egoistic — a 
gifted child is bound to suffer many humiliations and 
frustrations in its path to self-realization and awareness 
of its great potentialities. Because every creative act 
overpasses the established order in some way and in some 
degree It is likely at first to appear eccentric to most 
people# Psychologists and counsellors need to help parents 
and teachers to recognise that the gifted child’s abilities 
can be increased or decreased by the way he is treated and 
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that iJt is a lagitimatG function of the home and the school 
to provide the experiences and guidance which will free 
him to develop and function fully. 

In India the plight of the gifted girl is invariably 
worse than that of the gifted boy. a girl who is a potential 
short story writer, poetess, artist, actress... is usually 
compelled to give up every professional ambition. There 
have been instances when close relatives have coereced 
gifted girls to mould their personalities for the "marriage 
market". Very little consideration was given by them to 
the girl's own inclination and gifts. Even today so many 
talented girls suffer from conflict and neurosis because 
ther" are so few who truly understand the personality of a 
creative girl. There is little question that the stifling 
of creativity acts at the very roots c'' satisfaction in 
living and ultimately creates overwhelming tension and 
breakdown. The exclusive devotion of creative girls to 
domestic pursuits robs the arts of a larger fraction of the 
genius that might otherwise be dedicated to them. The world 
of art has lost the talents of budding minds and for the 
creative girls the rich rewards of a full and creative life. 
The nation which has lost the services of promising writers, 
poetesses, painters, composers of music and ballet, singers, 
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dancers and choreographers is the biggest loser for it is 

through the work of creative people that its culture 
blooms. Indians being extremely conservative and traditional 
minded regarding the upbringing 5f girls many parents fear 
to break the traditional norms by giving in to the "whims’* 
of their talented daughters. Even a creative parent who 
has a talented daughter would like her to give up all her 
aspirations and marry the man he chooses for her. At the 
early age of seven the renowned Punjabi poetess Amrita Pritam 
had composed several poems, but her father who was a gifted 
poet himself thought it best that she should abandon her - 
love for writing poems and marry the man of his choice,., 

As expected by Amrita, her married life was a disasterous 
failure and ended in divorce. 

To make matters worse the work of young, unknown 
gifted writers, music composers, choreographers and 
performing artistes is poorly evaluated in terms of money. 

A talented free-lance writer in the U.S.A, and some other 
countries of the West can earn enough from the sale of his 
work to live in comfort. In India neither the Central 
Government publications nor the newspapers and magazines 
that are owned by big business tycoons care to give a fair 
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deal to a gifted free-lance writer by oaying him/well. It 
is therefore not surprising that a gifted free lance writer, 
however prolific she is, can barely make both ends meet. 
Talented performing artistes are also not well paid for 
their public performances. In the absence of agents and 
impressarios for talented literary writers, actors and 
performing artistes there is a desperate need for organised 
work in this directioni Many creative girls are unassuming 
and tend to undervalue their work and their ignorance of 
hard business tactics is often exploited, 

) 

If art IS to continue to flourish it will need 
patronage as art has needed through the centuries and 

> 

this requires an enlightened forward looking public. 

Creative people should be regarded by the nation as it's 
proudest cultural asset. This healthy respect and regard 
for creative art must first be cultivated in homes where an 
avid interest in music, literature theatre and other fine 
arts is sincerely encouraged by parents. Should there be 
a creative child in the family every effort should be made 
to understand the working of her mind. More and more people 
should become aWate of creativity as a palpable quality — 
irecognizable, definable, encourageable and quite separate 
from the intelligence that makes for high I.Qs and academic 
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ratings. Books on the psychology of the creative child 
should be read by parents. Much could be done by educating 
parents, particularly those in the rural areas through 
radio and TV programmes and open air lectures delivered by 
psychologists and specialists regarding the identification 
and up bringing of gifted children. Schools, colleges and 
universities too must make an effort to identify and support 
creative students. 

Sometimes even the achievements of the gifted youngster 
is resented by his parents because he has proved all their 
dark and gloomy predictions regarding his capabilities to 
be false and revealed them as people lacking in objectivity 
and sound judgement. So instead of praising or sincerely 
appreciating his dedication and outstanding success they 
loudly curse him and wish God would "destroy" him : 

Then there is the question of loyalty to the older 
child who "is an earning member of the family" which makes 
parents to despise the gifted child’s qualities because "he 
does not contribute anything to the cash box and is rebellious 
and stubborn," Therefore in their eyes whatever the gifted 
child does is wrong and whatever the older child does is 
always right. The gifted child's peculiar traits and habits 
only invite their scorn. He is constantly made to feel 
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inferior to the older child who might be eight or 
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and 

faith 
hg 


years his senior in age. Such unfair comparison 
scathing criticism wilt the gifted child's flicj^^^ 
in himself. Only those gifted children who stro 
willed, defiant, and who have indomitable faith 
selves can maintain their individuality make 

^f 1 ces 

and relentlessly pursue their creative inclinatioj^g s 
an atmosphere of hatred, vindictiveness and envy. 


them- 


such 


One^of the most tragic plights among highly 
individuals stems from the failure of their own 


ci^eative 


to 

understand them. Destructive or incapacitatina . 

y hostility 

is the result of this failure. When teachers t 

understand highly creative children refusal to Iq 

‘‘•uarn, 

delinquency or withdrawal may be the cohsequence 

* in some 

cases the intervention of a psychologist or a 

^hsellor 

offers the only possiblility whereby parents , 

Poachers 

may come to understand them. 

Both parents and teachers stress Scholasf 

achievements 

For most parents schools are meant for ‘^^scipiij^. 

g children 

and examining their knowledge of the subjects taught 
Many parents are of the view that students who oh+ • 

high 

marks in the subjects in which they are examinpH 

are brilliant 

and gifted. But the fact is that if we were to 

Identify 



chilcirGn as gifted on the basis of the:r l^rilliant success 
in ci^hoJastic tests we would eliminate seventy per cent of 
the most creative. Not all creative children are bright 
students at school,Such children should not be regarded 
as dull or backward if they scrape through their examinations* 
It is possible,that a highly creative child is just not 
interested in the subjects taught at school. Children with 
special talent or aptitude for science or mathematical 
studies or the creative arts should be provided opportunities 
to proceed at a "aster pace at school. 

;!isre is a large ''•* ‘ ri^of talent spread all over 

the country but the attitude of parents and the educational 
syst^- do not allow it to flourish. Very little is done 
by schools to accelerate the process of initiative and 
efiv^eiprise — the spirit of adventure snd scientific enquiry. 
Due 'CO ovp^r-cro'Mding of students in classes very little 
can be done by teachers to explore the students* environments 
ana their worids which could lead to better rapport and 
friendly communication that are so essential for the free 
e .-rcc- on o'" new thought processes and discoveries that 
are more meaningful, relevant and helpful to the students 
than the knowledge they acquire from some badly written and 
boring textbooks* Examination papers in this country are 
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basically designed to test information and recall of vast 
amounts of information that don*t connect with anything 
meaningful. Few teachers realise that a student's 
capabilities and creativity can be increased by the right 
attitude of the teacher and that creativity is the most 
valuable resource in coping with life’s daily stresses. 

f 

Fantasies such as imaginative role playing, 
fantastic stories, unusual drawings and the like are normal 
aspects of the child's thinking. Many parents try to 
eliminate fantasy from the thinking of the child» little 
realising that those children who have been subjected to 
vigorous and stern efforts to eliminate fantasy are later 
afraid to think. Many parents are of the view that 
students should not be seriously interested in anything 
other than their textbooks — they should concentrate on 
their studies and later specialise in those subjects 
which will enable them to get a post that carries an 
attractive salary. The child who day dreams and one day 
blurts out to his father: "I would like to be a Member of. 
PaxllaTl^'t* • • then you could come and hear me speak in 
Parliament 1 is shocked into silence by his father's 

•saBBian 

harsh rebuke* "Don't talk nonsense and don't waste your 
time wool-gathering. Money doesn't grow on trees — I 
am paying your school fees with my hard-earned money. 
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Always remember that I'll thrash you if you don't pass your 
examination with distinction 4" This type of father is 
definitely h-j ■auj-uy Lo encourage his son to participate 
in school debates or find avenues where his son can 
utilise his talent for debating. The girl who rushes to 
hor mother with her "first completed short story" and' is 
rudely commanded "to throw that rubbish in the waste paper 
basket. It is not going to help you to pass your examination'*" 
may be so disappointed that she may never' recover her zest 
for writing-short stories and may lose all interest in .this 
literary craft and her studies and life itself. 

Few parents are willing to accept the f act that 

day dreaming is the means by which children channel vague 

yeornirgs into positive action. Both pa'^ents and teachers 

want to produce the conventional socially adjusted child 

and viov' the ui^usually talented child .with suspicion. 

The suiioo.'. parents realise that undue destructive 

; 

criticisin, making fun of the child's ideas or laughing at 
his conclusions can prevent the expression of ideas. Parents 
should stimulate the child to explore, ask questions and 
try to find answers. They should also encourage their 
children to read books that expand the horizon of their 
knowledge. Reading good books could also help the gifted 
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child to improve tl^ degree and quality of his creativity* 
.Children's books like those published by the National Book' 
Trust, the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) and some private publishers have to be 
included in home and school libraries in a much more 

V 

significant manner* NCERT has brought out low-cpst, well 
illustrated and well published books under the title of 
Lotus Series* The books under the serious cost only one ' 
’rupee and cover subjects like fiction, folklore, biographies, 
science, social science and poetry for children of different 
age groups from pre-school to the senior secondary stage* 

Some of these books have been written by well-known 
Indian writers* 

The personality of a gifted student is bound to be 
different from the docile mediocre students. He is bound 
to have certain work habits, traits and limitations that 
his parents don't understand ‘because of their ignorance of 
the ways of highly creative children, 

Much could be done by educating parents through radio 
and TV programmes and open-air lectures delivered by 
psychologists and specialists regarding the identification 
and upbringing of gifted children. Schools, colleges and 



universities should make an effort to identify and support 
creative girls and boys* Books on the psychology of 
gifted children should be read by parents. For those 
parents living in rural areas there should be more radio 
and TV programmes on this subject,* So far no consistent, 
constructive and well organised plan was evolved to nurture 
the talents of those gifted children living in the villages. 
They are sadly neglected and the uphill task of educating 
the parents and teachers has to be taken up by specialists 
in this field of psychology... The new Navodaya Vidyalaya 
scheme can fill the void to a great extent. 

Teachers and psychologists can help the gifted child 
maintain his creativity by providing him a refuge, by 
helping him understand himself, by letting him communicate 
his ideas, by seeing that his creative talent is recognised 
and by helping parents and others help him. 

When a par^t or teacher, therapist or patron feels 
that the gifted child is of worth in his own right — no 
matter what his present condition or behaviour, he is fostering 
creativity. This attitude can be genuine when the parent 
or teacher is is aware of the potentialities of the child 
and thus is able to have an unconditional faith in him, no 
matter what his present state. 
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This attitude gives the gifted child a feeling of 
security* He gradually learns to be unafraid of being 
himself**• He is able to discover new and spontaneous ways 
of developing his talent and thus moves with confidence 
towards greater creativity. 

When parents and teachers cease to form judgement 
of the gifted child from their Own standards of evaluation 
they are fostering creativity. In such an atmosphere the ' 
gifted child realises that he is not being eyaluated, not' 
being measured by some external standards and feels free 
from anxieties and doubts* He will then begin to recognise 
his own standard of evaluation and move towards greater 

f 

creativity. 

When parents, teachers or psychologists permit the 
gifted child a complete freedom of expression in his field 
of work be it scientific experiments, art or literary fiction, 
creativity is fostered* This freedom fosters the openness, 
and the playfulness and spontaneous juggling of percepts, 
concepts and meanings which is a part of creativity. This 
permissiveness isinot indulgence. It is permission to be 
free and responsible. The child is free to be cautions of 
a new venture as to be eager for it, free to bear the 
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consequence of his mistakes as well as 'is achievements. It 
is this tvpe of freedom and responsibility to be oneself 
which fosters the development of a secure standard of 
evaluation within oneself) and hence tends to bring about 
the inner conditions of constructive creativity. 

With all the limitations, our country has made some 
positive contributions in the identification of the gifted 
child. There are some significant schemes sponsored by 
the Government of India, like the National Talent Search 
Schemes of the NCERT, the National Rural Talent Search Schemev^ 

and some minor schemes in the States and Union Territories* 

! 

The National Science Talent Scheme is concerned with 
identi./ing brilliant students at the end of the school stage 
of educafion. Under this scheme every year a maximum of 
350 scholars are selected from all over the country. They 
^ li.rough aptitude and identity tests. The 
entire education of the selected scholars is taken care of 
by the NCERT. 

-he National Rural Talent Search Scheme is sponsored 
by the Contra! Government's Ministry of Education, Since 
1972 this scheme has been providing academic encouragement and 
economic assistance to talented children hailing from rural 
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areas. The academic, financial and social benefits are 
available to talented and creative children for a period 
of three years, terminating at the end of school level. 

This scheme covers an age group of 13+16+, Under this 
scheme every year 10,000 children are given assistance. 

The scholarships are distributed in such a way that there 
are two scholarships for each Community Development Block, 

Every year the Cultural Talent Search Scholarship 
awards 125 scholarships to children in the age group of 10-14 
years for pursuing fine arts such as Music, Dancing, 

Painting and Sculpture. 

On a merit-cum-means basis the Central Ministry of 
Education and Social VJelfare launched a scheme under 
which a competition is held all over the country for identi¬ 
fying and nurturing gifted children belonging to poor 
families. The age group covered is between 10 and 13 years. 
The selection is done with the active assistance of the 
NCERT. 


On the basis of the Report on the World Conference 
on Gifted Children it has been realised that some vital 
changes have to be brought about by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training and the Ministry of' 
Education in the overall teacher training programmes, both 





at the primary anc3 secondary levels* One important subject 
matter is regarding the identification and fostering of the 
gifted and academically talented children. The scope of 
the theme incorporates ’’special education” as a curricular 
subj ect. 


It is interesting to note that the resolves of the 
National Policy on Education 1986 include ’’Children with 
special talent or aptitude should be provided opportunities 
to proceed at a faster pace. Comprehensive evaluation that 
incorporates both scholastic and non-scholastic aspects of 
education spread over the total span of institutional 
ins true tion^/tinie will replace the present examination system. 
Gifted children frequently have pronounced competence in a 
limited subject area accompanied by indifference in certain 
other areas. Therefore arrangements for such students cannot 
be fitted into regular courses of study. Special arrangements 
for such students will have to provide teachingi learning 
on modular basis for very small groups of students in a 
smaller number of subjects of interest to them. A detailed 
project for this purpose should be worked out by a specially 
constituted group. The Programme of Action highlighted the 
long awaited need in India to make education joyful, inventive 
and satisfying learning activity, rather than a system of 
rote, cheerless, authoritarian instruction. 
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But all these efforts are like a drop of water in 
the ocean because the matter has not been clinched in the 
proper perspective. There are millions of gifted children 
especially in the rural areas who go into the darkness of 
oblivion with the quick passage of time. This callous 
approach is most unfortunate, for the richest contributions 
to art, literature, vocal and instrumental music, dance, 
drama, science and technology have come mostly from the 
middle class and poorer sections of society. Given the 
appropriate encouragement and facilities gifted children can 
have a better and brighter future. And these children can 
through their creations bring about an advancement in our 
cultural, scientific and technological spheres. 

And there are millions of gifted children in the big 
cities whose initiative and talents are crushed under the 
ruthless wheels of a commercial and mercenary society. 

With the basic progressive foundation of the current 
national policy of education 1986 let us resolve right now 
that sincere efforts have to be made at all levels of 
educational development to stop immediately the sacrificing 
of the gifted and talented at the altar of the itiediocres 


and slow learners. 




NATIONAL SYMPOSIU^^ 


title of PAPER ; STATUS OF CHILD IN LAW AND ITS RELEVANCE 

TO CHILD EDUCATION 


K.D.Gangrade-*^ 

Status and position of children in law arc 
extremely critical input required to understand and develop 
appropriate strategies for child-oriented education in 
India* In tho absence of such a knowledge tho policies, 
programmes and legislatures pertaining to education of 
children will only remain in papers and may become merely 
academic exorcise. 

The child for the purpose of this paper has been 

defined as a boy who has not completed the age of 16 years 

and a girl who has not attained the age of 18 years. The 

/ 

children as per National Policy adopted by us are the 

I 

supreme asset of thp country. In this paper an attempt has 
been made to discuss the problem under three critical 
categories - 1, Acceptance of child in Indian societyj 
2, Assessment of policies and programmes, and 3, Account¬ 
ability and responsibility of the society. The first 


Prof .K.D.Gangrade is at present, Pro-Vice Chancellor of 
Delhi University, He is an educationist of international 
reputation and had boen the Doan, Faculty of Social Work, 
of the University of Delhi, 



examines the importance and place of child, specially in 
relation to our poverty syndrome. The second critically 
analyses various legislative measures and their deficiencies. 
The third cautions that undue emphasis should not be 
placed on constitutional and legal methods. The thrust of 
the paper is that a sound grov^fth and development of child 

i 

depends on an integrated approach in which all the three 
institutions -- family, school and political domain are 
involved in the best interest of the child, A comprehensive 
children act is the need of the hour for protection and 
core of the child, his health, education and nutrition 
should receive top priority in schemes and programmes of 
the child. 


IMPORTANCE 

Future of any nation is dependent on its children. 

They have to be adequately fed, properly clothed and 
reasonably sholterod. They have to be provided with congenial 
and conducive environment to grow and devolop into good 
citizens. Their latent potentialities must be allowed to 
flower and blossom by tho adult world. 

The importance of children is world wide. In 
traditional Indio, no family unit was considered complete 
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without children. The barren women did not have much 
respect in the society. When the wife proved barren, the 
man took another wife and that settled everything. If 
after a few years of marriage, the couple did not produce 
an offspring, there would be raising of eye-brows, 
whispering behind their backs, lamenting concern and 
pressure from all concerned. Did not the Shastras say 
"Putresti Kriyathe Varya"? (A Wife is taken for the sole 
purpose of begging a child), 

A girl from the childhood is socialized with the 
idea that her usefulness in the family lay in producing 
sons and more sons. In modern time, if wife proves to be 
barren or is incapable of bearing a child for one reason 
or the other, the man can take wife- only after divorcing 
his first wife. Adoption is another possibility. But scienco 
has come to his help. Hero in comes surrogate mothering, 

A woman capable of bearing child lends her womb to hold the 
baby of another man whose wife is not capable of doing so. 

The male child is proferrod over the female child. 

The family prestige depends largely on wealth and manpower| 
boys are potential manpower and bearers of and fighters 
for the family name. Also, a son is necessary for fulfilling 
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ancestral obligations and for the performnneo of certain 
rituals and rites* A girl on the other hand, is always 
a financial liability. She is to be given extensive 
dowry in marriage* Mostly investment on her bringing up 
or education is considered wasteful* This attitude is 
carry over of the values prevalent in Vedic period which 
has been aptly summarized in the Atharva Veda: ’'The birth 
of a girl, grant it elsewhere, here grant a boy.” 

The stress on corporate life and responsibility of 
members in India towards dependents of all types provides 
care and protection to needy children. The cultural values 
and socialization process in India tend to make a child 
family-centred. Consequently, ho develops a personality 
pattern characterized by loyalty, cooperation and self 
sacrifice. 

The supreme importance of children as human resources 
has been recognised and appreciated by both developed and 
developing countries. In the Soviet Union when food was 
in short supply Lenin is reported to have ordered, "Feed 

the Red Army and the .-..Children.” The 

condition of the French people before the revolution was 
so miserable and pitiable that they prayed to God to make 
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their women barren, Mahatma Gandhi wanted his followers 
and band of workers to observe strict colibacy rathor 
than produce slaves in a colonial India. 

The policies, plans and programmes developed by 
national and international government and voluntary agencies 
have hardly touched the fringe of the problem. The 
children continue to be neglected, deprived, and suffer 
at the hands of the adults duo to wrong priorities and 
policies. There seems to be some conspiracy against the 
children as lot of money is spent on armaments and armies 
rather than on building the future generation, fhis 
distortion has compelled a good many children in the third 
world to miss their childhood. They are forced by their 
poverty to take to work to feed themselves as well as 
members of their families. 

The total number of child workers, i,G. less than 
15 years of age, were 10,74 million, as per 1971 census. 

They represented 4.7 per cent of the total population and 
5,9 per cent of the total labour force. Of those 7,9 
million wore boys and 2,64 million girls. The National 
Sample Survey (NSS) in 1978 put it at 16.25 million. 

This figure has risen to about 19 million today. 



THE PROBLEM 


There is terrifying and dehumanizing poverty in the 
world* In factj in many countries even drinking water 
is a luxury* Wells are often more than 2.0 feet deep and 
women walk nearly a kilometre to draw one bucket of water* 
Then they walk back and repeat the oporation to draw 
another. The houses in the villages aro rarely more than 
mud~huts, the children are invariably potbellied^ stunted 
and diseased. 

It is an inescapablo fact that half of the population 
of India livos below the poverty line. The real material 
income has como down by five per cent and per capita real 
income by sovon per cent during 1979-80, The purchasing 
power of the rupee was exactly half in 1979 of what it 
was in 1970, In 1981 it was estimated that the overall 
growth rate would not be higher than tour per cent. Un¬ 
employment registered a seven-fold increase from about two 
million in 1970 to 14 million in July, 1979. The half of 
the Indian population below the poverty line accounts for 
only 19 per cent of the aggregate consumer expenditure. The 
other half controls the remaining 81 per cent. Households 
with no land or with holdings of less than one aero each 
form over 40 per cent of the total rural population and 
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their share of the total operated areas is less than two 
per cent. About five per cent of the rural households 
possess nearly 40 per cent of the total operated area of 
agriculture. The number of wage earners among rural house¬ 
holds has risen from 35.3 million in 1964-65 to 54.6 million 
in 1974-75 - an increase of over 34 per cent. 

The then planning minister, Mr.S.B.Chavan, told the 
Lok Sabha on Tuesday, 2nd November, 1982, that the Sixth 
Plan envisaged a substantial reduction in the percentage 
of oGople below the poverty line. In 1972-73 the percentage 
was 52. By 1977-78 it had come down to 48. The Sixth Plan 
envisaged a further decline to 30 per cent. The rural 
development programmes aimed at benefitting 15 million 
families of whom 5.8 million had already been benefitted 
during the first two years. 

The common man slogging at the bottom of the social 
pyramid, has nothing to fall back upon. There is no possi¬ 
bility of a decent future for his child. The appalling 
poverty and stark reality of life often drives poor people 
to mortgage or sell or take a desperate step to kill their 
children. It has been reported in the Times of India of 
October 25, 1982 that poverty made a woman sell her child 


for a mere FIs. 17.00 



Another report that appeared in the Times of India 
of November 3, 1982 tells a different story. The Santhals 
who are on the verge of starvation take in their stride 
even molestation of their women by forest officials, con-- 
tractors and mahajans (money lenders). But the prospect 
of having nothing to eat is driving them to despair. The 
poorest of the Harijans, that is, Musahars of Bihar, have 
boon through child marriage debts traditionally bonded to 
money lenders or landlords. They being professional rat 
catchers, live on the grain retrieved from the extensive 
burrows made by field rats. Such is the degradation of 
life that has not completely ended in Bihar. 

According to 1981 census child population is 
estimated to be 255 million. Out of those 118 million - 
99 million rural and 19 million urban live below poverty 
line. This makes extremely difficult lor eighty 
of Indian children to got adequate nourishment required 
for normal physical and mental growths At the present rate 
of our economic growth the families of those in our 
country would require to double their earnings to attain 
adequate buying capacity. 
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The consGquencG of malnutrition on pregnant and 
lactation women is so high that India still has the third 
highest infant mortality rate in the world, A staggering 
total of 47 per cent of the deaths in the country took 
thoir toll in the age group zero to four years. The - 
under one month age group accounted for 21 per cent of 
the total deaths. 

I 

According to Dr.C.Gopalan, Director, Nutrition 
Foundation of India less 1jhan throe million of the 23 
million children who arc generally born in India, will 
become truly healthy, \ hysically fit, productive and intelle¬ 
ctually capable citizers of the country. He further says 
that three million of ■' he 23 million may bo expected to die 
in their very first yer::, and another million before they 
complete their childhocc. Of the remaining 19 million, 
nearly nine million wiM reach adulthood with impaired 
physical stamina, low m oductivity and low mental abilities 
because of serious und jr-nutrition and ill-health during 
childhood, and seven million who suffer milder forms of 
malnutrition will grov up with less striking physical and 
mental impairment. 



A rocont study in villages around Ludhiana which 

are booming in prosperity and where only 11 per cent of 

the rural population is below poverty line has shown that 
mortality 

the infant rate has not declined and the number 

of premature low light weight babies has increased. 
Development has hit the mothers in the poor communities 
as "prosperity" for them has resulted in more work, more 
food to be cooked for the family, little time for 

infant feeding. Especially, the female children of those 
mothers are hardest hit and 50 per cent of the girls and 
20 per cent of the boys below five years suffer from severe 
malnutrition in prosperous rural Punjab, (The Times of 
India December 28, 1982), 

Thus, while the death rate has definitely come 
down, the mortality rate among the younger elements of 
society has maintained itself. Under these circumstances, 
it has been computed that an average Indian family required 
35*6 (that is at least five) children to ensure that two 
survived. A lowering of infant mortality rate by a package 
of health services could influence the subsequent birth 
rate. There is a clear-cut correlation between the literacy 
of women and the population growth rate as per 1981 census. 
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(Report of Rogistrar General of Census)* These children 
need services related to health, nutrition, education and 
access to safe drinking water supply. These services 
will ensure their longevity as v^eli develop them into good 
citizens . 


V'Je have allowed children to continue to suffer. We 

have made them gun fodder for our lust, greed, power and 

money. ViJe spent billions of dollars on armaments and in 

maintaining armies. For example, the cost of one destroyer, 

Rs. 900 million is sufficient to provide electricity to 13 

cities and 19 rural zones. The cost of one jet fighter, 

Rs, 180 million, can provide medical facilities to 40,000 

villagers, while that of one HAWK ground attack air craft 

is what IS needed to bring water to 1.5 million people. 

What is more, the amount spent on military force and arms 

in tho world in two weeks could look after tho food, home, 

health and education requirements of all the people in the 

Rs. 

world. The world has been spending nearly/600 billion on 
arms which works out to be more than one million dollars 
a minute. This mad rush must bo stopped if we are interested 
in making children supreme assets of tho nation. 
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LAW 


Every society has some machinery for upholding norms, 
settling disputes and dispensing justice. In simple 
societies law shades into customs and is upheld through 
informal procedures and sanctions. In a complex society 
the legal orders is more clearly distinguished and carries 
a heavy burden of social integration. Legal recognition 
lends coherence, regularity, and acceptance to social forms 
afnd codes of conduct. The major functions of a legal 
system are; 1, Maintenance of public order. 2. Upholding 
rights and duties, 3. Facilitating cooperation. .. ^ 

4. Conferring legitimacy. 5. Communicating moral standards. 
But the imago one has of the law depends on where ono 
stands on the social ladder. For the affluent, law is 
usually helpful and protective; for the poor it is more 
often alien and oppressive. The recent judgements of the 
Supreme Court and other Courts are in the xealm of social 
advocacy of law. There is abundance of evidence that law 
can be used to enlarge rights and challenge injustices. 

In a society ridden by caste prejudices, illiteracy 
and narrow outlook, social legislation can be introduced 
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only in stages. Century old customs, traditions and beliefs, 
however primitive they may look to the modern eye, cannot 
be thrown out overnight. To mould the Indian society 
consisting of several religious faiths, linguistics and 
ethnic groups, and sub-cultures into one compact unit is a 
herculoan task by any standard. One can reform or change 
or develop society either through welfare measures, which 
must be provided in abundance, or through persuasion by 
creating a public opinion against ageold prejudices, and 
lastly by legislation. Law as an Instrument of social change 
may help in protecting and safeguarding the interests of 
the children. Social change, here, meant bringing about 
a change in social attitudes, a change in the minds and 
hearts of the people concerned. Mahatma Gandhi said; 

"Rule of Dharma or social law detox.u^iis^s uhc duties of man" , 
Rights ho added, "follows from a due p rformance of duties". 
The causalties of state legislation are the senso of social 
duty and obligations. Under these conditions, social 
development is bound to bo lopsided, irrational and 
inherently unjust. It merely strengthens the power of the 
State to intervene by means of ameliorative legislation in 
the interest of weaker section of the community. But in 
the process even the weaker section becomes weak and 
inoffectivG • 
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Mahatma Gandhi emphasized "Social legislation, 
however, radical it may seem, in order to be effective, must 
have moral sanction behind it, which does not merely rest 
on the power of tne State, but on the 'willing submission', 
of those who are expected to obey the law and the consent 
of the vast majority who wish the law to be obeyed for 
the good of the society. It is the social consensus, 
which is the real sanction behind social legislation'' , For 
this reason Gandhi advocated decentralization as far as 
possible, of law making, of sanction and of law enforcement, 
in order to generate the effective sanction behind any 

practical programme of social development at the grass root 
level• 

In his schema of things social development or social 
change was a kind of nature cure. It was lack of it which 
was the breeding ground for crime. The exploiter of 
children or criminal, he said, "was only an indication of 
the social malady and since nature cure meant cure of the 
body, mind, and soul, my nature cure included the 
healing of the mind, and soul too." Since development and 
social legislation, therefore, aimed at the elimination 
of the extremes of wealth. 
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Social legislation may work as catalyst to bring 
out desirable radical change in social structure and to 
eliminate conspiracy of the adult world against the children. 
The effective implementation of legislation will depend 
on mass awakening and preparation of people before enactment 
of laws. 


Constitution of any country lays down the goals, 
aspirations, duties and rights of the people. It provides 
the necessary parameters and dimensions for enactment of 
legislations. In other words, the Constitution of India 
is our fundamental law and source of all legislation - 
whether social or otherwise. 

Constitution. 

The preamble vests the sovoroignty in the people 
of India. Th"' opening words of the preamble ’We the people 

of India.highlight the influence of Gandhi for 

whom suzerainty belongs to tho people of India so that they 
foel free to shape their own destiny, Tho Constitution 
was, thoroforo, a gift of tho people to themselves. Thus 
the words 'We the People' reflected the substance of 
popular will as propounded by Gandhi, The proamblo embodies 
the sovoroignty of the people not as a logoi fiction but 
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derives its roots, authority, its sovereignty from the 
people. The essence of the Fundamental Rights lies in the 
inviolability of the dignity of the individual. Gandhi’s 
ideal society is the state of enlightened anarchy wherq 
'social life becomes so perfect as to be self-regulated. 
Therefore, ‘that Government is the best which governs the 
least.' 


Justice IS the pivot around which the administration 
of a non-violent society revolves. Certain fundamental 
and basic rights have been guaranteed to all citizens by 
the Constitution. Article 14 guarantees equality before 
law and equal protection of law. Article 15 lays down that 
the State shall not discriminate against any citizen in 
respect of employment solely on the ground of religion, 
race, costo, sox,place of birth or residence. Article 17 
reiterates the declared policy of Government to abolish 
untouchabiil • and its practice in any form is forbidden. 
This should protect from discrimination the children of 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

Legal equality without social equality is shameful 

and meaningless for it would destroy the basis of democracy 

old 

by reintroducing the same/differences in status. The Indian 
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Constitution puts seal of legality on social equality for 
which Gandhi fought relentlessly, Arti .e 15 could, therefore, 
be traced to the teachings of Gandhi v'ho believed that 
'democracy c''n only exist and flourish amongst a society of 
equals. The special treatment meted out to women and 
children in Aiticle 15 (l) (2) reflects Gandhi's humanitarianism. 
Clause ^ of Art'cle 15 alas at ushering in an equalitarian 
society in which grave inequalities resulting either from 
social disparities or indifference on the part of the State 
snould not exist. 

As an adjunct to the guarantee of personal liberty 
and the prohibition against discrimination, the Constitution 
lays down certain provisions to prevent exploitation of 
the we"'''.er si'-tions of the society who, compelled by crus-hing 
poverty, allowed thomseives to be expioiced by unscrupulous 
individuals or even by the State. The C nstitution in 
Article 23 and 24 puts an end to such exploitation by 
prohibiting tiar'<^ic ±n human beings. 

Article 23 lays down that (1) Traffic in human beings 
and bepLar and other similar forms of forced labour are 
prohibited and any contravention of the provisions shall be 
an offence punishable in accordance with la'-'G (2) Nothing 
in Article shall prevent the State from imposing compulsory 
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service for public purpose» and in imposing such service 
the State shall not make any discrimination on grounds of 
religion, race, caste or class or any of them. 

Traffic in human beings means dealing in men and 
women like goods, such as to sell or let or otherwise 
dispose them of. It also includes traffic in women and 
children for immoral or other purpose (Raj Bahadur Vs Legal 
Rememberancer; AIR 1953 Cal, 522). Beaar means involuntary 
work without payment. But a voluntary agreement to do 
extra work for payment is not b,e^aj: forced labour (Sham 

Bai Vs State of U P, AIR 1959 All. 57). Not only Beaar 
but also ’’other forms of forced labour” are also prohibited 
by Article 23 and therefore no one can be compelled to work 
againct his will even for payment. A custom in Manipur 
State according to which each householder in the village 
wis required to offer one day’s labour Lo the headman of 
the village was declared unconstitutional for violation of 
Article 23 (i) To penalize person violating Article 23 
(i) Parliament, in addition to other laws, has passed the 
suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956 

f 

and Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act, 1976. 
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Under clause (2 ), State can impose any corapulsory 

service for public purpose. “Public Purpose" is a v/ide 
term and will include all that will be calculated to 
promote the welfare of the aeople as envisaged in the 
directive principle (Oass J in State of Bihar Vs Kamashwar 
Singh,A I R 1 952, 290) . 

Article 24, which prohibits employment of children 
in factories etc* roadsJ No child below the age of fourteen 
years shall bo employed to work in any factory or mine 
or engaged in any other hazardous employment. There are 
lav/s prohibiting employment of children in factories (See 
for example, the Employment of Children Act, 1938, Sec.3 
and the Indian Factories Act, 1948), but Parliament seems 
to have passed no lav\/ to enforce specifically the provision 
of Article 24. 

According to the judgement of Supreme Court the 
eniDloyment of Children in Asiad below the age of 14 v/as 
clearly a violation of Article 24. In the judgement of 
Mr. Justice P.N. Bhagwati and Mr. Justice Bahrul Islam : 

The Rule of Law does not mean that the protection of law 
must be available only to a fortunate fow or that the law 
should be allowed to be prostituted by the vested interests 
for protecting and upholding the status-quo under tae guise 
of enforcement of civil and political rights. 



The poor too have civil and political rights and 
the Rule of Lav^ is meant for them also, though today it 
exists only on paper and not in reality. If the sugar 
barons and the alcohol Kings have the fundamental Rights 
to carry on their business and to fatten their purses 
have the Chamars belonging to the lov>/er strata of.Society 
no Fundamental Rights to earn an honest living through 

their sweat and toil^ .having regard to the peculiar 

s<^cio-.economic conditions prevailing in the country. 

obstructing and impending the accessibility to the Judicial 
process would result in closing the doors of the justice to 
the poor and deprived sections of the community evolved by 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that only a person wronged can 

sue for judicial redress were to be blindly adhered to and 
lollo'vod. 


By enlarging the scope of Arti^^le 23 of the Constitution 
the Court has extended its protection to the workmen not 
only against the State but also against private citizens. 

The couiL said the Article 23 was wide and unlimited and it 
struck at ”traffic in human beings and bega r and other 
similar forms oi forced labour where they are forced. 




The Article 44 relates to uniform civil code 
throughout the territory of India. This directive has stood 
in the Constitution for more than thirty one years without 
any success towards a uniform civil code though there is 
a great need of it which is also sometimes expressed in 
discussions on this aspect, particularly in relation to 
reforms in Muslim personal law. 

The Article 45 of the Constitution envisaged free 
and compulsory primary education. The article reads ; 

The State shall endeavour to provide within a period of 
ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, free 
and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete ,the age of fourteen years. 

The Article 45, under which controvorsies have 
arisen, reads? The State shall promote vath special care 
the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, snd, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forntc of exploitation. 

The next directive is contained in Article 47 which 
roads; The ^liate shall regard the raising of the level of 
nutrition and the standard of living of its peonlo and 
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improvement of public health as among its primary duties and? 
in particular, the State shall endeavour to bring about 
prohibition of the consumption, except for medicinal ourposes, 
of intoxicating drinks and of drugs which are injurious to 
health. 


The Constitution also provides for freedom of 
conscience and the right to profess, practise and propogate 
any religion. 

To sum up the Constitution and the Directive Principles' 
of State Policy contain ultimate goals, principles and 
guidelines on which future legislation is to be based. 

-Ls^islatipn^ 

Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929; This Act is popularly 
knov/n as the Sharda Act. Many people may not be aware that 
tho Act is applicable to all communities and all persons 
living in India. This die-hard practice of child marriage, 
inspite of the Act, persists even in modern times. In 1958, 

84.5 per cent girls were married by the time they were 15, 

In the decade 1971-1981 fortunately the average age at 
marriage for girls has risen from 17.2 years to 18.3 years 
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The non'-compliaAce with age requirement of this Act 
does not invalidate the marriage. The act, as the name 
implies, only restrains the neople from performing child 
marriage and to make the restraint effective it imooses 
certain penalties on persons bringing about such marriages. 

Section 5 of the Act imposes penalty on the persons 
like priests or other celebrant who perform, conduct or 
direct a child marriage. The law imposes an obligation on 
the person who solemnizes a marriage to make a reasonable 
enquiry as to the ages of the parties to the marriage and 
sat-Tsfy himself that neither of the parties are below the 
minimum ages prescribed by the Act. Section 6 provides for 
penalty for the parents or guardians of the parties to the 
child marriage and rightly imposes a higher obligation for 
not only where they promote a child marriage but bring them 
under the net even where they permit it and negligently fail 
to prevent such a marriage. 

Child Marriage Prevention Officer ; The State of 
Gujarat by an amendment of the Act by its Act 11 of 1964 
has provided for the appointment of child mairiage prevention 
officers with the duties (i) to prevent marriages being 
performed in contravention of tho provisions of the Actj 
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(ii) to collect evidence •f'or the effective prosecutions of 
persons contravening provisions of the Act; and (lii) to 
discharge such other functions as may be assigned by 
State Government. For the effective discharge of these 
obliffations, the Government may invest him with such powers 
as of a police officer. 

Legitimacy of Children pf^ Vo id^.^nj^^ VpijiabIj^ Marriage^ 
Any child born or conceived before the decree of nullity 
is granted under sections 11 or section 12 of the Marriage 
and Divorce Act would be considered to be a legitimate child 
of the parents as if the marriage has boon dissolved. But 
such a child would not be capable of inhereting the property 
of any person other than the parents. 

Posthum ou s Child ; Under the Hindu Succession Act 
1956, the right to the property arises from the date of 
conception, therefore, a child who is in the womb of the 
mother at the time of death of intestate and is subsequently 
born alivo shall have the right to inherit the intestote 
as if he or she had been actually born. 

The Act provides for maximum punishment of 15 days 
of simple imprisonment and r fine of h, 1,000 for the 
bridegroom who is more than 18 years of age but less than 
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21 yoars of age and who contracts a marriago v^/ith a bride 
loss than 15 years of age. If tho bridogroom of such 
marriage is more than 21 years of ago the maximum punishment 
IS enhanced to 3 months of simple imprisonment and is also 
liable to a fine. 

Tho legislation, alongwith the disintegration of 
the joint family system and economic compulsion, has 
helped raise the age of marriage and has curbod the practice 
of child marriage. 

Law o f A dpp^t^^qn 

The traditional law authorized a sonless Hindu 
father to adopt a male child. Once a person was adopted, 
there v/as a severing of his connection from the family of 
his birth, ahd he was transplated in the adopted family. 

The traditional Hindu Law did not permit a widow to adopt 
a son unless specially authorized by the deceased husband. 

The Hindu Adoption Act removed many of the lecunae of the 
traditional law and gave right both to the male as well as 
female to adopt a child of any sex. The law of adoption 
is applicable only to Hindus. As for Muslims, though there 
is mo Koranic law to that effect, adoption is regulated by 
custom. R.ecentlyj a demand has been made'by educated Muslims 
for enactment of a law authorising adoption among Muslims. 



To prevent the adoption turning into trade section 
17 of the Act provides that : (1) No payment or other 

i 

rG''\iaxd in consiJorntion of the adoption of any person, 
and no person shall make or give or agree to make or give 
to any other person any payraent or reward, the receipt of 
which IS prohibited by this section. (2) If any poison 
contravenes the provision of sub-section (l) he shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, 
or with fine or with both, (3) No prosecution under this 
section shall be instituted without the previous sanction 
of the State Government or an officer authorized by the 
State Government on this behalf. 

Under Section 9 of the Hindu Adoption and Maintenance 
Act, i956, only the parents or the guardians can give a 
child in adoption. A male adopting a female child should 
be older than the girl at least by 21 years. Similarly, 
a woman taking a male child in adoption should be at least 
21 years older than the boy. 

Under Section 20 of the Act, a legitimate as well 
as illegitimate child is entitled to maintenance by the 
father or mother so long as the child is a minor. The 
heirs of a deceased Hindu are obliged to maintain the 
deoendents of the deceased. 
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The Supreme court had declared that to protect 
children from exploitation, it wanted to lay down norms 
and proce^iures for the adoption of Indian babies by foreign 
parents. The court stated this when a lawyer, Mr.Laxmi Kant 
Pande, moved a writ petition oointing out the expert report 
in a British paper and sought a proper investigation into 
and stoppage of the practice. 

The Act has been criticized for not providing for 
state supervision of adoption. State intervention may be 
helpful in checking misuse of the law. A bill titled the 
Adoption of Children Bill, 1972, pending before the 
Parliament, takes care of these matters. The passage of 
the Bill will be a long step in the direction of a uniform 
civil code envisaged by Article 44 of the Constitution, 
because it will apply to all persons. Muslims opinion is 
opposed to it because adoption is inconsistent with Koranic 
law. However, since the Bill does not make adoption 
mandatory but only seeks to regulate those that do take 
place, such Muslims as refrain from adopting will not be 
affected. 
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The_Guardian_and Wards^ Acty 1890 

In the interest of or for the welfare of a minor, 
the court can appoint a puardian of the minor s person 
or property, or remove a guardian viho has not been appointed 
oy will of the deceased parent or guardian or by the 
court itself. While the Hindu law on minority and guardianship 
has been codified the Mohammendan law is still uncodified. 

The Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act of 1956 now lays 
down that the father of illegitimate children has no 
preferential right. The illegitimate daughter, oven of a 
Shudra, had no right of inheritance from her father. 

The law relating to guardians recognizes four kinds 
of guardians ; (l) Natural guardians, (2) Testamentory 
guardians, (3) De facto guardians, and (4) Guardians appointed 
or declared by the Court, The guardianship of the first 
three kinds is determined, particularly in the case of Hindus 
and Muslims, by the personal law of the minor, the guardian¬ 
ship of the fourth kind is determined under the provisions 
of the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

L^ab our _ Laws 

As already stated the Constitution of India provides 
for the care, protection and orovision of adequate facilities 



for the proper development of its future citizensi Articles 
24 end 39 ore most important for the omployment of children. 
Article 24 states; No child belovj the age of fourteen years 
shall be employed to work in any factory or mine or 
engaged in any other hazardous employment. Article 39 : 

The state shall, in particuJar, direct its policy towards 
securing that children of tender age are not abused and 
childten are not forced to enter a vocation unsuited to 
their age or strength. 

The various labour legislations enacted in India 
from time to time aim at providing legal protection to 
children against exploitation. But the Factories Act 1948 
is the real land mark in this respect. The Factories Act 
1948 prohibits the employment of children upto 14 years of 
age. It extends to whol.o of India and is applied to 
establishments employing 10 or more workers with power or 
20 or more workers vi/ithout power and provides for medical 
examination of young persons between 15-18 years emnloyed 
at work. 

The Mines Act, 1952 is an Ail India Act. It includes 
all excavations where any operation for the purpose of 
searching for or obtaining minerals is carried out, provided 
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that no child shall be employed in any minoj nor shall 
any child be allov;ed to be present in any part of a mine^ 
which is below ground or in any opon coast working, in 
which any mining is being carried on. 

The Plantation Act 1951, covers all tea, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, and cardamom plantations, admeasuring 
10.17 hectares or more in which 30 or more persons are 
employed. The employment of children below tho ago of 12 
is prohibited under the Act. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1958 apolios to ships 
registered in India and provides that the employment of 
children below the age of 15, with certain exemption, is 
prohibited» 

The Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961. applies to 
whole of India* It covers every motor transport u-ndertaking 
employing 5 or more transport workers. The State Government 
are, however, empowered to apply all or any of the provision 
of this Act to any motor transport undertaking employing 
loss than 5 workers • This Act too prohibits the employment 
of children below 15 years of age in any capacity in the 
motor transport undertaking. 
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The Employment of Children Actj 1938 prohibits 
employment of children under fifteen years in occupations 
connected with the transport of passengers, goods or mail 
by railways 5 or connected with the port authority within 
the limit of rony port. 

The Apprentice Act, 1961 says that no person under 
the age of 14 would be given training unless he satisfies 
such standards of education and physical fitness as may 
be prescribed. 

The Bidi and Cigar V'Jorkers - Condition of Employment 
Act. 1966 defines the child as a person who has not 
complo tod fourteen years of age. It states that no cnild 
shall be required or allowed to work in any industrial 
premises * 

The Shops and Establishments Act regulate, inter alia, 
the daily and weekly hours of shops and establishments, 
payment of wages, over-time pay, holidays with pay, annual 
leave, employment of children and young persons, etc. The 
minimum age is fixed at 12 years in all the States, 
except Andhra Pradesh where it is 14. These Acts also 
prohibit the employment of young persons during night 
between 7 p.m, to 6 a.m. 
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Under the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act 1933 
(Amended by Act No.3 of 1951 and A.O.1950) pledging of 
labour means any parent or guardian wlio makes an agreement 
written or oral? expressed or implied, in return of any 
payment or benefit received by him for the services of the 
child to bo utilized in any employment. Any> agreement 
contrary to this Act 1$ considered to bo void. The parents 
or guardians who enter into any agreement are punishable 
with a fine extended to rupees fifty. The person who 
makes any agreement 'vith parents or guardians for the 
employment of children is punished with a fine of two hundred 
rupees. Under this Act, the persons who employ the child 
or any agreement to receive the labour of the child are 
punished. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 provides for the 
fixation of (a) a minimum time rate of wages, (b) a minimum 
piece rate wages, (c) a guaranteed time-rate of wages and 
(d) an overtime of wages, for the different occupations, 
localities, or classes of work for adults, adolescents, 
children and apprentices. 

The Radiation Protoction Rules 1971 provided under 
the Atomic Energy Act, 1972, prohibits the employment of 
Children before the age of 15 and 14 in certain soctors of. 
industry. 
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Legal measures have proved inadequate to eliminate 
the evils of child labour particularly in unorganized 
industries and rural vocations. Even though laws arc 
enactedj implerncntation becomos difficult because of the 
scattered nature of child omployrnent. The omploymont of 
children is both an economic and a social problem. The 
economic aspect of the problem can bo solved by providing 
adequate economic means, i.e. by increasing the income 
of the parents. If the father gets more income, he may be 
less inclined to send the child to the labour market. Hence, 
economic development orovides the long-term ansvjer to the 
problem of child labour. 


The social aspect can be tackled by arousing the 
consciousness among the people therrsalves . Education has 
an important role to play in this field. Kerala State which 
has the highest rate of literacy in India has the lowest 
rate of employiment of children. 


Vini.tnnn of L aws - A■ Ca A^.of,Dellli • the absence 

of proper statistics a conservative estimate is that about 
60,000 children are employed in the eating (Dhabas) places 
in Delhi. Mr R N Puri, the Labour Commissioner of Delhi 
Administration says that two specific laws regulate the 
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omploymont of those children. The Del'"'! shops and 
Establishments Act, 1954 regulates their hours of work, 
rest intervals and working conditions, while the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, stipulates the minimum wage to be paid to 
them. The first permits employment of children above 
the age of 12 for a maximum of six hours a day. And the 
minimum wage for an unskilled worker has been fixed at 
P?. 300/- per month. 

Mr Puri further says that these laws are universally 
violated. ’’And if we conduct raids, the sufferer is 
invariably the child or the employee, who is dismissed 
immediately." Mr Puri sayss "Not long ago he ordered a 
series of raids|on Dha^bas and Halwai shops, but very 
liotle came of it." Though his department launched 30,000 
prosecutions last year, none related to children's wages 
oi their hours of vyork. 

■'Most owners don't maintain records of those on 
their pay rolls." Mr Puri says, "and even those who do 
will not register the name of the children. If they are 
confronted with it, they will say that the child is his 
son or a relative". Enforcement of thes4 laws is next to 
impossible. As a result, littl 


e effort is made to implement 
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them. Since the Witley Report on Chile’ Labour over 50 years 
ago, there has been no change in the conditions of working 
children in India notwithstanding constitutional provisions 
or the plethora of legislation to protect them. There is 
no doubt that the problem of child labour cannot be legislated 
away, because its roots lie in extreme poverty. 

Bonded L abour : The Indian Parliament had enacted 
a law by the name the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act 
1976 by banishing all kinds "‘f bondogo'^in the country. Of 
all the bondage type, the agricultural debt bondage is 
the biggest menace to human dignity and makes the agricultural 
labourer vulneroble. A study by Gandhi Peace Foundation 
of ten States found that the number of agricultural banded 
labourers was 2.6 millions in 1978. Of these 36.6 per cent 
of the bonded labourers come from the Scheduled Casto and 
Scheduled Tribes. Twenty five per cent of the bonded 
labourers belong to the age group below 20 years, an 
indication of the fact that child and youth bondage has taken 
roots in the Indian rural society. The abject poverty and 
resultant inbapacity to meet the throe basic needs (food, 
shelter, and clothing) drives the labourer into bondage. 

This will need a considerable structural change specially 
in land-man relations. The land reforms have not done much 
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in this respect. It should be omphosi jd in this context 

that the Republic of India of which the people of India 
be 

are said to/the creators, is even more to blame for such a 
state of affairs than the master of these labourers* A 
study of Uttar-Pradesh reveals that more than 50 per cent 
f-^ijilies have found to be hereditary victims of the bondage 
system. As many os 81 per cont are illiterate. It has 
thrived because the villagers take loans for marriages and 
polyandry (hill areas) makes women a ’’bonded economic 
property 

Education 

The importance of education and specially of infant 
has, of course, long been recognized. But the placing 
of the pre-school child firmly on the lucationai 
only with Fricdrick Froebel in the 9th century, and 
Dr Maria Montessori, whose first children’s House set up in 
Rome in 1907. In India much of official indifforonco in 
this regard can be traced to the fact that pre-school 
educetlon is oonslderod something of a luxury and a purely 
urban phenomenon. Yet, an Estimate Committee report to the 
Lok Sabha in March 1959 regretted that ’’there is not even 
an All India Policy. on the most important and crucial 
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period of life of a child”. The Educe >-1010 Commission of 
1964-66 urged State level involvement in the matter, and 
in 1967, a committee appointed by the Government of India 
targeted pre-primary schooling format least 10 per cent of 
two to six years old in the country in the period 1970-80, 
with preference being given to the economically backward 
segments of society. For obvious reasons, that target is 
yet to be fulfilled on a nation_wide basis. 

The enrolment of children in the age group 6-10 
years increased from 42.6 to 82.7 per cent and in the age 
group of 11“24.from 12.7 to 36 per cent during the period 
of 24 years. Even at the end of Sixth Five Year Plan it 
has not been possible to achieve the complete enrolment of 
the children in the age group of 6-1, The most important 
pieces of legislation in the field of -education have been 
the Primary Education Acts passed about 1961 in various 
States where such Acts were not already enforced. This 
ena'olos the States to employ compulsion. The approach, how¬ 
ever, has not been punitive, but one of providing schools 
to all children and persuading parents. Education is not 
yet a justiciable right, that is, no citizen can claim 
education from the State in a court of law. 



I 
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Nutr ition and H ealth 

In the oceamblG of the Constitution of the V/orld 

Health Organization, health has been defined as "a state of 

complete physical, mental and social well-being and not 

nierely the absence of disease or infirmity." Nutrition is 

the basis for the sustenance of life. It is difficult to 

enact any law in this respect. But through mid-day meal 

schemes and Integrated Child Development Scheme a lot could 
done 

be/to improve the Nutritional Dwarfism amongst the children. 
The mid-day meal scheme of Tamil Nadu is a very big step 
to fill such a big step in the nutrition of chilaren. 

On July 1 , 1982 the Tamil Nadu Government launched 
the 1 xd-day Nuirjtious Meal .Scheme, a Rs, 150 million project 
which gives ov^r 6,8 million underfed children in the State 
one square meal and 400 calories a dav , through 52,000 
cenbrcrs 'OCj mh ig 31,000 schools. The scheme is laudable in 
a country where one-third of the children live below the 
poverty line; where about 50 to 60 million children suffer 
from malnutrition and at least 70 per cent of children from '' 
poor families suffer from grovrth retardation due to malnutritioi 
The Tamil Nadu scheme has boosted school enrolment by over 
70 per cent, roducod truancy by over 80 per cent and the number 
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of drop-outs by over 90 per cent. A ? + udy made by the 
Gandhigram Rural Institute, Madurai based on a sample 
survey of 1,632 children in 12 feeding Centres found 
among other things, that Parents could go to work secure 
in the knowledge that their children would be fed and taught 
well, that 95 per cent of tho$G interviewed felt that 
the food was of good quality, that when upper caste and 
Harijan children eat together communal harmoney receives 
a boost, and that attendance in schools has shot up from 
the usual 45 per cent to over 95 per cent. 

The Andhra Pradesh inspired by Tamil Nadu experiment 
introduced the Mid-Day meal scheme as a fitting tribute on 
tho 93rd birth anniversary of Pandit Jawaharlal Nohru. The 
scheme aims to cover 6 million children, Tho Tamil Nodu 
Government on this occasion has decided to provide children 
of the State .\yith tooth powder. These efforts are excellent 
in the direction of imoroving the nutritional Status of the 
children. 


Health laws are merely working tools with which 
health administration, not only protects the community from 
health hazards, but also implements schemes for improving 
the general health of the people and their physical well 
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being. It would indeed be ideal to have comprehensive 
Central Public Health Act for the entire country but with 
provision for such variation as may be demanded by varying 
conditions in different States. What we have actually are 
piecemeal enactments, often overlapping with one another, 
passed from time to time either by States or the Centre in 
response to immediate needs. It is gratifying to note 
that the new policy recently adopted by the Parliament aims 
in this direction. The new policy confirms the trend of 
restricting the health services emphasising community 
prevonLive and promotional health linked to a hierarchy of 
referral services and integrated with human development and 
poverty alleviation programmes. 

The most important Acts pertaining to children are; 

1. 1860. The Act, one of the oarliost 

in India, provides for Inocculation and vaccination. Parents 
or guardians are required to take boys between the ages of 
SIX months and 14 years, and girls botwoon tho ages of six 

months and oight years, residing in any local area for 
vaccina tion, 

P£ia>;.ntion of FpoOd Mltoration Art, has been in 
force since Juno 1955 with the objoctiyos of providing pure 
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and wholesome food to the general public. The Act has 
undergone major amendments twice since 19544 The Act provides 


very deterrent 


h’^onts to cinvictcd . adult*.ritors ranging 


from a minimum 6 months to life imprisonment, depending 


upon the gravity of the offence. 


Maisjeration o^ Births, and.. D.Ga_t h.5 Act^^ J The 

head of the household or the nearest relative of such a head 


or the oldest adult male person in the house is required 
by this Act, as the case may be, to notify births and deaths 
either orally or in written within three days of the event* 
If birth or death takes place in institutions such as 
hospitals, health centres, maternity homes, etc., the 
medical officers in-charge or any person authorized on his 
behalf nas to nocif/ the appropriate authorities of these 
events. 


Motern iX','- Benefit Act.._ 1_96j1. The Act prohibits the 
employment of woman during six weeks immediately following 
the cby of delivery or miscarriage and provides safeguards 
to tho health of a pregnant woman against arduous work over 
a specified period. Woman workers under this Act are 
entitled to maternity benefit at the rate of average daily 
voyage for the perioa of her actual absence, not exceeding six 
weeks preceding and following the delivery. 
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Legal T orminai ^ion of Pregnancy _Act, 1971 : The Act 

provides for termination of pregnancy by a registered 
medical practitioner if there is a risk to the physical or 
mental health of a pr'egnant woman, or if there is substantial 
risk that if a child was born it would suffer from physical 
or mental abnormality and would be seriously handicapped. 
Grave injury to mental health through pregnancy caused by 
rape has been accepted. Similarly, pregnancy occurring 
because of the failure of any contraceptive device or method 
used by any married couple with the purpose of limiting 
the numblr of children is presumed to constitute grave injury 
to the mental health of the woman. The procedure for 
carrying out abortion have considerably been simplified after 
the introduction of MTP Rules of 1975 in terms of aporoval 
of a place, certification of doctors, etc. There is little 
evidence in the research literature of the right of women 
to determine for themselves how many children they wish to 
havvi and when they want to have them. For many women 
requesting abortion, the right is often reduced for reasons 
related to socio-economic status, personal conviction of 
physicians, and the perceived mood of dominant society. 

The right to abortion is a fundamental human right, a 
moral choice a woman should be free to make without undue 
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restcictions iraposod by a still largely nalo dominated 
socioty. India has launched national programmes for the 
conquest of communicable diseases, and for the improvement 
of nutrition. Once these tvjo major problems aro tackled 
the expectation of life and the general standards of 
health would be much higher. 

Begg ary and Vagrancy 

An under-developed economy with low employment 
potential forces a large number of population to become 
beggars and vagrants. 

Begging and vagrancy arouse'social concern for three 
prominent reasons; (1) Fore-runners of criminal careers 5 
( 2 ) Against the aesthetic sense of the community," and (3) 
Looked upon as an affront to individual dignity and denial 
of social justice to handicapped and under-privileged classes. 
Special Acts have boen passed by most of the States to 
prohibit beggary in public places. Under Section 11, any 
person who employs or causes any person to solicit or 
receive alms, or whoever having the custody, charge of 
care of a child, connives at or encourages the employment 
or the causing of a child or solicit, or receive alms, or 
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whoever uses another person as an exhibit for the purpose 
of begging, shall on conviction be punished with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three years but which shall 
not be less than one year . 

Moving on ; The case of Sitara of Delhi is very 
pathetic, Sitara is about eight years old. She is lame 
and blind of one eye completely shut.... Her parents were 
dead. Her brother had left her to the mercy of the streets. 
Ho wanted her to put in a lunatic asylum. But apparently 
he did not oven do this. And so, incredibly, she has been 
fending for herself since then, not begging but subsisting 
on whatever is offered. Some one took her to the remand 
home- at Ferozeshah Kotla and left her in the care of the 
authorities there to be later sent to the Nari Nlkotan, 
which has section for children also. Sitara represents 
only the proverbial tip of the ice-berg. There are countless 

I 

children like her in the capital’s streets.Practically no 
one gives them a second thought. Nor is th'eir pli'ght likely 
to improve if and V\/hon the government carried out its 
promise to ban begging and vagrancy by children. 

There is no penal statute making juvenile vagrancy 
an offence. The Parliament in 1960 enacted the Children 
Act, 1960 with the object of providing for the care, 
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protection, maintenance, welfare, training,education and 
rehabilitation of inter alia, neglected children, A 
"neglected child" is defined to mean a child who (i) is 
found begging; or (ii) is found without having rny home or 
any ostensible means of subsistence or is found destitute, 
whether he is an orphan or not; or (lii) has a parent or 
guardian who is unfit to exercise or does not exercise proper 
care and control over the child; or (iv) lives in a brothel 
or with a prostitute or frequently goes to any place used 
for the purpose of prostitution, or is found to associate 
with any prostitute or any otber person who bears an immoral, 
drunken, or deprived life. 

Competent authorities and institutions for neglected 
children are: (a) Child Welfare Boards, (b) Children's Home 
(c) Observation Homes, (d) Aftercare Organizations. 

Action with respect to neglected children; (a) Taking 
chiarge of the child, (b) Inquiry by Board, (c) Commitment to 
Children's Home, (d) Commitment to suitable custody (Probation), 
amd (e) Placing out on Licence (Parole). 

The corrective and rehabilitative philosophy have 
bacome a corner stone of the modern £enjJ, philosoohy. Some 
potable legislative measures v.;hich reflect the corrective 
philosophy are the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Probation 



of Offenders kct, Prisons Act, Reformai. ^ry Schools and 
Children's Acts and Borstal Schools Acts. These Acts are 
to-' familiar to need any elaboration. 


Sexual Offences 


Sexual offences of various typos are invariably 
associated with moral issuos. However, the values of 
sexual behaviour and the situations under which it manifests 
largely determines the moral judgment about it. The 
Supreme Court's judgment in Major Singh V, State illustrates 
that upholding and protecting public morality is one 
significant function of various offences involving sexual 
behaviour. In this case the accused had sexually assaulted 
a sevL’.i and a half-year old girl* The accused contended 
since the girl was not old enough to have a sense of her 
modesty, the offence under Section 354 Penal Code, requiring 
intentionally outraging the modesty of a girl was not made 
out. The court held the offence was fully made out, parti¬ 
cularly in view of the public morality offending nature of 
the behaviour. 

Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code defines rape, 
the mast extreme instance of invasion of the bodily interest 
of a woman, which involves soxual intercourse with a woman 
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against hor will and without har consent. Even a husband 
can be guilty of committing rape if he indulges in sexual 
intercourse withour Lhe consent or against the will, with 
his wife who is below fifteen years of age* 

J^a^b^qn jD n^ Ra ^p^ 

It cannot be over emphasized that a legislation on 
rape need to be taken by our Parliament on priority basis 
precisely because of the social conditions that prevail. 

It IS the victim more than the offender who is the sufferer. 
It IS perhaps reflections of the general apathy too that, 
when the authorities invited communications on the subject 
through radio and newspapers from all over the country, only 
123 letters w'ere received. This was desnite all the noise 
made by numerous organizations. Legalities of the matter 
apart, it is a matter of concesjn tha though custodial 
(The report of the joint committee of parliamentarians on 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill concerning rape laws) rape 
has been given more attention, not more than a cursory 
.glanco has been cast at the rape of minors and physically 
and mentally disabled, (Prabha Dutt, The Hindustan Times, 

New Delhi, Monday Nov, 1982), 



A study of Madhya Pradesh report- that cases involvina 

and 

Harijans have increased by 110 per cent/those of Adivasis 
by 171 per cent. The overall increase from 1974 to 1982 
has registered a staggering figure of 94 per cent. 

Pros ti tuti on 

The basic Indian law relating to prostitution is 

'tt 

contained in the Suppression of Women and Girls Act 1956, 

which is 3 ! Central legislation passed in pursuance of the 

International convention signed in 1950, In addition to 

this legislation, and the rules passed thereunder, certain 

provisions of the Indian Penal Code also have bearing on 

the subject of prostitution. All those legal measures 

aim at oenalizing activities involving preparation, or- 

ganization and actual carrying on of prostitution thereby 

hedging prostitution within strict limits laid down by the 

society from time to time. The Act provides for the 

setting up of "Protective Homes" and shelters at tho State 

and district levels. Tho legislation seeks to curb 

commercialized vice, ViJomon and girls rescued from brothels 
/ 

nro to bo sent to protective or corrective homos. The 
Act also provides for tho setting yp of non-official advisory 
bodies to assist special police officers, who, while making 
search of any premises, arc required to be accompanied by 
two responsible persons of the locality, one of whom has 
to bo a woman (Section 13-15). 
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In Now Delhij due to Government's strict laws 
against immoral traffic, the prostitutots loft brothels 
and took to street walking. Vdith the flourishing fivo-star 
hotels and jet“Set establishments, the call girls (some 
from v/ell-tO“do families) carry on their business in the 
well lighted corridors. The famous Urdu short story 
writer Sadat Hasan Man - wrote in 1945, "Prostitution is 
a social necessity. Prostitutes are like municipal vans 
lifting garbage. If they did not do this civic services, 
the morals of our sisters and wives will be in danger." 

The Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1956, 
suffers from several loop holes, with the result that hardly 
any convictions take place except under section 8* The 
Act calls for a thorough revision. 

The bill recently adopted by t-.e Karnataka Assembly 
to end the Devadasi system prevalent in Northern Karn'^taka 
imposes deterrent penalties. Those who abet or practise it 
can bo put behind bars for upto three years and must olso 
pay a fine* VJhile Dovadasis - women who have been 
dedicated as children to the divine mothers’ YELLAMMA “ 
formerly came from relatively well off fojnilies, now they 
are drawn mainly from the ranks of Harijans. Almost half 
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thG H'^.rijan girls in this region are dedicated to the 
goddess and handed over to the temple because tradition 
dictates this must be done to earn divine blessings for the 
family. If this is not done the ill-luck will fall on 
tho family. 

To get rid of such superstitions tho Karnataka 
government must launch an educational campaign in the hand¬ 
ful of districts where the pernicious evil prevails. It 
IS no secret that after a brief, futile attempt to follow 
the precepts of the Devadasi way of life, most of the girls 
end up in the urban red—light areas* One study showed that 
a third the prostitutes in Bombay*s cheapest brothels were 
Devadasisj almost three quarters of these Vi/ere 14 and under 
when they took to the profession, (The Times of India, 
November 30, 1982). 

go.qulatj ng. Fo reign Funds 

The large proportion of funding for voluntary action 
in India still comes from foreign sources, governmental, 
international and private. These funds are subject to 
regulation and control under the Foreign Contributions Act 
which places all activities thus funded in tho public domain. 
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These foreign funds have been invaluable in setting up and 
sustaining a number of voluntary agencies and programmes 
and should not be unwelcomed in future either* But what 
IS surprising and saddening is the relative even near total 
absence of corresponding Indian funding from private 
sources. 

Even the People's Action for Development, India (PADI), 
a Government sponsored agency, which'disburses an annual 
budget of about Rs. 40 million, is wholly dependent on 
foreign funds, its only Indian resource being the interest 
it earns on earlier accumulated lunds* PADI certainly 
should not have to remain wholly dependent on foreign 
funding which is politically undesirable and ethically wrong* 

Tax concessions would provide an added incentive to 
make contributions in amounts that quaii-y for tax rebates. 
Otherwise , Government of the day mu^t bo convinced to allow 
such retables for genuine cause of children. The Government 
of Gujarat has proposed levy for a "Child Development Cess" 
on cinema ticket, air ticket and railway ticket etc., for 
generating enough resources for financing the nutritional 
and health programmes for children (The Economic Times, Vol. 
IX, No. 197, New Delhi, Sunday Oct. 10, 1982, p.8). The 
example of PADI (Maharashtra) is instructive. 
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Until 1975 it was complatoly depindent on the- Parent 
PADI for funding. It then decided to raise funds on its 
own through charity shows and ”a rupee fund campaign" under 
which every citizen of the State was sought to bo persuaded 
to contribute a rupee a year. During the past three years 
PADI (Maharashtra) has succeeded in collecting Rs, 2.5 million 
through charity performance and Rs. 2,4 million through 
the "rupee fund campaign." 

India is the largest single recipient of aid to 
voluntary agencies from donor agencies abroad. The quantum 
of such funding, has more than doubled in the last two 
decades and is steadily increasing. The Christian Children’s 
Fund currently spends Rs 35 million annually. Its contri¬ 
bution could easily go up to Rs 48 million in the next five 
to six years. The agency has not yet even begun to look 
for sponsors in the country. 

Conclusions 

The law breakers are much more cleverer than the 
law makers. The former can find some or other loopholes in 
one law or other to meet their needs and violate it. However, 
all efxorts must be made to educate public, prepare law 
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enforcing macninery and judiciary to be ''earless. The 
Family as unit would be best to protect to tackle the 
problem of the children. The Social Science Research methods 
may bo used in making some specific empirical studies to 
find out reasons for the incffoctive implementation of 
Children Acts. The parents of children need to be provided 
legal aid so that necessary justice is meted to them. 

The United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, the constitutional provisions about the child care, 
and the National Policy for Children should not only remain 
pious intentions or hopes. These need to be translated 
into practice and reality. The child deserves all our 
attention to make him a supreme asset of the nation. There 
IS no doubt the problems of children cannot be legislated 
away because its roots lie in extreme povercy. Meanwhile, 
our best human resources are being wasted away because of 
a situation of a "continuous drift". Even though children 
below 14 y.jars constitute 42 per cont of the country's population 
they cannot make their voices heard; they cannot strike 
or mobilize MPs and MLAs. They do not represent vote banks, 
and so few political parties are interested in their plight. 

Arid yet they are our future - these children without a 


future 
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It shouj-dp tllereforep be clear!’■ understood that 

mere promulgation and implementation of law through the 

government inachii does not prove to be sufficient for 

effective change» This is much more true in the field of 

as 

child v-'o If are. Effectiveness of a law/instrument of change, 
seems to be dependent on various other variables such as ; 

(l) the intensity of the felt-need for change among people 
whether induced or existing^ ( 2 ) Existence or non¬ 
existence of threat for the basic group interest as a conse¬ 
quence of change; (3) Supportive aspect of change; (4) 
Commitment of the government; (5) Dissemination of law to 
the public; and (6) Public consensus. Law is better 
understood as a catalyst of change than a sole effector of 
change. Levin ag^'ead that the ability of law to effect 
change is probabilistic, contingent and-sequential. 

The delayoL justice is no justice as can be well 
imagined f-coni th^t nearly 10 million cases were 

pending in the Magisterial, Sessions, District and 
Subordinate courts at the end of 1981. (The Statesman, 
Wednesday Nov. 10, 1982). This would be the fate of Children 
Act, if special courts are not set up to try out cases 
falling under the domain of these Acts. 
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A perusal of reports from the region reveal that 
amid problems, what had been achieved so far was "truly 
astounding". But we have still to go a long way to achieve 
our goals in the midst of grinding poverty. The child must 
be properly cared for gloved for by the family, school, 
political and other institutions. An integration of all 
these three institutions in terms of parental, teachers and 
community leaders responsibilities towards the child¬ 
ren would help us to taka a march in the desirable direction 
and reaching the benefits to children. A setting up of 
unit for-the Child Law would help to codify the laws, to 
draw a comprehensive Children Act and conduct empirical 
studios to plug loopholes in laws and to develop strategies 
for th.ir implementation. 

Let mo end by citing an observation on Constitution- 
al Law by Dr Rajendra Prasad and o^ner distinguished 

A 

constitution raakoos. Ho said "A Constitution is a lifeless 
thing. It acquires life because of men who control it and 
operate. If the people who are elected are capable and are 
men of character and integrity they would be able to make 
the best of even a defective constitution or law. If they 
are lacking in these qualities, no constitutional' law can 

help the country". 
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Dr Ambedkar has something very pertinent to say. 
According to him ’’constitutional morality is not a natural 
sentiment. It has to be cultivated. We must realize that 
our people have yet to learn it. Democracy in India is 
only a top dressing on an Indian soil v/hich is essentially 
undemocratic 

Jawaharlal Nehru who gave the Constitution of 
India spirit,soul, philosophy, and vision aptly remarked 
that Constitution will remain on paper or become useless 
and purposeless unless it is able to address itself to the 
problems of poor and the starving masses. 

Vinoba Bhave echoing Gandhiji's sentiments said 
*'wG should be able to develop an independent Lok Shakti - 
power of the people which is free from coercive power of 
the state as opposed to the power of violence. Instead of 
depending on legislation enacted by a majority vote in 
Parliament or State,legislations, our work should essentially 
rest on the service of the people and the power which is 
generated from such selfless service”. 

The child must be given his right as child rather 
than denying his childhood forcing him to take job in 
various places to feed himself and in most cases members of 
his family• Child has right to full development and as a 
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Constitution of obligation child-education should be given 
top priority in all our policies and programmes. The 
income of the deprived families should be such that they 
provide needs of children rather than use them to meet their 
requirements. 

The universalisation of child education is dependent 
on collowing factors5 (l) making down-trodden literate 
(2) eradicate illiteracy amongst masses specially of backward 
communities and tribes (3) improve the status of women and 
give them dignified equality (4) all efforts should be made 
to regenerate rural economy by providing work for all and 
also providing food for the hungry and needy all over world. 

The education of girl is highly neglected because of 
male bias. For instance, despite the efforts made to increase 
the level of female literacy, which in 1981 was only 25 
per cent, the drop-out rate of girl students continues to 
be high. This is evident from the fact that the enrolment 
of girls in higher education has not improved in the decade 
1975-85. 


Is it possible to take up cudgels on behalf of the 
tormented and threatened fomalo population and make an attempt 
to invoke public condemnation against the male bias. Millions 
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of women who axe subjected 'to mental and physical torture 
by their husbands and in-laws for not providing the legendry 
heir and for those unborn female foetuses that are being 
destroyed for the sake of male child» This position in 
India continues despite the fact that sex is determined by 
the father and not the mother. Another depressing fact is 
that 15-20 per cent of all natural deaths are a 
consequence of high level of anaemia in pregnant women. 

This speaks volumes about the status of women with the 
family which makes them the chief object of neglect from 
the time they are born. 

One should lift oneself up by one's own efforts 
and should not degrade oneself, for one's own self is one's 
friend and one's ownself is one's enemy. 
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OF PAPER: 


PSYCi-'OLOGICAL STRATEGIES FOR THIC 
DSVELOFMSI OR DISi-iDWJ 


EDUCATTOiTAL 
TAPED GROT TPS 


N.Y.Reddy^ 


Amelioration or vjeaher sa''Tj ms in oui society, 

of Tate, is receivino somewhat IsL'lir-. j^,riori ty than what it 

nse3 to be in the past. The state of AnC'hra Pradesh is in 

the fore front in spending anounts on the educational development 

of the Socially Disadvantaged children, particularly Scheduled 

Castes and Scheduled Tribes by way of creating hostel facilities 

and residential schools for them. It is not suprising to note 

that as many as 2,21C hostels and 64 residential schools exist 

as on today exclusively for S.C. students in the state. In 

addition to this students of +2 and degree level are provided 

with social welfare scholarships to reside in self mauaged hutsLels 

numbering 839. As many as 2,13,732 students reside in Social 

Welfare hostels. About 50,000 students at f2 and undergraduate 

-level residing in self managed hostels derive benefits from the 

Social Welfare department. Ag much as 93.40 crores of rupees 
spent 

are/on the educational facilities of the S.C. Students per year. 

Cnnsidering the fact that large amounts of money are being pumted 

into the educational facilities of S.C, and S.T. students, the 

gains on the educatio n al front are not very much striking __ 

* Dr.N.Y.Reddy is Professor in the Department of Psychology, 

Ogmania Uziiversity, Hyderabad (A.P,). He is an internationally 
reputed scholar and psychologist. 
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because of the low quality schooling# imoroper planning and 
inadequate living conditions in the hostels. At one point 
of time the Department of Educatnon n^as very much worried for 
not getting trained graduates from Scheduled Castes in filling > 
2 00 teacher posts in mathematics and sciences that were reserved 
exclusively for Scheduled Caste candidiates. A peripheral 
survey revealed that S.C. students generally do not opt for 
mathematics or sciences as much as the students from general 
population opt for them. The Department of Social Welfare of 
Government of Andhra Pradesh prompted by the directorate of 
public instruction assigned an action research programme to the 
Department of Psychology# Osmania University in 1983 to find out 
reasons for low profile of the S.C. students in their studies, 
more particularly their performance in maths and sciences. 

The project is an on going programme since then the psychological 
evaluation has become a part and parcel along with interventions 
in the shape of counselling and guid'mce for the students 
residing in Social VJelfara hostels. Two studies that could 
throw light on the general mental ability and aptitudes and the _ 
desired effects of interventions on the class-room performance 
of the S.C, students are reported here, as they are considered 
to be important for suggesting psychological strategies. 

Before the findings of these two studies are presented 
it is necessary to know about the social disadvantagsdness in 


Indian context. 
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According to H„C„L£ndren <'1976) "socially disadvantaged 
children are those who grow up in various c’llturas or sub- 
cul+'ures outside the rnidcle~cl as culture. They make up a 
sizeable proportion of school coriulation in most countries 
of the world. The coriWion denomination that characterises those 
children le poverty^ and the majority of them ? wo in urhan 
and rural slums 


If this - definition is to be adapted for Indian 
society atleast 70 to SO ner cent of porrlation/ irresp'-ctive 
of their castes and creeds, can easily oe des<''’ribed as the 
socially disadvantaged but that is nec the case with our type 
of social disadvantagedness. In my viev; the social d isadviui tag'll! 
ness in Indian context must fuifill tv/o iiasic c riterias 


1. Poverty 

3, Deprivation o£ normal social interaction with the 
persons of mainstream, thus resulting in social 
isolation and cultural anomie. 


It w-’ Kuep Kje&e criteria in minf 1 3,T,s are the tv/o 

main tvpies of population that can he stri'-’tiy described as 
socially disadvantaged, Untouchati1ity practised by the 
caste TTindus from time immemorir i i;; the main cause of 
disadvantagodness in the Hanjana, Ge-igranhical Isolation 
coupled with cultural deprivation 'is the root cause of social 
disadvantaqedness among the tribals. By economic amelioration 
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alone we cannot bring the^a into the main-fold and, therefore, 
it is necessary to think of psychological strategies and 
social development programmes, present paper mainly 

focuses on the psychological strategies by way of presenting 
the findings of two studies that were carried out in 1986 
as a part of the Educational, Vocational Guidance and 
Training project at the Department of Psychology, Osmania 
Un iversity, 

STUDY 1; A COMPARISON OF SCHEDULED CASTE CHILDREIJ WITH 

N0N-3CHEDUI,ED CASTES IN THEIR GENERAL 14EMTAL ABILIT Y 
AND APTITUDES 

It may not be nossible here to describe the study in 
great details because our focus is to work out psychological 
strategies based on the findings. Tq be brief the investigation 
was aimed at finding out the truth in the popular belief that 
students of lower socio-economic strata, particularly S.Cs. 
are Inferior to those belonging to higher castes and classes 
in their General Mental Ability and Aptitudes more for the 
reasons of their low genetic endowment than impoverished 
environment. The racist psychologists like Jensen, Burks and 
others (Jensen, 1969; Burks, 1929; Shuey, 1958; Colemg 
et al, 1966 ) Ornstein, 1965; claim that heredity is the 
determining factor of intelligence and Whites hai’e higher 
I«Q. than Blacks, They found in their studies that there 




was consistent differences of 15 I.Q. points in favour 
of Wliites, Contrary bo this vie\<-, Loehlin et al. ("’973) 
point out that the observed average differ'-nce in the scnres 
of rnemi^ers of different TT,S. racial rthnic groups or 
intellectual ability tests pro'jatl's- reflect m ^art 
inadequacies and biases in the tc'ts th^'cisclvcs. These 
psychologis Ls, who are criticsii cf the genetic position 
believe thebs 

1. Environtriental differences have not been given 
sufficient weightage '"y Jensen and others who 
swear by the genetic rosition. 

2. Special programmes for the disaJvantaaed have e 

in 

either taeen/adequate in scope or incorrectly 
assessed, 

3. Mot enouoh is known about the heredity mechanism 
in intelligonce to conclude that Blacks are 
geiietlcally inferior. 

4. Usturs of inte 11 1 uc‘s itself is not sufficiently 
well understood to perna L vnl id idcisl coiupnr-' 

> on the basis of existing tests. 

There are a few Indian studies (S.Chatterji, Manjula 
Mukherjee and S.N.Eaner jee, 1972; :T-^ngari A, and Palsane, 
il.M. 1982 ? though not exactly on thf lines mentioned above, 
which point out that caste status of the individual is an 
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important factor in cansino differ-^ncea in the I.q. of 
socially disadvantaged students an-^ somev;hat more advanced 
groups of the population. A study carried out by f^angari and 
Palsane, 1982 ; on 1197 students from seven senior colleges in 
Aurangabad, for instance has revealed that pronounced 
difference between the I.Q. of scheduled caste and Non-S.C* 
groups of students was mainly due to school achievement, 
the latter group obtaining higher scores on scholastic 
achievement tests. However, non© of the Indian studies 
mentioned here, had .gone into the basic dilemma of heredity 
Vs. environment in causing the differences in the innate 
abilities of students tested. 

Hypothesis 

The study commenced with the null hypothesis that there 
are no significant differences in General Mental Af)ility and 
of the S.Cs. and Non—S^C-s. However, there may be 
differences in their achievement ccnool subjects. 

Method 

Psychological tests in *felugu that were specially 
developed for the purpose were employed for measuring 
different types of abilities of studeits like: 
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i) Goiieral Mental Abilitv (I.O.) 
ij ) Sc-ientific Knowlf^c'g^ 
i ii) Mume ric a 1 Abi1itv 
iv) Mechanical Masoning 

v) Scholastic Ach-icvrincnt 'lahhornatiCR & '=>c'icncc? 
d.) Study shills 




Tests emp Loved in the study may in. n Lion arl as fol levs s 

a) Group test of General Mental Ability developed oy 

K,Ravichandra* 

b) Scientific kuovrledge Ec Aptitude test developeo rat 

SVGT Project Centra 

Mechanical Reasoning Test I Adopted into Telugu fiom 
I umerical Ability Test \ Bennett's DAT battery 


c) 

d) 

e) 


General Mathematics scholastic I 

achievement test I Developed at 

^ SyCT Project 

f) General Sciences scholastic i 

achievement test I 

g) Study Skilis Inventory developed by P.V. Ram.amurthy' • 

S amp le s 

Tt-e sample m tho pi-'St-.nL iiivo.s L i ga L i on comprised 
students of IX and X classes of a of schools in Audhra 

Prade,sh. It coxisists of both G.C. -<nd ron-S.C. catecoriets wiih 
comDarablo .school -and, living c.nc Itiono , Jn a. way ^ they 

wit-,; 

school student, 

P.V.Ramamurthy is a Professor at 

S V University/ who has developed the inyentor\ in 
i;I;gu for with high school as well as with 

college students. 
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controllsd on fill vi'tHl factors lilcs acC/ ssx and school 
grade except the caste and socio-economic status. The 
break-up of the sample varied from test to test as shown 
below: 


Name of the test 

Sample 

No. of students No. of students 

in SC proups in Non-SC group 

1.General Mental Ability 

1596 

634 

2 .Numerical Ability test 

3 576 

613 

3.Mechanical Reasoning test 

1578 

433 

4,Scientific Knowledge & 

1588 

586 

Aptitude test 

5.General Maths 

1587 

460 

6 iGeneral Science 

1574 

460 

7,Study Habits 

400 

400 


Procedure s 


The research personnel of the E 4 V.G.T, Project visited 
the hostels and schools in a number of districts and taluk 
towns/ and contacted the students personally in order to 
administer the tests. ,,Piill precautions were taken in establish¬ 
ing rapport with them. Testing wai done in groups adhering 
to the instructions of each and every test. 


The 

of making 


data were statistically analysed for the purpose 
comparison? between S.C, ani Non-S.C. students. 
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Results & Discussion 


The data are presented in the following tatless 

Table 1 ’^leanv S„D.^ SoD„^ and ' t' value of scores of S.C. and 
Hon-S.C, students on General Mental Ability. 


SC o rouD 
‘■7^1596 SE 


Ifon-SC grouj) 
N=634 SE 


Mean 


1977+0 aC' 


20 . 11 + 0.22 


6.52 


5.72 


1.15 


lalbe 2 Mean, S.D,, S.E., anc ' t' value of scores of the S.C. 

and Non-S.C. students on Nivnorical Ability test(DAT) 


SC Croup 
M=1576 SE 


Hon-SC Group 
H=613 SE 


Mean 


S.D. 


13.88+0.12 


1.82 


14.43+0,27 

6.78 


Table 3 Mean, S.D., S.E., and 'f value of scores of S.C. and 
Non-S.C. students on Mechanical Reasoning test 


SC Grc jup 
:j=1578 SE 


Non-SC Group 
N=4 33 SE 


Mean 

S .D, 


20.01+0.15 

6.09 


20.23+0.20 

4.24 


0.81 
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Table 4 Mean, S.D., S .E., and 't' value of scores of S.C. and 
Non-S.C. students on Sc-i on h-'.fic Knolwedge & Aptitude 

test 



SC Group 

N=1588 SE 

Non-SC Group 

N=586 SE 

He an 

16.46+0.17 

17.12+0.32 

S.D. 

6.87 

7.91 

't' 

1.78 


Table 5 Mean, S.D., S.E., 

Non-S.C, students 

and 't' value of 
on General Maths 

scores of S.C. and 
test 


SC Group 

N=1587 SS 

Non-SC Group 

Ns:460 SE 

Mean 

15.33+0.13 

19.25+0.28 

S.D, 

5.32 

6.75 


't' 11.49** 


Table 6 

Mean, S.D,, S.E., 
Non-S.C, students 

and 't' value of scores of S.C, and 
on General Science test. 

SC Group Non-SC Group 

N=1574 SE N=460 SE 

Mean 


20.56+0.20 24.92+0.31 

S.D. 


8.20 6.72 

11.78** 


Please see overleaf J 
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't' ratios ttat are &ienifac’nt t)e"ond 0.01 l^vel. 

It 3_s evid' lit from the first ’’ 'Hr taoles shov'inc the 
cemp''I'lve ''^rofil'^s of the SC and Non-SC stndants 
on inn a to abilities J ike I.Q. and artltude^ii, that 
there are no significant diffeiGnces b'‘'twc:!n the tv/o 
proaps of students. However, ''ronouncod differences 
can he noted between them in schoiastic achievement 
in sud-jec ts like Maths and Sciences (see tables 5 & 6) . 
Item-wise frequencies wore comr ntecl for the resnonS'=s 
of SC and Mon-SC students separately on Study SkiiT- 
Inventorv, Chi-square values V7^ le ccmnutecl between t>ie 
problem and non-problem resoorises for each group 
following the 2 2 fold contlu. ency procedure and are 

shown in table belows 



Table 7 


Chi-squares sho^'iuQ hhe dilleren^e ta'-LK-'rr uh ^ 
frequencies f problems of '"tudy skills be t-/ecu 
SC pn T ' . . - ^ ’ 


Areas of study 
habits 


Ts.l’Io/ 

Item rn 
:-he Study 
habit 
scale 


"Frequency of problems 
and Non-problem s __ 
S„C. Non-S 'Cr 

Yes ho Yes Yo 


Chi- 

square 

vulue 





I.Reading & writing 

1 

226 

174 

820 

130 

0.00 

comprehension 

2 

145 

2 55 

135 

265 

0.02 7 


3 

281 

119 

131 

269 

5.60'* 


4 

123 

2 77 

94 

306 

2.65 

II.Concentration 

5 

13G 

270 

288 

IIS 

0.^7 


d 

38 

312 

137 

263 

1.42 


7 

311 

89 

164 

3a6 

100.OS’^* 


8 

14 5 

255 

2 54 

1.46 

2b .70 

III.Time budgeting 

9 

285 

115 

239 

1 6l 

5,C5** 


10 

12 3 

277 

164 

236 

< .36** 


11' 

r Go 

=.4 

2 54 

146 

"i.Ol ^ 


12 

ion 

200 

150 

2 30 

0.0'’^ 

IV.Exam taking behaviourlS 

167 

233 

154 

246 

0,^5 



170 

230 

146 

2 54 

15,06 


15 

120 

280 

120 

2 'C 

0 " ' 


16 

21S 

,182 

211 

189 

1 ,23 


17 

22 5 

177 

217 

1 83 

0.00 

V,Miscellaneous 

13 

125 

14 5 

246 

1 ---1 

',21 


9 

"Cl 

117 

242 

15S 

0,02 


^ u 

- / “i 

2^0 

X vj 0 

^17 

0,20 


21 

150 

2 50 

140 

260 

0,2 7 


22 

128 

172 

110 

23 .. 

0,24 


23 

:o4. 

19 a 

178 


1,69 


24 

124 

176 

190 

210 

2 .89 


25 

-05 

29 5 

56 

33 5 

5,9 7* 


** 


Chi-square significant at 0,0x level 
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It is clear from the Chi-gquares of the above table 
that the SC group differed significantly from Non-SCs on the 
five items of study skills thus showing a greater amount 
of problem behaviour* However, non-SCs too have shown 
pronounced problems on two items dealing with concentration 
and time budgeting. These study skills centred ar»und 
all five areas viz., 1. Reading and writing comprehension, 

2, Concentration, 3,Time budgeting, 4. Exam, taking behaviour 
and 5. Miscellaneous, Area-wise analysis reveals that the 
SC students suffered from more problems in reading and writing 
comprehension/ and exam taking behaviour. The findings «uggee% 
that the Sc students lacked in class room note taking heme 
work and preparation for the exams. 

The results of the study confirm our hypothesis that 
there are no differences in the innate abilities of the 
students irrespective of the'caooe and social status. The 
differences in scholastic acbivemcnt and study skills may 
be attributed to the following reasons: 

1, The low rate of exposure of schooling and ether social 

stimuli in early stages of socialisation of the children 
before they come to IX and X classes. Perhaps the 
students of general category because of the added 
facilities might have been exposed to better schaols, 
more enriched social interactions end. better home 
conditions, 


Ia The hostels where SC students reside may not be providing 
the type of stimulating academic climate which is 
available to the general category of students wh|t attend 
■fche. schools from their homes. 



3. Faulty study habit'=- and learning nietbods. 

4. Lack of proper supervision on tboir studies. 

5. Inadequate encouragcnent fa the parents. 

' Having established the fact that the S.C, students 
do not differ from non-S.C. students in their I.Q. and 
a^ptitudes but only differ in their class-room performance 
and study habits ^ it became necessary to carry out a 
study to find out effect of interventions on their 

^ ' t 

performance in subjects like maths and sciences. 

STUDY 2 s THE EFFECT OF IFTCRVENTIONS ON CLASS-ROOM PERFORMANCE 
Once we know that social disadvantagednes's does not 
impair th® Innate abilities and other intellectual faculties 
of. children, it is necessary to‘plan the strategies of 
interventions which can really improve their academic perfor¬ 
mance in the class-room. T’ne interventions can be of 
several types; academic 1 ik'-^ special coaching, supplementary 
reading materials, strengthening of teacher-pupil interaction 
in the class-room etc., and the non academic could be motivation 
enrichment of attitudes towards studies and gearing up the 
study okills. In study two, because of certain constraints, 
we confined our programme of interventions to special 

coaching and exposure of the students to improve study 
methods only. 
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Several investigationK on study skills in the past 
(Wittenbom et a.1, 194 5; Carter, 1950; Jamuar, 1958; 

Krishnan, 1956) have demonstrated that the students' exposure 
to improved methods of study habits would certainly accelarate 
their performance in the class-room. 

RSSSARCH DESIGN 

Pre and post test control design with two experimental 
groups and one control group of subjects was adopted to find 
out the effect of interventions on the performance of students 
in maths and science. To describe it further experimental 
group I consisting of 32 subjects v;as exoosed to special 
tutorials and training in study skills for a period of six 
months. Experimental group II comprising of 32 students 
was exposed to only tutorials; and the group III consisting 
of 32 subjects was not exposed to any of the interventions 
because this was treated as a control group. All the 
subjects in the above three gr'^u’^s were S.Cs. and were 
drawn from the same hostel. They were matched on factors 
like age, parental Socio-economic status and school grade. 
Since they were all boys there was no question of matching 
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RESULTS AND DISCU SSION 


TABLE Is SHOWIUG MBAM 

VALUES 

OE r”IN 

SCORES 




- 


N 

Sc ience 

Maths 

'Sxpe rimen ta 1 
group I 

32 1 

1 

2.12 

2.22 

1 

1 t 

Experimental ; 

group II 

32 ; 

1.43 

1.68 

( 1 
Control group i 

32 ’ 

0.56 

0.68 


TABLE Hi SUMMARY TABLE OF TUCKEY'S HSD VALUES FOR SCIEtlC 



Study skills 


Con troll 

1 

1 Only 

1 (and tutor 

tutor 

1 

group 

-[. 

I 

Study skills 
and tutor 

— 

J 34.5 

78 ! 

1 ! 

i 

■Only tutor 

1 

1 

1 "" 

! 

t * 

. 


jControl 

[group 


iP (2,93) =9.42 




— SUMMARY TABLE OF TUCKEY' S HSD VALUE S FOR MATHEMATICS 


[Study Skills ■ 
iand tutor 

Only 

tutor 

Control 

rr ron-n 

—1 -^ 

Study S]^ills j - 

and tutor 1 

27 

77 


j 1 

Only tutor j - 


50 

‘ 

Control j - ! 

group • 


— 

F=(2 
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F test was performed on gain scores in Science, 

F (2 /9 3) -9,42 , Mss=:2.07 was obtained. This F ratio is 
highly significant. Tuckey's H8D test was performed on 
mean of gain scores. Group I which was exposed to training 
in study skills and remedial tutoring in science performed 
significantly better than experimental group II, which was 
exposed to only remedial tutoring. Experimental group I 
differed significantly with the control group which was not 
exposed to any kind of treatmenb. The experimental group II 
differed significantly than the control group in terms of 
their gain scores in science. These results also suggested 
that in comparison to the performance of experimental group II, 
the performance of experimental group I performed significantly 
better. These results suggested that imparting study skills 
in combination with tutor may create a better effect in 
enhancing the performance of th^ students in science compared 
to a group which has been provided only the tutor. The group 
which has not been exposed to any treatment (i.e., neither study 
skills nor remedial tutoring) performed very poorly. On the 
basis of these results we can conclude that imparting study 
skills in combination with remedial tutorial will enhance 
performance of students in their school subjects. Similar 
results were noted regarding the students' performance in 
maths (Vide: table III), 
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Ag can be seen fro“i this experiment, imparting 
study skills has resulted an the improvement in gain scores 
both in science and maths. The results of the present study 
indicate that the group which has been provided with a 
tutor has performed better than the students in the control 
group condition where students were not provided either 
study skills or tutor. This study established beyond 
reasonable doubt that imnartang study skills and providing 
remedial tutoring wil.l improve the performance of the students 
in their academic attainment. 

IMPLICATIO N OF THE FINDP ^ CS IN PLANN INC PSYCIjOL OGICAL 
STRATEGI ES FOR EDU CATIO NAL DSVELO PMENT_Op^ SO CIALLY D ISADVANTAGED 

It is heartening to note thht despite adverse living 
and schooling conditions and earlier deprivations in socialization 
the S.C. students in our investigation have shown no significant 
differences in their General Mental Ability and Aptitudes in 
comparison to the students from g>-ujeral population. However, 
they were very poor in their performance in school subjects' 
like maths and sciences.’ Tliis only shows that they do not 
lack in abilities but they certainly lag behind the non S.Cs 
in scholastic achievement. Tlao reasons for educational 
backwardness in the socially disadvantaged children as 
pointed out by Newton S. Mettfessel and J.T. Foster, 1965 are; 
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1, Lack of a’-raren-'^s of 'Ground rules' for 

success in school setting, 

2, Inability to make simple symbolic interpretations, 

3, Short attention span in the disadvantaged children 
resulting in difficulty in following directions 

in the class-room, 

4, Inflexibility in language usage, 

5, Difficulty in developing size concept and 
number concept. 

6 , Difficulty in perceiving adults as people to 
whom they can turn for help, 

7, Low level of curiosity about things, 

8 , Narrow range of experiences because of low level 
of interaction with children from other socio¬ 
economic strata. 


Over and above the reasons mentioned here, it is 
generally observed that the socially disadvantaged children 
are likely to feel isolated from middle class culture 
represented by the teacher and school and, therefore, their 
need to belong is undiminished. It is not surprising to note 
that need affiliation is greater in them than need achievement. 
Further, the experiments on creative thinking in socially 
disadvantaged children (Roger A. Jhonson, 1975) have 
demonstrated that rewards produce better results in them as 
compared to middle class children and thattoo material rewards 
were found to be more effective with them. 
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In the light of th^^ findinrs of E'^veral studies 
including our own on the sooinJly disadvantaged children 
the follovjing psvcho logical s t“ -^'lCs for their educational 
development may he cons if'^^red s 


1. Since home is nmole most important factor 

that can mat.o or mar t he personality of a child 
in early stages of de’-7-e 1 opmant; stecs must be 
taken to enrich the home conditions of the 
dis advan tagod. 


2. Exclusive hostel svstem for one caste or community 
will do more harm then good and; therefore/ it is 
necessary for the government to create mixed hostels 
by admitting students from '"'’IFferont castes and 
classes. ThJ s will certainly ensure the integration 
Of the socially disadvantaged with the main stream. 

3. Euiloing vip ego strencth in the disadvantaged 
children is the primal-? and essential step to be 
taken up by the hosti.’] v/arden as well as the class¬ 
room teacher. This will pave v/ay for developing 
high self esteem and self confidence in the 
children. This can be achieved mostly by rewards 
and recognition -ind n.'Ot by punishment. 

4. Several stiid:; - . ''^-ved that immediate rewards 

are better than delayed rewards for effective 
learning in the childro . and more so in the case 
of deprived children. 


5. Since the socially dieadvantagod children posses 
more n —affiliation than n~achicvament/ it is 
nccemsary to have judicious combination of these 
two in malcing the class—room teaching more 
interesting and effective. 


Ou,b studies and exnerience reveal that the S C 
students require a good deal of personal and 
individual attention in grasping, concepts, and 
heroforo, it is necessary to have special 
tutorial system in_the social welfare hostels, 

particularly in -^irficult subjects like Maths 
ana science„ 
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^ great majoritv ot nrr'tipms lie in faulty 
^tudy I'laoi'cs anc.j/ xi xl i..ucc.ooary 

"*“0 eypose the children -^o effective study skills 
conducting short-teria workshops for them, 

^upl-ementary reading material in the form of 
Special packaoi^s v/ith lutrid rxplanation of 
Concepts and problems must ho provided to the 
Children v;hich can le of use in outside class¬ 
room hours. 

The most important element in teaching-learn mg 
Paradigm is teacher and, therefore, it is 
Pecessary to train uhe teacher in changing his 
Conservative attitudes towart’^s the low caste 
children. This can be done through short term 
k^orkshops, 


On the whole more than the class-room it is outside 
class-room intervention that goes a long ^-^ay in making the 
socially disa^(3-ygntaged child 3.J. O ffcctivc learner, 
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NAT I0\'AL SYMPOSIUM 

I'lrLE OF PAPER; CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION IN REMOTE, 

DISADVANTACED AREAS ; A MICRO ANALYSIS 

Dr* R*P. Singhal* 

J'lR. Irony 

It may appear to be ironical thaL we are talking of 
child-centred education jn a society where the child is 
deprived of even the basic necessities like foody clothing, 
shelter and health* It may also appear to be a contradiction 
that we are talking of a unified national curriculum when a 
large segment of children live in remote, disadvantaged areas 
where the life is much different than what normally exists, 
elsewhere and where the needs of the child demand curriculum 
and teaching-learning processes which are relevant to the 
local, regional con', ext. i In factj it is in these circumstances 
that we need child-centred education the most than where the 
child belongs to a well-to-dc hornCc has access to a well 
equipped school and has an environment /hich is conducive to 
learn^ ig, 

t 

Mi cro Situations 

It is quite understandable as to what kind of response 
there would be from the child as well as the parent to education 
in districts like '^aisalmer and Barmer in Rajasthan where the 

* Executive Director, National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administrationy New Delhi 



overall literacy rate is below 15^ and the literacy rate among 
females is even less than 5%, ruial xenale liut‘xc*cy ueing 

even less than 2 In these distriC(.3 5 nearly half the females 
marry between the age of 15 to 19 and the gross irrigated area 
is not even 2?^, Smaller the village, poorer is the performance 
in literacy. About 20?^ of population in 3armer and A% in Jaisal- 
mer do not have a primary school wfiithin a radius of^ 2 kms from 
their residence. Nearly one-fourth of the teachers in primary 
schools are untrained {Nuna, 1988),In this kind of social milieu 
that exists in backward and desert areasj it is very rare that 
teachers are able to pay that attention to the children v>/hich 
they deserve, 

^ ' i 

In Ladakh in J 8. K, wb observe similar inequality and 
deprivation among the inhabitants. About 6B% of the land area 
of Ladakh lies above 5000 metres from the sea level. For about 
six montl-s* the mean terpi.riLuro -in L-'-ic’-h ramoins critical 

level required for plant growth, Dur ng winter, temperature falls 
as low as minus 25<3C. Economically, it is one of the most back-w 
ward districts of the country. Electrification is confined only 
to Leh. Literacy rate is only about ^2%i femdle literacy rate 
being still more dismal. Only 60^^ of boys and 43% of girls are 
enrolled in primary classes. 50?^ of the children drop out by the 
time they reach class V. Situation in rural areas is much worse. 
One of -he habitations does not have any school within 45 kms, 
another does not have it within 30 kms. Most schools'are single 
teacher schools. There are a number of incentives fob chi-Mren. 
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f3ut there is paucity of educated persons to man the teaching 

Dosts (l-remif 198B), Mthounh '-Gacnor nupil ratio in 

Ladakh is very lovv (1 ;17 at primary, ,;14 at middle and 1:10 at 

secondary lovul), /ot diG achioveni?nV is disappointing. V«hat 

kind of child-centred education exists in such a situation 

where of the total 161 primary schools, 192 have no library books, 

another 25 have less than 50 books and only 14 schools have more 
than 50 books ? 

Dis mal State 

In Koraput district of Orissa, 'vhere more than half the 
population (55%) consists of Scheduled Tribes and nearly 14% 
of Scheduled Castes, the literacy rate among rural women is only 
about 5%, Of the 26 tribes in the cb strict, the overall iLceracy 
rate is the lowest among the Bonda, Madia, Amanatya, Gadaba and 
Bhumia tribes. It is as low as 3%. The gross enrolment ratio 
of children of 6 to 11 in the district is onlv about 58%, As 
the economy is based on shifting cultivation^ children assist 
the household in a significant v.'ay, resulting in high rate of 
withdrawal and wastage in schools (Anjana Mangalagiri and Nanda, 
1988), The researchers have also observed that it is often sugge¬ 
sted that the traditional games, riddles, tales, songs, dances 
and practices be incorporated into the curriculum of the school 
so that the children feel at home, but is it possible to marry 
the tribal codes to the present curriculum which is a pre—deter 
determined one?. According to them, even the Ashram sc'-ools 
specially set up for the tribal children have failed to 
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translate the philosophy into practice. 

Arunachal Pradesh, another remote area in bhe north-east, 
seems to have awakened from slumber only recently when it got 
the Statehood. It is now added to the list of educationally 
backward States in India. According to a study (Sujatha, 1988)j 
only 39?^ teachers of elementary schools ar? trained. The drop 
out rate among students is very high. 

The above story is true of practically all the isolated^ 
disadvantaged areas in the country whether they are in Sikkim 
or on high hills in U.P. or whether they are in backward tribal 
regions of Andhra Pradesh or of Dadra and Nagar Haveli. In 
ultimate analysis, it is the child who gets neglected. He is 
not at all in the centre-stage. 

Teaching Techniques, 

Most achools in such areas are small in sizG» A large 

proportion of them consists of single-teacher schools where the 

teacher is required to handle multi-classes at the same time. 

The challenge before the teachers in schools located in remote> 

disadvantaged areas is, therefore, quite formidable. It is the 

teaching techniques which are adopted by the teacliers that * 

become important in these circumstances. These techniques include 

good presentation of the lesson by thorn maximum use of teaching 
aids in order to bring clarity and to create interest of 

students in studies, use of innovative methods in teaching and 

making the teaching-learning relevant to the needs of the students# 



This ts-^nocessory for nrimary classes wiiere susta¬ 
ining .vtcrest of the st'id nts in’ sITudiis sss-wj-o-s gr.eat j.mpor- 

tancG. - — 

' e ~ “ 

Ihu ic3, uius, the hoy fiqur'^ in teaching-learning 

process. It is cho toachor vyho cai^s innovative ways, 

mclcG the class lively, pay tho .ceguir'’d attention to the pupils 
and win their confidence. For him th>=: pinil has to be the 
central point, Everythingi whether it is his lesson, or his 
teaching aid or his testing device, all of them have to bo such 
as to suit the needs and interests of tho pupil. 

Ef_f PC five Fa_c tor£ 

In an all-India study (Singhal, 1988)^ perceptions of 

teachers of 342 primary schools including single toachor schools 

vyere obtained about certain effoctivo factors for pupil learning. 
Of these schools, 71?^ schools wore rural. The follov\(ing table 

gives the responses of teachers ; 


Xablo, 1 




Most 

Somewhat 

Not 


effective 

effective 

effective 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Good presentation and 

R 89 

27 

108 

description of tho 

U 48 

6 

45 

lesson by the teacher 

T 8 

1 

10 

Maximum use of teaching 

R 72 

42 

110 

aids to bring clarity 

U 34 

21 

44 

and to create interest 

T 6 

.3 

10 

towards studies 
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t 

1 

jji 

2. 


3 

4 

Attention capturing 


75 

q7 

O 1 

112 

ability of the 

U 

35 

1 8 

46 

teacher 

T 

0 

1 

1 ® 

Introduction of novel 

R 

58 

51 

115 

and unique ideas in 

U 

25 

24 

50 

teaching 

T 

5 

A 

10 

Checking recapitulating 

R 

63 

4'’ 

114 

capacity of students 

U 

32 

20 

47 

from time to time 

T 

5 

4 

10 

Adequacy, relevance 

R 

50 

55 

119 

and correctness in the 

U 

29 

2:* 

47 

content taught 

T 

4 

P 

T 

10 


R = Ruralj U s Urban> T = Tribal 


It is a pity that a sizable proportion teachers do 
not consider their attention capturing abiliv as instrumental 
in making pupil learning effective. It is c'iy through their 
orientation to the new methods of teachinc ;nat they can realise 
the role, importance and effectiveness c cheir ability. In fact, 
teaching aids, new technology^ relatin. coucation to environment 
etc. would not only be beneficial to rap'.is but would also make 
teachers’ own task easier and interes'in'. 

Table 2 proves this point because oactically all the 
primary school teachers do say that maxl'.um use of blackboards j 
for instance, is very useful for better saching'-learning. 
Similarly, use of charts and pictures, '.ocks and models, and 
visits to neighbouring places of inter^ts are very useful 
devices for making the teaching-learni'j' effective. 


£a 
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Table 2 

-.-ik A-.a 


Diji^on of .i G.achors MdouI Usefolntjss of VarAOjJsJja^c^hjjig 
8£.yA£j.-^VS^iii, P_rluiarv. Sohools,_I,ncl.u/U-. nq, .5j_-.nglp. 

,fAcJigoAs 


Fri' 

1 /-, . -r 



Us 

of ul 

U'^G of blcckboord 

R 

195 


U 

83 


T 

13 

Usinq Quarts & 

R 

156 

pictures for 

U 

65 

concept formation 

T 

10 

Using science 

R 

99 

charts for child¬ 

U 

42 

ren with science 
apparatus 

T 

6 

Taking children to 

R 

72 

other scnools and 

U 

27 

sharing the actual 
apparatus and 
machines 

T 

4 

Using charts of 

R 

122 

original colour 

U 

49 

to bring to stu¬ 
dents t j idea of 
colours 

T 

5 

Taking students 

R 

132 

out^'' do Gi'id g ' /mo 

U 

55 

the idea of colour 
through beauties 
of nature 

T 

6 

Simple display of 

R 

126 

blocks and 

U 

59 

models 

T 

8 


clas jUS 

I-TII 

I'or 

class 

> 

1 

> 
1— ( 

Vsoful 

Mot 

Very 

Useful 

Mot 


Umful 

us of ul 

useful 

19 

10 

183 

23 

13 

r* 

U 

r~\ 

t } 

87 

3 

q 

f\ 

Z. 

4 

10 

1 

8 

60 

8 

159 

45 

20 

25 

9 

64 

25 

10 

5 

4 

9 

2 

8 

100 

25 

115 

75 

34 

38 

19 

" 44 

38 

17 

5 

8 

8 

3 

8 


116 

36 

82 

98 

14 

48 

24 

31 

47 

21 

8 

7 

7 

3 

9 


79 

23 

120 

72 

32 

35 

15 

55 

30 

14 

10 

4 

7 

4 

8 


72 

20 

126 

67 

31 

30 

14 

62 

25 

12 

8 

5 

7 

3 

9 


I 


67 

31 

126 

60 

38 

23 

17 

57 

25 

17 

5 

6 

7 

3 

9 
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Acl dG d Handi , c ap 

The alr>-ady hi sad van I: ago cnildren hnvt- an added hunnie jp 
bjceuse it i:‘ o ,icj*iflTL I at th^y /.‘Hid fot text booXs in tine ttx 
at r'llp aiiarigemtats are h.ede n.L tha^ri in ad'^'quato numlx^r), 
Moreoverj good, comoetont toacheiin net mndliy r.ial'.e theme-Ive^- 
availaole to oo to reinotoj dlsadviit ^.'lod nr .-‘'a for t igtd are 
hardly any facilitiis for their Ov'Ti i-^ridonce and for prooer 


Gduratioi of tneir own children. 

The qualit/ of the books and ms Lructioriril materials is 
another serious problem. Few writers have studied deeply the 
intricacies and immatarity of the mind of tne child, Ihc writers 
do exhibit the lovel of knowledge that ^ s recjuired of the subject 
of a particular text bookj be it sciencoj social studies Oj, 
language. But the constraint is in knowing enough of the wiy m 
v.'hich children think and learn of the lim: ted vocabulary availeb i 
for communication between book and student (Unesco-Unicef ? ? i 9(-4), 


Child Dcvel.QP rae.nt' 

t 

The child-centred education will undoubtedly have an miionso 
impact upon bio child in making him/her a person who is well 
equipped with the required knowledge, skills attitudes as 
shown -m the following figures 
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Access to information and 
be hnology 

V'/ider awakening 

Self-ePiployraent 
Job opoortunites 

Status 

Recognition 

Social being 
Culture and heritage 


Cochrane (1979) has done a review of studies of the impact 
of education on individual in about tVNienty developing countries. 
Different kinds of relationship emerges e.g. education and 
fertility, education and family size. etc. ’/'hereas there are 
always some other intcrvena.ng ihicb.rs which e^ta-'lish a 
particular relationship of education with a oienomenon, the above 
diagram would reflect a broad development c; the personality of 
the child. More the education is child-Cfniredj more sharp will 
be the development of the child from rhe o-'int of view of quality^ 
efficiency and relevance. 

Xri.tear.ate4 Appr oac.h 

In addition to the appropriate t>:oniquGS of teaching~ 
learning to be adoptod by the teachec or which he should 
receive proper pre-service and inserv's training^ aval 1 abi 11 t’j 
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of suitablv; tjxt books oncl rh ,t Loo on timcj, and taking otl'^r 
measure- wnich are reguirod to r:mov-: the ’--anoic-aps of the 
children located in remote, disadvnnl ,ed -rv-'jSy what is n^so 
roquired :s an integrated jnproich to oduc. t,on. The factors 
which affect child dovelooment, e,n. nj 'Itii, i^od C'uj nutrition, 
froroily status and socia’ and cu.l tin 'I o’^iioniaL-nt, ruus L b^' closely 
linked with nducational dcVv^looinon'i , tduca.ron cannot rent ly 
function in isolation* .tccordinnl'/, t oro 'huuld bo a close 
integreition of education with progianfnos of child heclth, child 
feeding and nutrition, oarly child car„, adult education, community 
GducrOtion, rural develooment, tribal development and thu iikc» 

The child-centred education in the particular context oC 
isolated and disadvantaged areas has to bo a holistic conc-pt 
and if an integrated approach is adopted, it v^ill have a grc-t^i 
Tjiioact on the development of the child* 

^Gf^eretnees^ 

1. Anjana At'.ngaJ agin (Ms) and Bikx mi I’landa, Primary Education 
in Koic'put J Piolilcmsj Polin :s 'id Piobabi li ti es for 
Educe 1'lofiral Dovolopmon NTEPA, 1983 (Mimeo),, 

2. Cochrane, 3usan H, Fertility and Education ; 7/h^t do we 
really know.? Johns Hopins University Press, Braltimoie, 

1979 in Education and Do/o1 t^pi.-eu^ by fio'M.jf p . x h-n'..! .iii.-’ 
and Akiuieen Woodhall, World Bank, IVbs, 

3. Nuna', 5.C., Univeis il i satinn of Elernontrry Education in a 
Backward Begion : The Case of Indian Desvir t, MIEPA, 

1988 (. .imoo). 

Promi K (Ms), Universal Primary Education in Isolated Arens; 

A Case Study of Ladrckh, HIEPA, 1983 (mimeo) . 
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'liLt OF THE jPATr.a 


D.OFLOPjV£HT " ^E^.'XUHSHir AiYOIW 
SCHOOI. CHILDREN - ROLE OF GUIDAMCE 8, ' 
COUNSELLING, 


Dr, J,S. Gaur'"'^ 


IM.IilQPUQTiON 

'ihe answer to some of the grave problems that the 
country faces today lies in the desirecl upbringing of our 
children. There is an immense probjom of educated unemployed 
in the country. Eminent economists and planners feel 
perplexed to think of v/ays and means to resolve this vital 
issue. 


Tremendous efforts to procure job opportunities 
for oung proplo have be-“n made in the past. However j the 
magnitude of unemployment had been so large that most of 
these efforts ha'us fall.n short of it. 

AftJi a lot of serious rambling with ideas to bo 
able to do something sig,iificant to find suitable str''t>.gies 
to combat this - ' of unemployment, development of 
''ptrcprcnouiship amongst individuals from c'hildhood onward 
looks to bc' an appropriate answer. 


Dr. Jo&> G'lur ds a Professor at the Department of 
Educational Psychology ,Counselling and Guidance, 
N.C.E.R.T. ,Ngw DGlhi~110016 
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OGvC-.lo.pm eifit of E nlt U'Prene u ]:shi p ,Cha 11 anc^e^^to ° 

It has been riqhtly recognised that the human resource 
is the greatest asset for an industrial society. The need of 
the hour is bo develop such individuals who could hearld change 
in the social and economic structure of our society. 

The problem is how to get ahead with the task of develop¬ 
ing the available human resource so that they become capable of 
taking their roles studded with dynamism, ability, competence 
and alertnoss to change the social and economic order. 


It is therefore visualised that if our system of education 
could carve out entrepreneurs who become thorough in the 
activities of production, sales and services, we may be able to 
create a much happier society. 


The task is no doubt difficult but not formidable. It 
caa be achieved only through evolutionao-y rather than revolut¬ 
ionary aoL-ionc, I c is au thonticoted now on the basis of research 

done in the area of vocational development in India as well as 
elsewhere, 


Eoucation cm be used as an effective method to bring 
about iho desired social change in any society. Development of 
a dosirod typo of human resource can be achieved by bringing 
out the necessary changes in the prevailing system of education. 
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Introduction of Guidance and Counselling at the school 
stage in our present educational system can be a step in this 
direction. It can not only help pupils in the better development 
of their personalities but can also enlighten them towards 
tho social need of adopting entrepreneurship as a career. 

Trained guidance workers coupled with tried out programmes and 
other research based information can significantly contribute 
towards improving the motivational level of pupils towards 
entreproneurship. 

Ways and moans suggested in tho Programme of ActiOn for 
the National Policy of Education (1986) in Chapter Four clearly 
states : Vocationalisation of Education under the heading 
Pre-requisites,Priorition and Guiding Principlesj Vocational 
Education Programmes suggests that ; 'Entrepreneurial Solf- 
Employment skills will bo developed in Vocational Stream Students 
through curriculum, Special Training programmes as well as 
paid apprenticeship facilities'. 

'State Departments of Vocational Education and State 
Council of Vocational Education will formulate necessary schemes 
for this puri^osG. State Departments of Vocational Education 
will Sv„t up career Guidance cells at district lovol. NCERT/ 
Central Institute of Vocational Education shall formulate suit¬ 
able norms for the purpose'. 
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POA in chapter Eight on "Technical and Management 
Education mentions about Entrepreneurship Development as 
given below : 'Bringing about a positive attitudinal change 
among students towards self-employment and equipping them 
with relevant skills in this regard, is assuming increasing 
importance. However, a meaningful impact in this regard has 
yet to be made'. 

POA further mentions within this Chapter under heading 
of "Entrepreneurship Development" that 'Indian Institutes 
of Management, university departments of management and other 
technical 5 institutions will undertake research studies and 
constitute study groups to document Indian experience in the 
non-corporate and unorganised sectors. Such studies would be 
widely disseminated to provide the basis for planning of 
management education in these sectors. The All India Board 
for Management Studies would formulate suitable schemes for 
this piRrposG in consultation with professional societies, 

'^0 are all aware that today's children are tomorrow's 
adult citizens. Formal Sducation can serve as an useful tool 
to shape their personalities, to help them realize their 
potentialities, increase their capacities and thereby help 
them to blossom into a realistic, forward looking and 
enterprising youngmen and women of future India. 



Introduction of vocation?! guidance at +2 school level 
is a step forward in this direction. It helps students in 
acquiring knov^ledge about the world of work. The rnojor task 
of the School counsellor is to provide thorn with enc^^psuled 
information about the various kinds of avenues open to themj 
make each of them aware of the unique p.=tttern of their abilities, 
aptitudes, intelligence, values and potentials. This will 
Ijelp in improving the decision making quality of an individual 
and also expose him to the opportunities for making better 
choices, 

This ambitious goal is difficult to achieve on a large 
Scale, without the active involvement of teachers and parents 
because of their close and intensive contact with students. 

Theii role as value determining agents is ^Iso important. 

However, the selection of a rig. c vocational course and 
passing it successfully is not the end of the road. 'We a''"e 
well aware that number of available hands is much more than 
the number of jobs. Can today’s parents, teachers, counsellors 
and others concerned afford to watch the budding youth losing 
their self confidence and gro'w into frustrated individuals. 

One possible solution is to motivate enterprising school 
students towards self employment, both in short as well as long 
term perspectives. Lot them become the creator of jobs instead 
of standing in the long queue of educated unemployed youths. 
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SHORT IERM^MEASURES FOR TIf DEVELOPMENT OF ENTPBOTMHXP” 
School Guida_nc,e Ser y_ic ,es_ vis-a ~vis Self Employment ; 


School guidance services which are in vogue now in the 
country for the last Pew decades con be utilised successfully 
to motivate school students towards self-employment. There 
are about fo-''tyfive thousand lower and senior secondary schools 
in the country* According to some surveys conducted a few 
years ago about five thousand of them had educational and 
vocational guidance programmes of some kind or the other. 


In view of the facts and figures mentioned in the 
aforesaid para and the government policy in favour of 
diverting a significant number pf our school youths towards 
self-employment, some of the following suggestions may be 
considered ; 

New orientation to the syllabus ior the training of 
career masters by the State Bureaus of Guidance, 

Present course of career masters seeks to impart training 
in a general way regaofding the sources and methods of collecting, 
classifying, filing, indexing and utilising occupational infor¬ 
mation in guidance. However, in the context of promoting self- 
employment it will be advisable to conduct community occupational 
surveys and to use such information in promoting self employment. 
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Career masters and guidance workers can play a very 
useful role by way of identifyinn pupils with personr^lrty 
traits like high need achievement:, positive motivation for 
entreprenurship, desirable intelligence required to go in 
for self employment. Career masters can benefit such children 
by informing them about current Govt, Schemes for promoting 
self employment. 

It will be advisable to involve not only school children 
but their parents, and 'teachers as well in order to apprise 
them with such available opportunities, 

Ihe nature of information which is likely to become 
available to guidance workors-mav be of a varied type e.g, 
the raw matoriels, technical know hov", credit and other 
facilities-, marketing and overall feasibility of self employment 
in different geographical areas. 

Career masters m^y also be. in a position to gein knowlodg 
about the positive and negative forcos which proper pupils to 
venture for self employment. 

Quite a good numb^.r of tfained Guidance Counsellors, 
trained teacher counsellors and caroer masters (about 5000) are 
already working in several districts of the country. The only 
thing noodod is to locate and coordinate their efforts for 
motivatina school pupils to go in for self employment. 



The school drop-out rate of children from secondary 
and senior s^eondary schools is quite high, Snrae of the 
drop-outs could easily be motivated to take up self employment 
provided they are properly trained and arc ensured work of 
their interest suiting-to their abilities and needs. 

Txainability has been described as a function of the 
trainee's ability and motivation (Wexley and Latham, 1981). 

It has bc'cn pointed out that inoividual expectancy concerning 
any training programme were rolatod to performance and behaviour 
change (Froman, L.,1977^ Moitra,s.1976), 

Motiva tion for So If-employment. ; 

?hG District Manpower Planning and Employment Generation 

Councils which exist in all districts may ensure throt trained 

career masters become available in all schools as early as 

possible. Such type of trained workers could either be located 

working somewhere in the district as subject teachers or may be 

got trained easily with the help of State Bureaus of Guidance, 

Slight change in the present career masters training programme ' 

may have to be done by providing short orientation courses 

to them including some topics in their course to 

the need.and importance of self-omplovmont opportunitios, 
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District Manpower Planning & employment Generatiori 
Councils ' U dictrids should sec to that, in collaboration 
with District Employment Exbhanges, Departments of Industries 
rond Development and Agriculture Department, as to what are 
the possibilities of generating aelf-employment opportunities 
for school leavers in view of the available resources in terms 
of raw materials, technical know-how, credit facilities, and 
marketing possibilities in their areas. 

Group guidance programmes for children could bo organised 
in schools to publicise the aforesaid facts, figures and 
relevant information for setting up rural industries, village 
crafts, export centres and other entrepreneurship activities 
suidd to the local needs of a particular area. 

The aforesaid group guidance programmes could be 
organised by way of delivering talks, career exhibitions, film 
strips and film shows, etc. These could be supploinen Led oy 
organising certain field-trips and plant-tours of children 
to places in tho vicinity where people are gainfully self- 
employed. 

Group orientation to promote entrepreneurship with 
parent-teacher associations is also desirable. Thus, a positive 
public opinion will have to be built-up in favour of the 
self-employed persons. An effort of this nature can go a long 
way in easily motivating youths for planning thoir career persuit 


in this direction. 
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Group guid?incG programmos for children should also be 
follC'vBd up with Individual interviews where the career masters/ 
school guidance workers in the school may evaluate his/her thinkinc 
In this direction and give further detailed information to 
those children who need additional support to develop their 
career plans as entrarpreneurs. 

Specialised agencies responsible for the development o'f 
various small industries viz; Development Department, Small 
Industries Development Organisations. Khadi and Village Industrie 
Commission, Handloom and Handicrafts Development Board, Seri- 
culture and Coir Boards, etc., may also bo involved in giving 
useful and interesting information to school children in order 
that they may pick and choose from such utilitarian schemes. 

Besides this, there are schemes ixke Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP) aimed at d'^veloping comprehensive 
projects based on microplanning at the Block level for bringing 
Individual families above poverty line, mobilise institutional 
credit, organise training courses etc. The programme covers 
every viable economic activity in which the selected beneficiaries 
have an interest. Agriculture, Animal Husbandary, Fisheries, 

Rural and Cottage Industries Commercial and Service activities, 
etc. are eligible for the aforesaid p)Urpose under this programme. 
Since 1980 this programme has been extended to cover thp entire 
country. This programme is implemented at the District level 
by the District Rural Development Agency (DRDA). Thera is 
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need to reorient our school guidance service personnel 
regarding the schemes of the aforesaid kind as also the 
National Programme for the Training of Rural Youth for 
Self-Employment (TRYSEM). Thus, they may be able to help the 
rural children in planning self-employment ventures right 
from the very beginning. There is no dearth of schemes 
which are available now for school leaving children which 
if brought to their notice well in time may attract their 
attention and motivate them in taking up self-employment. 

LONG TERM MEASURES FOR TIdE DEVELOP^'lENT OF ENTREPRENEURSHI P; 

Mo tivation of children for Self-Employment in Long Term 
Perspective ; 

Me Clelland (1961) points out that there is a built-in 
mechciiism which tends to bias occupational choice towards 
business among boys of middle class status with high need- 
achievement. Veroff et al (I960) also arrived at similar 
conclusion regarding achieving imagery scores in the national 
survey of motivation on a random U.S, sample. Mehta,P (1965) 
in a study taken up at N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi also noted a high 
correlation between need-achievement and social class. 

Thus, there is need to identify children in our 
school population who belong to middle class status but are 
high in their need-achievement. 

Further, Hagen (1958,1961) puts forward that it is in 
the disadvantaged minority group individuals that there are 
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comparatively more 'chances of locating children with high 
need-achievement. The aforesaid study goes on further to 
establish that it is from those groups that business leadership 
has generally emerged e.g. the Dissentors in England, the 
Protestants in France, the samurair in Jews spread in many 
countries and the Parsees in India. 

Such children who are high in need-achievement level, 
belonging to middle class social status and the disadvantaged 
minority groups could be easily identified and with a little 
effort could be guided in for self-employment persuits. 

Researchers indicate that amount of achievement moti¬ 
vation which could be generated will mainly depend upon its 
initnl level as also the degree of challenge accepted by the 
individual. An important variable for entrepreneurship happens 
to be locus of control, (Raizada) {IQSS't 

One other important characteristic of persons engaged 
in managing business is their other-directedneds. Their 
behc'Viour is more oriented towards others. 

Qtoild rearing practices in different nations have been 
studied and studies of Me Clelland (1952) and VVlnterbottom 
(1953) have shown that some significant practices marked with 
inculcating early independence, self-reliance and lesser 
restrictions on the part of mothers contribute, towards high 
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need-achievement. Even later work on - larger group of 
cultures by Child, Starm and Veioff (I 958 ) revealed that 
in a sample of 33 cultures, positive training for achievement 
is associated with need-achievement in folk-tales. On the 
basis of research with need-achievement in folk-tales; What is 
desirable is a stress on meeting certain achievement standards 
somewhere between tne ages of six and eight, neither too early 
for the boys abilities ifior too laterfor him to internalise those 
standards as his own. 

Parent-Child interaction is nlso another important 
dimension in effecting the need-achi^Toment of children. Its 
dimensions have been studied by Rosen 8. Andrade (1959). Parents 
of high need—achievement children show their greater emotional 
involvement in his success. Besibos this, mothers of the high 
need-achievement children also show more authoritarianism and 
they showed more warmth. Fathers on the contrary show less 
dominating behaviours. 

Fraser (1961) in his study conducted in rural India 
concludes that fathers engaged in the production and sale of 
commodities would have higher need-achievement than those 
engaged exclusively in traditional agriculture. 
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Besides this, there are a number of other factors 

which have been identified as related to need-achievement 

level of individuals. There is need to utilise the 

available information suited to the diversities of our 

sub-continent based on studies already conducted which 

can influence the raising of need-achievement level vis-a-vis 

entrepreneurship in our children who then in turn could be 

easily motivated towards self-employment, 
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TITLE OF PAP5R ; DEVELOPMENT OF DflTSEPRENEURSHIP . 

AMONGST CHILDREN AND ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL 
IMP LIGATIONS, 


Neeru Bala* 

in a developinef country like ours^ tH^s need 
for economic development hardly needs %^empha&is. 
Industrialization is looked upon a« a key to ■«eoa%mic 
development. Entrepreneurship is the most imoortant deter¬ 
minant in the process of industrialization. 

Another pressing problem today is that of 
increasing number of educated employed youth. How to 
utilize this reserve of human resource in a constructive way 

I 

is the burning question of todays However there is no 
simple solution to it. This has be dealt with in a 

multitude of ways, Setting up of small scale industries 
is ona. probable, answer to it. It has bee^^ observed that 

I 

the greatest potential of massive employment oppertxmities 
lies in small scale sector. Developing entrepreneurship 
is^ therefore, one of the most potent ways to generate self- 
employment, 

^ "(Ms.) Neeru Bala is a Junior Project Fellow in the 
Department of Educational Psychology, Counselling and 
Guidance, NCERT, New Delhi, 



'Entrepreneurship has been defined as the ability 
to preceive an opportunity, the ^'^tesight^^ scope for 

its exploitation, the courage to undertake the task, and 
lastly the initiative and daring to take risks in the 
process of transformation. An entrepreneur is characterized, 
by a style developed out of a search for opnortunities in the 
environment and is one who is capable of organising resources 
to overcome challenging ventures (Singh, N.P. 1985),* 

**•**' tt 

■* Entrepreneurial activities necessari^ly disrupt 
equilibrium-dynamic disequilibrium is what an entrepreneur 
creates. This disequilibrium creates ripples in the 

j* •• 

societal stream thereby advancing it and changing it. All 
that a society which wants economic growth can do is to 
create an environment in which/person with potential entre- 

s 

preneurial capabilities could thrive. Entrepreneurs thrive 

• - - 

in a society which assumes change as normal, 

,In an attempt to help its potential entrepreneur. 
Govt, and other agencies are^providing various monetary 
and - non—monetary incentives like the development of 
infrastructure, assistance in marketing, procuring raw 
materials and providing finance. These entrepreneurs become 
self employed and in the process create employment for 
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E ntrepreneurship i Psychological characteristics 

Practically all theorists (Lazarsfeld, 1959; Sawyer, 1954; 
Meier and Baldwin> 1957) agree that entrepreneurship involves 
decision making under uncertaintV i It is interesting to note 
at this point that they do not see themselves as taking risks 
because of their confidence in their ability to believe thfet 
they can do better than facts warrant. Thus, s elf-confidence 
is an essential component of entrepreneurial role (Sawyer, 1954? 
Sutton, 1954). 

They see themselves as taking calculated risks in which 
some skill and some luck are involved. It has been shown 
empirically that individuals with high need achievement 
motive prefer and work best under conditions of moderate 
uncertainty (McClelland, 1958) thus achievement is an 
important characteristic of an entrepreneur. McClelland et al 
(l969) indentifled achievement orientation as the key variable 
in the development of entrepreneurship. He ascribes importance 
to child rearing practices as intrinsic determinant of the 
achievement motive and suggests that motivation training 
programme aimed at arousing latent need for achievement 
among adults will make them willing and eager to exploit the 
new opnortunities provided t4cClelland, 1961), 
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According to Rao, TwV. (l975) 'Entrepreneurial 
Disposition' includeSthe following factors; 

i) Need for motive 

ii) Long term involvement 

iii) Resources (personal, social and material) 

iv) SoCiO”political system. 

To answer how these entrepreneurial skills develop 

in a person is not simple. Entrepreneurship is the result 

of complex interaction between environment and inherent 

the 

potentialities. Since the need of/hour is to increase the 
number of entrepreneurs; now it has been thought that an 
attempt should be made to develop these skills in school 
children following the assumption 'as the twig is bent so 
grows the tree'. Through this attempt the aspiration of the 
children can be shaped, This effort may channelise their 
energy by exposing them to different aspects of the world 
of work of entrepreneurs/self employed persons. This 
awareness hopefully may result in a will to attempt at 
making something better, something new out of what is 
avaialble. In this direction schools can function as an 
instrument of change and of stimulating latent talents of 
students. 
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Guidance counsellors and teachers together with 
the parents can spot the potentials of entrepreneurship 
in their students/wards in terms of their aptitude, attitudes# 
basic skills, innovativeness and social intelligence. 

They can provide a favourable environment to such enthusiasts 
and thereby do a great service to the nation. 

Entrepreneurship : Some Empirical Findings 

A pernsal of the available literature on entrepreneurship 

in small scale industries reveals a dearth of empirical 

researches on the development of entrepreneurship among children 

al 

in India. A look at the historic/aspect of ontrepreneurship 
in India reveals that before Independence Entrepreneurship in 
India was concentrated in a few business families of Parsis 
and trading castes of Hindus and Jain Banias from Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and chettiars of Tamil Nadu, After Independence, 
new springs of enttepreneurship developed among other communitie 
like Brahmins and Naidus in the south, Patels of Gujarat, 
Kayasthas of W.Bengal, Sikhs, Khatris and Aroras of 
Punjab thereby making ent^spneneurship a wide spread 
phenomenon. 
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Deshpande (1982) concluded that consideration of 

I 

caste, family occupation and father's occuoational status 
is important for one's entry into the business of^manufacturing 
However, Berna (i960) found that entry into industry was 
open to persons of very different social standing and 

economic positions. 

and 

Gaikwad/ Tripathi (1970) observed that all the 
entrepreneurs were persons with initiative, drive and hard 
work, though the majority of them had no technical knowledge, 
nor strong economic base or strong political connections. 

This study brings out an interesting finding about 
trader's opinion on industries. Traders, who are often 
looked upon as potential entrepreneurs hesitate to take 
up the venture as in their opinion it requires more financial 
investment, high managerial and organisational skills and 
technical knowledge. Besides these industries have a 
long gestation period. 
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Small Industries Extention Training Institute (SIST) 

Hyderabad (1974)into the reasons for starting 

industrial units. 'Economic gains' emerged as the most 

important reason for starting small industrial units 

followed by 'ambition'social prestige' and 'social 

responsibility in that order. Along with this^high demand 

for the product had been the most encouraging factor. 

Capital shortage and governmental redtapism were the most 

discouraging factors. It was observed that younger age, 

formal education, urban background, experience in industry, 

adoption 

high level of aspirations, risk taking and propensity 

were positively associated with the quality of entrepreneurship. 
However, (technical education, high mantbly income, being 
first born or oldest among tbe male children, contracts 
with influential persons and need for achievement were not 
associated with entrepreneurship. 

Javillonar and Peters (1973) support the hypothesis 
that entrepreneurship among the Indian small scale manufacturers 
may be more meaningfully viewed as a situational phenomenon 
tied to the type of ownership of the business enterprise than 
as an individual phenomenon. The extended family system 
also facilitates an individual's entry into entrepreneurial 


role. 
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Nandy (19 73) concluded that in ai. enterprising 
coTTTOunity, entrepreneurial exposures themselves contribute 
substantially to entrepreneurship is an important determinant 
of entry and survival in business. Need for achievement 
turned out to be the best predictor of entrepreneurial 
motives followed by n-power and the sense of efficacy, 

Sharma (1976) affirmed that socio-economic background 
determined to some extent one's entry into manufacturing. He 
concluded that the role of government policies and its 
implementation is crucial to sustain the interest of 
entrepreneurs in the continuous expansion of business. 

Above mentioned studies point out some of the 
salient features of entrepreneurship in India namely: 

- Industrial entrepreneurship in India is not 

strictly an individualistic phenomenon, it is a 
result of collective ambition and aspirations of 
a family which are ultimately realised by the 
individual, 

Socio-economic background is responsible to some 
extent for one's entry into manufacturing but it 
is open to people with different social status 
and economic position. 
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- Economic gains, ambition, social prestige and 
social responsibility are some of the important 
reasons for starting small scale industries* 
Capital shortage and government redtapism are 
the most discouraging factors* 

- n-achievement, risktaking, adoption propensity 

are some of the important qualities for 
entrepreneurship, 


In the light of above emerging features author 
suggests a guidance programme aimed at motivating students 
to venture for entrepreneurship/self employment. It should 
encompass the given objective’s and methodology. 

Objectives Mathodology Target group 

1, To create an awareness Lecture, group Students, 

about the need, prospects discussion, audio teachers, an 

and scope of different visual displays. Parents, 

areas for self employment. 

2. To create an awareness Administration Students, 

among participants of of Psychological 

their special abilities tests, 

and potentials, 

3, To expose the partici- Discussion 

pants to the experiences 
of successful as well 
as struggling entrepreneurs, 

4. To expose participants Lecture, Discussion 

to the various steps Audio-visual Students, 

for establishing a small displays, 

production unit/ 
business, 


Siudents, 
teachers anc 
Parents. 
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Objective Methodolog^ 

5, To expose participants Lectures/ 

to the Go''''ernrt\ent' s Discussions 

policies of giving 

various monetary and 

non monetary incentives 

for establishing small 

scale units. 


Target group 
Students 


5 ^ To enable participants Group discussions Students, 

to know the factors 'and Lectures* 
to be taken into consi-* 
deration while selecting 
an enterprise, 

7, To organize inplant Students, 

training/visits to 
workshop, 


8. To emphasize the Lecture/Discussion Students, 

importance of 
creativity in the area 
of work; exchange 
of creative experiences = 
of successful entrepreneurs. 


The main objective is to create an environment of 
enthusiasm for attempting new entreprises. At the same time 
the fear of failure is to be negated since negative thinking 
has always underestimated the potential for improvement among 


human beings. 
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IITLE OF PAPER ; CHILDREN'S MEDIA LABORATORY-A PROJECT 

TO DEVELOP INNOVATIVE iiMTERlALS FOR 
CHILD-CENTRED EDUCATION 


Rajalakshmi Muralidharan'' 


Introduction 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 has emphasized 
upon the child*“Centered or the learner-centered education. 

The NPE stresses the need for a "warm, welcoming and encourag¬ 
ing" approach to be used with children. As the term itself 
suggests, the child-centered approach brings the child to 
the forefront of the teaching-learning process. The needs, 
abilities and interests of children have to form the basis 
of childhood education. The teacher-determined education 
has to be replaced by the child-centered education. 

The emphasis on changing the very basis of education 

emerges from the country's concern over the high drop-out 

and stagnation rates, particularly in primary schools. 

It is widely accepted that the early childhood years are 

very important for a person's development. Therefore, 

every child must have access to enriched environment. 

However, a large majority of children in the developing 

countries are first generation learners. They come from 

such homes where parents are busy working the whole day, to 

eke out their livelihood and do not have much tim e for their 
■^I^roi’. RajalaksHmi Muralidharan is a Professor in the Department 
of Pro-primary and Elementary School Education, NCERT,Now Delhi. 
She is the originator of Children's Media Laboratory and is an 
eminent educationist. She has written this paper in collaboration 
with (Ms.) Baljit Kaur. 
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children. Their homes generally lack such stimulation which 
IS taken as granted elsewhere in child rearing - play materials, 
story telling, singing, conversation etc. As a result when 
they enter school, they are thoroughly unprepared for formal 
learning and find it difficult to cope with the demands of 
the primary school. After a year or two of struggling along 
in school, a large number of them drop out of school as they 
do not find it interesting or meaningful, 

India is trying hard to universalise primary education. 

It is therefore most important for the country not only to 
enforce hundred percent enrollment of children at least in 
the age of group of 6 to 1i but to retain them in school for ^ 
sufficient time. Most of the drop-out is seen in the early 
primary classes which can to a certain extent be prevented if 
schooling is made attractive and meaningful and if children 
are prepared adequately for schooling. To quote from the ■ 
programme of Action, "by making elementary education child- 
centered, we would be introducing a long - awaited reform 
in the system. The most important aspect of this reform will 
bo to make education a joyful, inventive and satisfying learning 
activity, rather than a system of rote and choerless, authoritarian 
instruction" (1986, P 13), 
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However, given the f “gh pupiliteacher ratio in our 
schools, it will be difficult, if not impossible, for the 
teacher to provide such education without support. To make 
the child-centered approach a reality, in addition to the 
right attitude in teachers, there is a dire need to provide 
them with a variety of materials and suggested activities 
which can be given to a child or a group of children, keeping 
in view their interests and abilities, and which can be 
undertaken with as well as without the active guidance of the 
teacher, as the need may be. The UNICEF - assisted project, 
Children's Media Laboratory of the Deptt. of Pre-school and 
Elementary Education, NCERT is one such attempt to fulfill 
this need. 

Children's Media Laboratory 

The National Council of Educational Research and 
Training started a children'^ Media Laboratory (CML) Project 
in 1977 with UNICEF-assistance to develop stimulating and 
interesting materials for young children. 

Objective of CML 

The specific objective of CML was to develop or 
discover inexpensive, non-formal and effective media of 
educational and entertainment value for children of 3 to 8 years 
of age in effectively conveying the information, skills and 
attitudes that will enchance their life opportunities. 
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The CML has been committed to preparing/discovering 
materials which revolve around the young child’s needs, 
interests, experiences and capabilities. The activity 
approach and play-way method have been extensively used 
in developing these materials. Care is taken to choose 
themes which are related to children's immediate environment 
and to present them in a playful manner, in the formats that 
are found to be appealing to young children. 

Development of CML materials 

Major work has been undertaken in four media under CML. 
They include print, audio, games and toys and projected media. 
Print - Varieties of printed materials are prepared for young ^ 
children, such as picture books, picture cards, posters etc. 

They consist of story books, colour and form books, sense 
perception booklets, sequential thinking cards, playing cards 
for naming, identification and classification, cards for 
colour serialisation and pre-number concepts, environmental 
awareness etc. The books g.re •olourfully illustrated and 
printed in bold type to suit the developmental level of 
children, 

“ A good number of audio tapes have been developed, 
keeping in view the interests and abilities of the young children, 
The formats include stories, music and games, and the themes 
stress body awareness, environmental awareness, number skills, 
language skills etc. 
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Games and Toys - Systematic surveys were conducted to explore 
the variety of toys, play materials and games already existing 
in the country. Based on the survey, teachers' manuals were 
prepared for the use of toys in the class-room situations. 

New games have also been developed side by side, particularly 
to develop personal hygiene and good habits in young children. 

Proiect Aids - A limited amount of work has been done in the 
development of projected aids such as slides, slide-tapes, 
films etc. They deal with the immediate environment of the 
child and how to use it for the child's educational develop¬ 
ment, These materials can oe used to help the teachers/early 

childhood education workers in understanding young childrens' 
interests, and activities/topics that can be undertaken to 

enrich their experionces. 

Most of the CML materials aim at developing language and 
cognitive skills and promoting environmental awareness in young 
children. Though formative evaluations were done during 
development, it was found necessary to see how far an ordinary 
grass root level worker with minimum training and educational 
qualifications can make use of such materials in her routine 


work. 
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I mpact Stu d y of Cf^L ina'tcri B s on ~brlb al d_^r* * 

'"’A study was therefore undertaksn to assess the 
effectiveness of CML materials, with the help of the child 
development workers working with the disadvantaged children, 
in the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) Scheme 
of the Govt, of India. The ICDS is a major national programme 
and covers more than 5 million children in the age group of 
0-6 years from vulnerable pockets of society, providing a 
package of a services such as nutrition supplementation, health 
check-up, immunization, and pre-school education to children, 
and antenatal and postnatal care and supplementary food and 
nutrition education to pregnant and lactating mothers. As 
the infrastructure already existed in the ICDS scheme where 
disadvantaged children under six gathered regularly, it was 
decided to do the study through the workers of such ICDS 
centres. 


Objective df the Impact Study; 

1. To assess the- effectiveness of the frequent use of 

CML materials on the development of the language and cognitive 
skills of tribal pre-school children, 

2* To study the possibilities of helping the pre“school 

worker develop an interest in pre-school education by getting 

her acquainted with the CML materials and thereby helping her to 

^ Muralidharan, R. and Baljit~kaur. The Impact of an Inter- 
vention Programme on the language and Cognitive Development 
of iribal Pre-school Children. NCERT, New Delhi, j983. 
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develop similar activities tnrough using locally available 
materials. 

Sample: 


The sample was drawn from the ICDS pre~school contros 
of Tokapal Project of Bastar District in the State of Madhya 
Pradesh, Bastar is a tribal district. Most of the houses 
in Tokapal are one-room mud hutments, none of them had 
electricity and drinking water facility was inadequate. Most 
of the adult population was illiterate; agriculture was the 
main stay of people. Not much attention was paid to young 
children as the adults were busy at work from morning to 
evening. Children roamed around and played with clay, 
pebbles, marbles etc, A kind of rice gruel was the staple 
food for both adults and children. 

The pre-school centres were generally located in small 
dark hutments. The atmosphere was most uninspiring. Some 
broken and colourless toys were found here and there. The 
workers conducted a monotonous and repetitive programme for 
children, So, it was not surprising that the attendanco 
in the centres was poor. The educational qualitifacations 
of the workers, by and large, ranged from fourth class to 
eighth class pass. 
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12 pre school centres were randomly selected 
out of the 62 centres in the project, out of which 6 
served as experimental (e) group and 6 as control group 
(C). From each centre, 12 children equally divided into 
boys and girls in the age group of 3-6 years were randomly 
selected, six of them in the age of 3-4V2 and six in the 
age group of 4V2 to 6 years. In all, 1^4 children were 
included in the study. 


f^/lethodoloav : 


a; - An experimental-control group and pretest- 

post-test design was used, with an intervention period of 
2V2 months. 


- Ten tests were used to assess children on 
various aspects of language and cognitive abilities. The 
tests were:- 


1, 

Object Vocabularly. 

2. 

3. 

Oral Expression 

4. 

5. 

Acquaintance with 

6« 


Environment. 


7. 

Time Perception 

8. 

9. 

Colour Discrimination,10, 


Action Picture Reading, 
Listening Comprehension. 
Sequential Thinking 

Shape Discrimination 
Draw-A-Man. 


c lestin^ - Testing was individually done. On an 

average 2-3 children were tested per day per tester. 
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d) Orientation of the ^^re~school wor ers - After 
pretesting of children was completedj the pre-school workers 
of the E group were given ar. orientation in the use of CiviL 
materials and to utilize tl e locally available materials for 
conducting a meaningful early childhood education programme. 

e) D istribution of material s - After the orientation was 
completed, the CML materials were made available to the 

E group, 

f) Intervention - During the intervention period of 
7 to 11 weeks, the research team withdrew from the field, 

9) Post -testing - Post-testing was done on children 

from both E and C group, after the intervention of the 
E group was completed. 

Results 

The results (tables given in the appendix) showed 
that when pre-and post^test results were compared, the E 
group had scored more in the post-tests. It was statistically 
significant in most of the tests. It did not reach level of 
significance only in the tests of time perception and colour 
discrimination (Draw-a-Man test was not found to work in this 
group). The gain was most noticeable in acquaintance with 
environment, listening comprehension and oral expression amongst 
language tests and in shape discrimination amongst cognitive 


tests, 



Discus sion : 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that an 
intervention ranging from seven to eleven weeks has made 
an impact on the tribal children and has resulted in their 
gaining better language and cognitive skills. The results 
are in fact in the expected direction. Several intervention 
studies done in other countries and some conducted in India 
have also shown the same trend. It is only natural that 'uith 
adequate planned interaction, children gain in their language 
and cognitive growth. 

Vi/hat IS more important is the way the interaction was 
planned. The atmosphere prevailing initially in the pre¬ 
school centres had been one of lethargy and disinterest. The 
pre-school workers did not have much of an idea of what a pre¬ 
school programme meant and therefore whatever little was done 
by them was done mechanically. The orientation programme 
therefore aimed at arousing enthusiasm in them and developing 
in them the skills to stimulate children. Using the materials 
of the Children's Media Laboratory as the basis, the pre¬ 
school workers were encouraged to work out a stimulating 
programme for the childron^by improvising equipments out 
of locally available material. 
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What is heartenin' is that the pii-$chool workers rose 
to the occasion "od were able to imylement the essence of the 
orientation i.n pi’doLxoe, During the intervention 

when the research team visited the centres, each worker came 
forward and enthusiastically showed samples of children's 
v/ork using indigenous materials. 

It is therefore only natural that such an intervention 
had the desired effect on children. In fact the training 
of the workers and the intervention programme run by them 
generated so much enthusiasm among the officials and the 
workers that they did not let the research team go back before 
they did a short training programme for all the 62 Centres 
in the block. 

The main conclusions of the study are therefore:- 

1) The workers if or- nted and encouraged adequately 
are capable of bringing about changes in the language and 
cognitive skills of children, no matter how disadvantaged 
they are, 

2) These changes are noticeable even within a short- 
time span of seven to eleven weeks, 

3) The duration of the orientation of the workers has 
been of only ten days. It has been possible bo bring aoouu a 
change in attitude and generate enthusiasm within such 
short time. 



Similar studies ha.e also been undertaken in a 
rural and an urban-slum block of ICDd, findings of which 
are more or less similar to the tribal study. 

To conclude, CML is an attempt to help the pre 
school workers/early primary school teachers by acquainting 
them with such materials and techniques that are attractive 
and appealing to children, They are support materials which 
are developed on the basis of the abilities, interests and 
needs of young children, and are aimed at bringing about 
a change in the passive, drab teaching « learning process 
that is in use in most of the present day schools, It is 
hoped that these materials should help a teacher to create 
a conducive and enjoyable classroom climate if he/she follows 
the guidelines carefully, 



ANNEXURE 


• i • 

• -L • 

Table showing the means standard deviations and 
t-ratios between the E group and c group in both 
pretests and post~tGsts. _ 


l) Object Vocabulary; 


Pre test 


Post-test 


M 

SD 

t 

M SD 

t 

C 





10.750 

1.85 


11.735 1.79 

(.) 

N-70 


.107 


1.75 

E 10,788 

N=:71 

2.36 


12.253 1.73 


(.) Significant 

at ,10 

level 



i 

TT) Ar'tion Picture Rpadinq 

Post-test 


Pretest 



M 

SD 

t 

M SD 

t 

C 7.336 

2,23 

.937 

3.950 3.07 

*** 

2.785 

E 6.830 

3.30 


10.295 2.64 


*** Significant 

at .005 level 



III) Oral Expression 

(Right 

Objects) 


Pretest 


Post-test 


V M 

SD 

t 

H SD 

t 

C 4.872 

2.15 

2.15 

5.242 2.12 

**■* 

2.929 

3.992 

2.48 


6.232 1.88 



^Significant at .05 level 
*** Significant at .005 level 



IV. Listonino Comprehonsi.Qn 



M 

Pretest 

SD 

t 

M 

Post-test 
SD 

t 

c 

2.236 

2.67 

(.) 

1 .712 

3.136 

2.95 

•«"if 

2'. 412 

E 

1 .563 

1.93 


4,337 

2.97 

1 


■ « 

(,) Significant 

,10 level 

at 


Significant 

■ ■ 1 

at .01 level | 

V. 

AcauaintancG with Environment 




M 

Pretest 

SD 

t 

M 

Post-test 

SD"'”-’ 

t 

c 

19.613 

5.85 

2.81 

21,500 

6.12 


E 

16.196 

8.37 

24,196 

6,70 

2,496 


*•)«•* Sign 

. at ,005 level 

** Sig, at ,01 

level 

VI, 

Seguential Thinking 

- 


- 



M 

Pretest 

SD 

t 

M 

Post-test 

SD t 

G 

1.164 

1.04 

■if 

2,22 

1 ,293 

1 .10 

2,25 

E 

1 .661 

1 .57 


1,816 

1 .33 



^i'Sig at 

.05 level 


* 

sig at ,01 

level 
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VIII. Time Perception 









Pretest 

M SD 

t 

M 

Post-test 
SD 

t 

C ' 

2.45 1.27 

.277 

2.393 

1.26 

1,622 

E 

2.506 1.12 


2.732 

1.22 


VIII. 

Shape Discrimination 





P re te s t 

M SD 

t 

M 

Post-test 

SD 

t 

C 

7.214^ 2,03 

.627 

8.386 

2,86 

*** 

3.285 






E 

6.979 2.41 


10.140 

3.46 



*** Significant 

at .005 

level 



IX. 

Colour Discrimination 





Pretest 
M SD 

t 

M 

Post-test 

SD 

t 

c 

8.27 2.74 

1.027 

9.272 

3.22 

1.322 

s 

7.768 3.06 


10.05 

3.70 



C 

E 


Draw-A-Man (Percentage of children who made scorable 
meaningful drawings). 


Pretest 

55.71% 

43t80% 


Post-" test 
52 .8 5?^ 
60.56% 
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TITLE OF P APER ; CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT,DIAGNOSTIC TESTING A^D 

REMEDIAL TEACHING 


E.G.Vedanayagam* 

The period of childhood, 2+ to 11+ years, is 
crucial for developing thinking. It is during these years 
that the child develops tho ability to think and thereby 
becomes less dependent on sensory motor actions for the 
directions of his behaviour. The transferring of action 
structures to thought structures takes place at this stage. 
With increase in maturation and diversity of environmental 
stimulation, the child not only gains greater ability to 
think but also improves his response to stimuli. It has 
been well established that intellectual growth of children 
can be quickened by providing a variety of opportunities 
for exploring and exccriencing the environment. The 
classroom gives also ample opportunities to develop thinkino 
through paced instruction to match each child's capabilities, 

Cognitive development which includes thinking 
ability is manifested by increasing the child's ability to 
respond in terms of symbols and language that lead to 

* Dr,E.G.Vedanayagam was a Professor and Head in the 
Department of Education at the University of Madras. 

She is a very eminent educationist. 



concept formation. Formation of correct responses depends 
on understanding of correct concept. Correct concept 
formation depends upon the learner's ability to classify 
various events or objects according to some quality or 
characteristic common to each event or object in the 
group but not to others, To this distinctive quality, 
known as attribute or a combination of attributes, the 
learner responds in terms of concepts rather than individual 
stimuli. Thus learning concepts is a task of learning 
attributes. 


Concept formation is however a gradual process. 
Concepts are gradually formed by observing, perceiving the 
similarities and differences in innumerable examples and 


non-examples and finally reaching the conclusion that 
different items belong to the same category. Bruner(l958) 


explains that the person invents categories and forms 
concepts. The categories enable a person to forms concepts. 


The categories enable a person to group together objects 
that have similarities and categorisation is done on the 
basis of their common traits. A child who has a stock of 
concepts uses these to face new situations or new 

Phenomena. Now ,concepts are formed when the existing stock 
of concepts is inadequate to cope up with the now situation 
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or pherif lena* The process of acquiring additional concepts 
to enlarge the stock of concepts is termed concept 
attainment (Stonesi 1966)* The attainment of a concept 
is therefore^ learning a new concept and utilising it 
after it has been learned. Concept attainment is much more 
a matter of modifying and adopting one’s existing concepts 
to new uses than forming completely original concepts. 

Concept formation then becomes an act of invention and f' 
is an act in which new categories are formed, Bruner 
states that concept formation is the first step towards 
concept attainment and these are the two components of 
categorising activity. 

The relationship between concept learning and 
cognitive development has been analysed by many psychologistsj 
such as Piaget (1964); Ausu^el (1963, 66, 68, 77); Bruner, 
Goodnow and Austin (1956); Gibson and Levin (1975); Miller 
and Johnson-Laird (1976) and Klausmeir (l976). The 
Conceptual and Development (CLD) theory prooosed by Klausmeier 
is a cognitive information processing approach to learning 
and development. This theory differs markedly from that 
of Piaget’s (1964) structure theory. Piaget's approach to 
cognitive development imposes strong developmental constraints 
on children's concept learning. To Piaget, developmental 
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factors precede learning a.-d are pre.,requisite for learning. 

But conceptual Learning and Developm.„nt Theory does not 
impose any sort of developmental constraints on children's 
concept learning. CLD theory posits levels of concept 
development rather than stages of concept development as 
proposed by Piaget. It is explicitly seen that Klausmeier’s 
theory indicates that concept learning leads to cognitive 
development. 

In the classroom, concept learning can be quickened 
by pacing the instruction to match the learner's present 
capabilities. Students can learn and think at higher levels 
provided the matter for instruction is presented in a 
manner that can be understood by them. It is known that 
students of the same age group vary widely in the level of 
attainm-nt of the same cone pt, in their understanding of 
principles and in the taxonomic relations. Failures in 
schools iiiay largely due to the reason that students are 
at various conceptual levels of understanding and teaching 
is organised to suit a particular level assumed by the teacher 
as the level of students in the classroom. In order to 
achieve better achiovement level, the teacher should roco~ 
gnise tho differonccs in the leainability of concepts and 
should alau ehangc the method of instruction to suit the levels 
of concept attainment of the students. Teachers therefore 
need to have knowledge of tho levels of concepts attainment 
of the students and the correlates of the concept level 
attainment. 



A recent study on concept development and attain-* 
ment (Rajeswari, 1988) suggests the lollo^ving: 

In the classroom teacher should devote more time 
in teaching concepts. In many schools rote learning is 
emphasised. In rote learning students merely learn and 
memorise only string of verbal association, without 
understanding the principle of the subject matter. Only 
if the student understands the concepts and its attributes 
fully he can generalise the instances and discriminate 
non~instancGS, Attainment of a concept of formal level 
will not lead to the apolication, or uses of the attained 
concept in various ways. 

Understanding of attributes leads to the attain¬ 
ment of the concept. For this, classroom instri' tion 
should be properly arranged so that students will be 
engaged in the active s.'arch f r the attribut®sv 


Children of the same age may have different levels 
of knowledge about the same concept. Factors other than 
age play an important role in determining the level of 
concept attainment, and concept mastery. Some children 
because of environmental conditions vjould not have 
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encountered actual instan..viS of a concept i.o, concrete 

experiences, rather they might have heard the concept 

verbally. Some students would have stopped at the lower 

lovol of attainment because they might have encountered 

number of perceptible instances and never had the oppor - 

tunity to generalise or define the concept, 11 is 

imperative on the part of the teacher to design classroom 

teaching to suit various conceptual level of the students. 

Concepts should be introduced in such a way that students 

. are given opportunities to confront the concept at 

various levels. Students should be able to understand 

four 

the concept at all th^^ levels specified by Klausmeier in 
his CLD model. 

To achieve this, objectives should be formulated 
in such a way as to cater ^o the individual differences 
in the levels of concept development. 

Assessment exercises can be framed to evaluate 
the students' ability to understand a concept at all the 
four levels and their uses by selecting the related set 
of concept that the students are going to learn. On the 
basis of the results got from the above tests, objectives 
for the particular subject can be framed. Task analysis 
of the concepts before the introduction of the 
is essential. 


concepts 
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The key concepts o" various d.isci'>linGS that are 
normally introduced during the elementary scAOol years 
and continued into high sciaool could be analysed for 
various school population and books can be designed on 
this basis. Each educational institution should have 
these books explaining concepts at various levels in the 
library for reference by students. High school students 
could profit more from experiences with concroto, non¬ 
verbal representations. 

By manipulating minor changes in the instruction, 
large differences in the attainment of the concept can be 
expected. 

By exposing them to rich and stimulating influences, 
children could be helped to acquire higher levels of concepts 
even at an early stage. Developing an intention to learn 
a concept is essential before learning a concept. 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTING, i 

At the elementary and middle school levels, teachers 
come across pupils who arc severely retarded in the basic 
tools of learning. Some of them just cannot road. Others 
have difficulty with spelling,handwriting, crithm'Gtic,languagQ 

Dorformahco in their class 


usage etc. Such pupils show poor 
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work as they are handicappc in not being able to use the 
fundamental tools in their school work. Furtherj they 
are at a disadvantage in successfully meeting many out-of- 
school situations. Many of these pupils need special 
diagnosis of their problems and remedial help. 

In a generic sense, diagnosis means a careful 
study of the condition, to determine its nature and find 
out about causation, with the main purpose of correcbing 
and remedying the difficulty. In line with this thinking, 
generally diagnostic tests are designed to analyse the 
individual's specific strength and weaknesses in a subject 
and suggest causes for his difficulties. This may be 
in the form of additional instructions given on an 
individual basis or modify the teaching methods. 

In the process of making a diagnosis, it is necessary 
to correct facts and tests can conbrioute many of the needed 
facts. However, the heart of the diagnosis is not testing 
alone. The importance lies in the intelligent inter¬ 
pretation of the facts by a person or a teacher who has 
both the theoretical knowledge and the practical experience 
to know the right type of questions to ask, the correct 
procedure to select, including tests that can give the 
needed facts, to interpret correctly the meaning of the 
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findings and to comprehend the interrelationshios of these 
facts and meanings. The outcome of a diagnostic study, 
then, IS a plan of treatment, consisting of two parts, a 
plan for correcting or reducing those handicapping 
conditions that interfer with learning and a plan for 
remedial instruction based on the findings. 

Consider the example of a punii who has attempted 
a solution as follows*. 

215 X 
25 
Tf25 

1555 

The problem with this pupil is not even the multiplication 
process but the principle involved in multiplying by units, 
tens, and hundreds, A little attention to this specific 
problem would be more helpful than reteaching the whole 
unit. 


Other examples are;' What is 1/10 of 8.7256 
Different answers are given by pupils, when all they have 
to do is to point off the decimal correctly. There are a 
number of students in the high school who cannot answer the 
questions, which is larger, 73/8 or 75/8 and how do you 
tell? 



Sliudents are often accused of being weak in history 
and geography when their real problem is weakness in 
reading. They read their lessons in the text books so 
poorly that they cannot understand what is read and there¬ 
fore do not give any geographical or historical information 

The process of reading involves more than the mere 
vocalisation of words. A child must bo able to recognise 
words, pronounce them properly with correct intonation 
and read easily and fluently, comprehending what ho reads 

with recall ability. Speed of reading vocabulary are also 
other factors to bo considered in the process of reading, 

A combination of an oral reading survey and a silent 
comprehension text provides a good way to locate the 
children with reading problems. It should be remembered 
that proper reading forms the basic foundation for learning 
but how many of our pupils can read v/ith comprehension 
even in their own mother tongue ? 

In the case of learning a language, a child must 
be able to speak and write effectively. The degree of 
proficiency needed in these basic skills of a language 
obviously varies from individual to individual. Pupils 
planning to follow literary careers should develop certain 
abilities in the use of language, which would perhaps 
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be unnecessary for those planning to enter mechanical fields. 
However, every individual in a society has the frequent 
need to communicate both orally and in writing with other 
members of the group. Therefore it is imperative that all 
pupils completing the middle school should have the 
fundamental aspects of these two phases of language express¬ 
ion, namely, literature and language (grammer). Diagnostic 
and remedial work in the fundamentals of a language should 
be the prime concern of the schools. 

While the lack of fundamental skills may be the 
basic cause for pupils' inability to cope with arithmetic, 
reading or language, it is possible that other causes such 
as low ability, illness, emotional tension and stress, 
personality problems, responsibilities at home, sibling 
rivalary etc, could also contribute towards this problem. 

It may not bo out of place to explain the difforences 
and similarities between achievement/instructionul and 
diagnostic tests. Achievement tests are used in measuring 
the present level of knowledge, skills, competence etc. 

A teacher can prepare an achievement tost on a unit of study 
after he has completed it, in order to soo if the pupils 
have mastered it. He gives such a test because he wants to 
make up the deficiencies before ho starts on a now unit. 
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A diagnostic tost pays littli,' attention to what has first 
boon taught but reviews the whole subject to find out any 
difficulty that the pupil may have in any phase of the 
study* It seeks to discover the cause of the weakness or 
the problem and is more comprehensive and thorough than 
the achievement testtspecially in the basic skills. Both 
the tools are concerned about giving information regarding 
remedying weakness in a particular subject. Depending on 
the purpose and the time available, these tests can be 
used to help students to do effective learning. 

Remedial Tea c hing s 

It has been stated by educators that Remed] al teaching 
is essentially good effective teaching and that the main 
difference between remedial teaching and regular classroom 
teaching is that remedial teaching is carried out more 
thoroughly, more systematically and more effectively. 

There is a good deal of truth in such a statemont. 

One of the chief functions of tho remedial teaching 
is removal of tho ill->GffGcts of the original poor teaching 
and/or poor learning. It is therefore concerned with 
students who have formed ineffective methods of handling the 
tools of education. Remedial teaching is based on a 
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carefully planned programme of diagnosis of defects and 
causes, correction of Weakness and elimination of poor 
study habits that may be found. The terms 'remedial' is 
also used in a broader sense to connote teaching which is 
developmental in its scope. Students are frequently found 
in schools and colleges who do not posse% any particular 
defects or faults that need correction but who essentially 
need assistance in developing, increased ability and 
competence in reading and other fundamental processes. It 
is not primarily a problem of reteaching or the remedying 
of defects but it is rather teaching-may be for the first 
time-those basic skills which are badly needed and which 
are apparently lacking. From this point of view, remedial 
teaching involves taking a student from the point where he 
is and leading him on in the direction of greater achievement. 
It is merely good teaching, focusing on the learner and 
his needs. 

The much popular slogan, teach, test and reteach, 
needs a little modification when students arc scheduled for 
remedial v^ork. It should be ’test, teach, retest’. The 
students have failed to master the material when it was 
first taught to them, so tho teacher starts with testing 
to determine what needs to be retaught. On the basis of 
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his rGsults^ he dGcidcd upon 3n sppxopicis'to plsn of "toaching 

to overcomo the difficulties which arc apparent. After 

proceeding with this kind of instruction for a while, it 

is necessary to test again and see whether the difficulties 

beginning ’ t, ■ 

which were present at the ' have been overcome and 

whether still newer difficulties have now arisen. It 
then becomes necessary to plan another teaching programme 
in the light of the new information and to continue in this 
way until achievement is generally satisfactory. Therefore 
any remedial teaching should start from what the student 
knows, identify the difficulties of the students, select 
appropriate methods for teaching and secure the motivation 
of the students to learn and develop the skills of learning, 

REMEDIAL TEACHING OF READINn 

Reading is the meaningful interpretation of verbal 
symbols. It is an extension of oral communication and 
builds upon listening and speaking skills. In the 
beginning stages, learning to read means learning to 
vocalise the written symbols or marks. The child may say 
the words out loud or he may say them to himself and in 
either case, reading means saying the correct words. The 

discovery, that printed words 'talk' is the first step 
in learning to read. 
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Vilhile meaningful response is the very heart of the 
reading process, it should also embrace ’’all types of 
thinking, evaluating, judging, imagining, reasoning and 
problem solving", 

As the child advances in his grades, from the task 
of recognising words, he is led to understand a new range 
of ideas, concepts and master new forms of expression. An 
efficient reader learns how to comprehend what he roads, 
to distinguish major from minor points, to follow directions, 
to interpret, to summarise and to outline. Finally reading 
becomes reflective and evaluative. A student must be able 
to grasp the meaning and organisation of a writer's ideas 
that a mature reader relates his previous knowledge and 
experience to his present reading and compares the facts 
and arguments presented by one with the other. The nature 
of the reading task, therefore, changes as the learner 
progresses, from'less mature to more mature levels, Reading 
is not one skill but a large number of inter-related skills 
that develop gradually over a period of time. 

A study conducted in one of the colleges of education 
in Tamil Nadu showed that the average rate of reading for 
students of Class V was 59 words/mt. V/hen compared with 
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American norms, this is lower than the norms fixed for 
second grade. A student in Standard XI had a speed of 
170 words and this is lower than the norms for Standard V 
in USA. The average speed for B.Ed* students Was 176 
words in Tamil (lowest, 93 and highest 240 words). In 
English, the average was 214 words (lowest 124 and highest 
300), So there is a great need to improve speed in 
reading in our country. 

A first step in a remedial reading programme is to 
identify such of those students who need attention. The 
following procedures may be followed for this purpose. 

(a) observing pupils while they study 

(b) studying eye movements during reading 

(c) using interest inventory 

(d) graded text-books 

(e) standardized/teacher made tests - silent 
and'loud reading 

Informal teacher-made tests can be used effectively 
for both diagnostic and remedial purposes. Types of 
questions that can be employed in evaluating reading 
comprehension are: 

1. Questions which measure ability to under¬ 
stand stated facts. 

2. Questions which measure ability to comprehend 
facts that are implied. 
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3* Questions which test whether the pupil is 

able to gather the central idea of the oassage. 

4. Questions which test whether the pupil is able 
to gather the central idea from a paragraph, 

5* Questions which evaluate the ability to read 
and understand questions. 

6. Questions which check the pupils knowledge of 
word meanings. 

The specific type of the remedial treatment to be 
given to a pupil will depend on the diagnosis made of nis 
reading and other personality variables. Some of the 
general rule of procedure are : 

1 . Bogin where the pupil is. 

2. Inform him frequently his progress by means 
of charts and graphs. 

3. See that the exercises engaged in satisfying 
some basic goal of the pupil, 

4. Frequently commend the pupil for work well done, 

5. Give a variety of exercises and activities so 
that the work will not become monotonous. 

Speed of reading can be improved by means of 
extensive readingj use of time limit and certain mechanical 


instructions • 
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Power of comprehension in reading can be increased 
through vocabulary enrichment^ broadening the background 
experiences and by specific practice in reading material 
of a variety of typos. 

i 

Reading ability is not a unitary trait but a 
complex of skills that must be developed by appropriate 
practice. 


Conclusion! 




Remedial teaching should form an important aspect 
of classroom teaching. If concepts are well formed and 
effectively attained even from the pre-school stage, perhaps » 
there wouldn't be a need for diagnosising and remedying 
the ineffective and inadequate concepts that are formed or 
acquired. This not being the case with many of the children, 
remedial teaching has to become part of the school programme 
to enable the students who have difficulties in comprehending 
the learning material. In this way individual child is 
taken care of in regard to the academic performance at his 
grade level. 



JiATJONAL SWOS lUM 


title of PAPER; DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES TO 

REDUCE CASES OF NON-EMIOLLED, NON¬ 
ATTENDING AND DROPOUT CHILDREN AND TO 
MAKE EDUCATION MORE MEANINGFUL 


S.Srivastava* 


India IS the biggest democracy of the world. '-le 
believe and believe with conviction that all those who are 
born in a democratic nation have a constitutional right to 
be educated and we teachers have moral obligation to give 
them quality education. It is essential that local citizens 
of India must attain some minimum standard of education if 
India wants to develop politically, socially and economically 
Realising the importance of education for the development 
of the country the framers of the Indian constitution have 
made it obligatory on the part of the states/cantre to 
provide free, compulsory and universal ■'ducation upto the 
age of 14 v^'lthln a period of ten years after its adoption 
in 1950, Provision of free and compulsory education to all 
the children until they complete the age of 14 years is a 
Directive Principle of the constitution. Determined efforts 
have been made since independence towards the achievement 
of this goal. Since 1952, through five year plans, the Govt, 
both at the central and state levels, have been making all 
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out e/forts to attain the above objective. From the avail 
able statistics, it seems that we are still far from the 
goal of providing free, compulsory and universal education 
to all children in the age group of 6-14 years. Even the 
efforts to cover the children in the age group of 6“11 
years have not met with sufficient success. In order to 
quantify exact position in Punjab with special reference to 
Ferozepur a survey with the financial assistance of Planning 
Commission, Govt, of India was taken up as a pilot study 
because the story is almost same everywhere with minor 
variations. The project was 'A Survey of Non-enrolled, 
non-attending and dropout children of the age group of 6-14 
in the Dist, of Ferozepur'. 

pb.1 ect- L\^es , 

The major ob]ectives of the study weres- 
To determine the extent of non-enrolment, non-attending 
and drop-out at the elementary stage of education 
(ago group 6 to 14 years). 

To determine the socio-economic composition and sex- 
wise composition of the non-enrolled, non-attending 
and drop-out children, 

To examine the differential rates of non-enrolment, 
non-attendance and drop-out children of rural and urban 
areas, and 

To find out whether school vari£|bleiS played and signi¬ 
ficant role in enrolment, attendance any drop-out. 


1 


3. 


4 . 
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The samples consisted of fifty primary/midcile schools 

from 

of Ferozepur district of which twenty were/urban 
areas and thirty from rural areas. These non-enrolled, 
non-attending, drop-out cases were sampled on the 
basis of one-third of the total of 5,212 cases. The 
sample also included 200 teachers and parents of 
2,500 children and 50 community leaders. The tools 
of research were inquiry proformas, interview 
schedules and questionaires. The statistical technique 
involved the use of descriptive statistics and t-test. 


Findings 


The major findings of the study weres- 
1. The percentage of nnn-enrolled children in the age 

group six to fourteen years rarjsd from 2 to 10. 
Since 1970, the number of non-enrolled children in 
this age group had been on the increase. The 
number of girls who tended to remain o\jit of school 
was higher than that of boys. The incidence of 
non-enrolment in the rural and urban areas did 
not differ significantly during 1970-71, 1972-73 
and 1974-75 but it differed significantly during 
1971-1972, 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1975-77 and 1977-78. 
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There were significant difference's among the non- 

snrolled children of urban and rural areas but 

school facilities and the number of teachers had 

no relationship with the incidence on non^enrolment. 

A majority of the non-enrolled children belonged 

to economically backward class and ,a majority of 

their parents were casuallabourers small cultivators, 

\ 

artisans, petty shopkeepers, etc. The educational 
background of the parents of the non-enrolled 
children showed that one-third of the parents were 
illiterate and one-fourth had studied up to the 
middle. 

The incidence of non-enrolment was higher in the 
primary classes than in the middle classes and was 
more acute in tho first three classes. 

The non-attendance was more acute in rural areas 
and in the case of girls. There was no significant 
relationship between school facilities and non- 
attendance. The same was tho case regarding tho 
number of teachers and non-attendance* 

More than 50 per cent of the p^arents of non-attending 
children were illiterate. The children of uneducated 
parents in urban areas were mere irregular than 
those of uneducated parents in rural areas. The 
girls were on the whole more irregular than the boys. 
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7. A large majority of the parents of the non-attending 
children were engaged in manual work like casual 
labour and cultiv'^tion, etc. 

8» The parents of a majority of the non-attending children 
belonged to economically backward class. 

9. One-third of the children left the primary school 

before completing the primary education. In the middle 
schools, the tendency of dropping out appeared to be 
less, 

10, The number of the drop-outs was higher in rural 
areas than in urban areas. Out of 100 children 
admitted in Class I in rural areas, only tv/enty-fivo 
reached Class VIII, whereas in the urban areas only 
twenty students dropped out. 

11, The educational background of the parents of tho 
drop-outs was very poor, more so in rural areas 
than in urban areas. The parents of tho drop-out 
children were economiCvOlly backward and they belonged 
to low occupetions. 

12, . The major reasons given by the parents for non¬ 

enrolment, non-attendance and dropping out were' • 
the need of the child to work in homes, unsympathetic 
teachers, dull curriculum, lack of utility of 
education, Jack of interest in education, lack of 
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text booksj and lack of education among parents. 

The major factors which aggravated the incidence 

of pon-enrolmentj non-attendance and drop-out 

among g]rls were i lack of separate schools for 

girls, lack of awareness of the education of 

girls, distance of school from home and the 

necessity for girls to look after their young 

brothers and sisters at home. 

that 

The community leaders felt/discouraging teachers' 
attitude, poverty, parents' negligence, lack of 

I 

employment facilities, education not related to 

daily life and employment and narrow outlook of 
y/ere the 

parents/ . major factors for non-enrolment, non¬ 
attending and dropping out, 

in the opinion of the tc-^uh^^a 'P^/erty of parents', 
'Presence of child at home'’, 'Indifferent attitude 
of parents', 'Uaintorosting curriculum', 'Dull 
school atmosphere' were the first five major 

causi’s of non-enrolment, non-attendance and drop- 
ou ts , 

Thoijgli there was variation in the opinion of 
rural and urban teachers about the causes of non- 
enroliaent, non-attendance and drop-outs but their 
ranking did not differ muchr 
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15, It had been found that 69,1/o p..renU non^-enrolled, 
non-attending and drop out chil''’ren average 

attitude towards education’, which 

not hold any firm conviction towards e'^^cation. Only 
18,23 per cent parents had a positive attitude 
towards education. Only 12.72/0 paroi^^^ held negative 
attitude. Thus it could safely be that 

two-third parents had untoward attit^^^ tov/ards the 
education of their children. 


Hrisis points 


Having discussed the causes of 

attending and drop-out children the question what 

, , , ^ivse the problem 

the crisis points through which one can ana>^ 

for finding the probable solutions;- 


a) 

b) 


A- . parents about 

ck of awareness on the part o_ tn 

, -p in one's life. 

;e importance and utility of educ? 

icio-economic status of the parent^ anotn 

. -x £ +K*.+ naoo^'^ts having low 

:isis point as it is found that 

1 • 11 ecl iob have 

icome, illiterate and having skilt 

X j PK 1 ^^'b^on of the children, 
itowaid attitude towards the educs 
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c) Education needs to bo related to the roal-lifo 
situaLion= Immediate utility cannot be foreseen 
by the parents for the formal education system, 

d) Uncongenial atmosphere of the school such as unsympathei 

and 

attitude of teachers, rigid curriculum,/stereo-type 
teaching, create apathy among children fox education, 

e) Education is not related to employment. 

f) Education creates elitist ^ 

Some of the remedial measures are already suggested 

in this respect such as s*- 

a) First generation learners are allowed to set their 
own pace and supplementary remedial instructions, 

b) Cognitive learning components and skills among the 
children aro boing developed Llixuugh practice, 

) fbo policy of non—detention at ho orimary stage ma''' 

help in improving the situation to some extent. 

N'o corporal punishment is also a wolcome step in 
this rogaid. 

0 ) Comprohonsivc evaluation of alround development of 
personality including scholastic and non-scholastic 
tracts v,/ill help the children to develop wholesome 
attitude towards life and to dovolop required 
comp.,toncios 5 skiJ Is, attitudes and values in the 
interest of bhe national development in general 
and self m particular. 
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Creating awareness. 

The investigation revealed that the crisis has 
emerged mainly because of the lack of awareness on the 
Dart of the parents with regard to utility of education. 
Crisis of awareness is created because of the lack of 
communication. Parents do not find themselves in a position 
to perceive things in right perspective and do not make 
dynamic adjustment witiV'the fast changing society. Distant 
education, use of multi-media and television, video 
cassettes, film, filmstrips, radio, tape-recorder, posters, 
models, non-formal centres of education, adult centres etc. 
can prove to be powerful source of re-educating the 
community in this regard. In fact awareness and adjustment 
go together when an individ'ial is conscious of the need of 
some knowledge or wisdom, he/she automatically develoos 
a favourable attitude towards learning and getting ninself 
adjusted to changed environment. This av'^jareness and 
adjustment are required at all the four levels,i.e., self, 
home, school and community. 
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uA*^1J.us bTient Model for developing_ haMioney qt various levels 


Self 


Harmony with 
self 


r 


Hermony with 
home 


Harmony with Harmony 

school 'With cpiamunitj 


National outlook Instructional understand! 


ncj 


fAWilUhinent .of .relation ship 


4 '- 

Human beings 




Animal Kingdom 


N'/ 

Vegetable 

Kingdom 


Physical Kingdom 


—HSiSlUC ta 1. S t r ate.q i 
1 - Self level 

Por c_eating ownreness regarding the self ono 
ns to help the chow an hr™ PoWiPe that in order to 

, ' ‘■’“'"'onrow oersonality, one must know himself, his 

iP * acts. The children should be acquainted with 

■ those ekisoinq ihinqs because of which they are findinq 

Uvinq CO comforubie. y^e child should be helped io 




realise 'chat he is living in the world oi relationships not 
only with the family, with the school, cth the community, 
rathor '.r th al] th(3 four kingdoms such as human beings, 
animal, vegetable and in-animate world. 

a) Human Ki ngdom, 

In Older to realise the importance of the relation-^ 
ships in the development of the individual, the child should 
be encov’raged to remember with gratitude and reverence what¬ 
ever services ho has received tor his ovm advancement in 
different ways. For this purpose children may celebrate 
relationship days as parents day, sister-brother day, 
comiiiunity day, humanity day, etc, during which they may 
express gratitude for the services they have received and 
confer.sS the wrongs done by them by word or deed and to make 
amendments for the wrong.. This will enhance harmony in 
their relationships and make them awaro of the needs and 
imoorLance of living with others. 

Family is an important component in socialisation 
of the child. Unconditional love bestowed by parents has no 
parallel in this world. The home atmosphere should be such 
where children should automatically develop higher values 
of life. Broken homes, uncongenial relationship of mother 
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and father, poverty, too many children in the family,/strict 
disciplinary attitude mostly constitute adjustment problenis 
for children. 

In the changing social pattern, school is considered 
to be the most important agency for the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of personality. With the trend of entering more and 
more women in the jobs, the responsibility of the schools 
has increased, Thus schools have moral obligation to train 
the children in observing their duties towards all the 
kingdoms» 

b) AiTima,! .Kingdom 

As regards the Animal kingdom, schools should 
ceieorc^e animal days. Children should be encouraged to 
prepare album and scrap books. Visits to zoos and bi 3 :d 
sancturies and knowledge and understanding of animal life 
through the mass media will enable the children Lo develop 
a sense of harmony and oneness with the animal kingdom. 
Children may be encouraged to have group projects under the 
supervision of teachers in order to discover how animals 
help in mnniaining ocologicnl balance and improve human life. 
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c) y.GgG^tQblG^J<ingdon 2 

Flora and fadna are imporbant conoonents of nature 
and they affect the quality of human life. The new 
attitude towards them need to be inculcated among children. 
They should develop the concept that survival of the 
individual depends upon the plant kingdom and teachiiiq needs 
to organise activitios around this idea. 

d) Physical Kingdom 

Existence of human being is dependent upon and 
conditioned by physical world, i.e., earth, water, air 
and ether (sky). As such h\iman beings have no right to 
pollute environmental beauty and unduly exploit its natural 
resources, 

The child needs training to respect all the entities 
by utilising their services and preserve their beauty such 
as food, cloth, houses, gardens, books, desk, etc. These 
should be handled with care and a sense of belongingness. 
Group projecis should be encouraged among children as to 
write down tho utility of physical objects that have 
contributed towards their exi-stencc and in return what can 
they do to preserve and enhance thoir utility and aesthetic 

beauty. I 
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Children should be encouraged to maintain diary 
and write down daily-whatever services they might have done 
to others such as helping mother in kitchen or helping a 
blind to cross the road or serving ill-persons. At the 
same time he should write down whatever wrong he might 
have committed by stealing,telling lies or showing disrespect 
to parents and teachers. This will help in developing 
a child a habit of introspection and self-analysis. He will 
learn them by having better communication and relief after 
making confession. This will further help in developing 
the qualities like reverence, gratitude, tolerance and 
cooperation. 


2 • SSPAHP.i ty .living. 

Y'le should train the children in developing 'We' 
feeling instead of to enhance the group harmony and 
to develop the sense of community living by mutual under¬ 
standing, Group activities like scout, guides, MSS, NCC,etCo, 
will help the children to rise above their narrow loyalties 
and to develop larger loyalties which come across, 

Ideological, religious and racial differences. Children 
from different psychological, cultural, religious, rural 
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and urban background should be exchanged in order to deve5^ 

•the sense of national integration. Community singing, 

etc, 

community dinners, community games /should be encouraged. 
Religious festivals of different regions should be celebrated 
at a common place irrespective of caste, creed or religion. 
Children should be encouraged to visit and share grievances 
of the children of orphans, blind-homes or those who are 
handicapped and spend sometime with them as much as they 
can afford. Group living should make them realise that the 
good of the individual and that of the group are mutually 
inter -related, 

3. National Outlook 

Teaching should develop a sense of patriotism, a 
sense of belongingness. For this children should be encouraged 
to keep their national flags, national emblem and to learn 
national song. Donations based on economic, political and 

V 

social ,religious, regional ‘ consid.erations should not 
intervene with the upbringing of the children. Projects 
like 'Know your country' should be given to the children 
through lectures, discussions, literature, magazines or 
through mass media. Children should know the similarities 
and diversities among different groups of nation. Discussion 
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on the themes 'What are the things in your country you are 
proud of j and 'what are the things oi which you feel 
ashamed and which need to be corrected' can be arranged . 
What children can do at their own level should form the 
part of the curriculumo Children should be made aware of 
the problems which create disharmony in the nation and may 
be asked to take up some group projects such like exchange 
of students, to develop a sense of national unity. 

Dr. Radha Krishnan wanted UNO to stand for "A new 
life, a new outlook, a new philosophy which will inspire 
humanity so that a world brain, a world mind or a world 
culture IS created". Individual who cannot be a good 
citizen of his own country, cannot be a good citizen of 
the worlfi. The problems of a nation in a way are the 
problems of the world in a V'/ider perspective. Therefore, 
our teaching should develop a widened vision from national 
to international problems. And to achieve this objective, 
children should be given right type of knowledge and 
perception so that they can feel and act rightly. 

Humanistic songs, debates, discussions, and dramas 
on international themes should be ehcouraged. Biographies 
of the persons ®uch as Christ, Budha, Gahdhi, Tagore, 



Tolstoy, Lincoln, Martin Luther King, etc. who have worked 
for the uplift of the weaker sections should constitute an 
essential part of the curriculum. 

In order to develop international understanding among 
children along with national flags each child should be 
provided with UNO flag to remind him that he is a member of 
a bigger family, UNO day, human rights day, etc, should 
be celebrated by planning follow-up modalities. To establish 
better communications, UNO may plan and develop satellite 
programmes -such as 'Know your World' through which children 
may be brought into contact with different world cultures, 
customs, etc. 

Right perception of relationships at all levels is 
sine qua non of making instructional strategies more meaningful. 
A new ethics need to be evolved to educate children in right 
perspective. 
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J: .,QF, .?• PERFORIVANCE appraisal system - SCHOOL TEACHERS 


K,M. Bahauddin* 


1• Introduction ^ 

Teacher is most crucial in improving the overall 
quality of education and in the implementation of any 
educational policy. The ingenuity, innovativeness and 
the dedication of the teacher is much more important than 
the resource input. The dedication and ingenuity of 
teachers can to a great extent overcome deficiencies in 
the resource. The NCT report states that ’’the difference 
between the good schools and bad ones, is essentially the 
difference in the quality of its teachers". 

The teacher is called upon to perform a variety of 
tasks. Continuously changing curricula, students coming from 
different social background with their own social problems, 
widely varying expectations, values and interests, the 
needs of the society and the relevance of the educational 
system to changing social needs, etc. add to the problems. 

* Prof.K.M.Bahauddin is a Consultant and Dean (Training) in 
the National Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration, New Delhi, 
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The teacher has to renew himself to keep up with the explosion 
of knowledge and develop expertise for effective implementation 
of the curricula* He has also to build confidence among 
the students so that he can be effective. Ho has also to 
function as a builder of bridge between the school and conmunity, 
Another role the teacher will have to perform is to help the 
Headmaster/Principal in institutional planning and management* 

The national policy on education recognises the 

multiple role the teacher has to perform . In view of the 

crucial role he plays, the teacher deserves recognition. The 

NPE states that no people can rise above its own teachers. 

The government and community should endeavour to create 

conditions which will help motivate and inspire teachers on 

constructive and creative lines”. The economic well being of 

the teacher is also recognised as a prerequisite. Radha 

Krishnan Committee report states that" in this age of money, 

in 

economy and private motives, it is/vain to expect that teachers 
alone would rise above the spirit of time". The NPE suggests 
the needs to formulate salary structures and service condition^ 
which would attract and retain competent persons in the 
educational system. 

Need for Performance Appraisal 

An effective performance appraisal system (PAS) is 
recommended by NfE, Understanding the, contribution of 
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individual teachers to the development of the Institution and 
improvement of students, is vital for any reward system. The 
PAS should help the teacher to grow academically and 
professionally. It should help develop initiative and 
innovativeness in teachers. PAS should not be designed as a 
punitive instrument against the teachers. Social working 
groups can be resistant to change* But there is crying need 
for change in the educational system. PAS cannot be effective 
unless the teachers consider it for their development* It 
should become an iiistrument for development of institution 
and improvement of educational system, > 

Status c-f the teacher is to be defended but status is 
not something that can be demanded as a matter of right. The 
NCT report states that ’’the teachers status is something that 
can be won by teachers through competence and hard disciplined 
work and unwavering commitment". Personal development, 
acquisition of new knowledge, development of practical skill 
of teaching and building team work go hand in hand with 
personal and institutional development. PAS should be an 
instrument to understand relatively the effort made in this 
direction. Similarly academic freedom is to be defended 
but there is a need to clarify what it is. Academic freedom 
can be considered as the right of the citizen to seek the 

to others, the right to question, to 


truth and pass it on 
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discover’ and disseminate knowledge useful to the society. 

The price of academic freedom is vigilence against deterioratioi 
of standaras. x-kS oe an instrument in reducing the 
deterioration of standards. 


Conditions for Effective Implementation 


For proper implementation of PAS for teachers,work 

climate in which not only the teachers but every other category 

in the hierarchy, is motivated to do his work conscientiously 

and evaluated is necessary. The effort directed solely for 

staff development is ill spent if not accompanied by an equal 

concern to improve the structures and procedures in the 

educational system. The teacher should get an opportunity 

to c .ercise his creativity and professional ability to improve 

the teaching-learning environment. Evaluation without giving 

weightage to the specific situation oi an' institution may not 

ch. desired result. Political will is essential 

for bringing, about such a desired change in the educational 
sys tern• 


The is very much linked with these measures and 
also the operation, of incentlve/reward (monetary and 
nonmonetary) system which motivates the teacher and provides 
opportunities for self development compatiable with his 
aptitude, competence,and interest. 
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2, Present Situation 

Every state in our country has a system of inspection 
and supervision* Conduct rules are also prescribed. Very 
often government servants' conduct rules are made applicable 
to teachers also. Some states have framed separate conduct 
rules which havo clauses like ’an attitude of simple living and 
high thinking', mannerly conduct, sweet disposition etc. 

The educational administration Survey conducted by 
NIEPA in 1975 gives some indication of the nature of the 
teacher evaluation. In many states, there is no proper 
teacher evaluation after they are selected to a post. The 
confidential report which is applicable to government servant 
is made applicable to the teachers also. Wherever the teachers 

j 

are evaluated, it is mostly based on examination results, 
the impressions (^f the Head of the institution and the 
impressions of the inspector who occasionally visits 'the 
institution for one or two days. In one state, the headmaster 
appraises the classroom performance of teachers by visiting 
their classes and noting his,observation in the log books. 

The inspector also records his opinion at the time of inspectioi 
There is insistance oh preparation of unit plans at the 
beginning of the year* Broadly this is the approach in all 
states. But it is being enforced with varying degrees of 

p' 

looseness. 
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~ absence of reward system which will motivate 
teacher to perform more effectively 

a fear that appraisal data could be used for 
punitive purposes instead of formative purposes. 

4« New System 

Any performance appraisal system should lead to the 
development of individual teachers and institutions and should 
contribute to improvement of quality and better performance 
by students. Such a system should enable the teacher to 
perform the variety of roles expected of him. The role of 
the teacher is crucial in regenerating the educational system* 
The major question is how to create conditions in which the 
teacher will be able to put in his best and how objectively 
his performance can be assessed eliminating prejudices. A 
well conceived staff development programme and a reward 
system should be part of PAS. There is an urgent need for 
introduction of such a performance appraisal scheme. 

The NPE states that »a system of teacher evaluation 
will be created and reasonable opportunities of promotion to 
the higher grade provided. Norms of accountability will 
be laid down with incentives for good performance and 
disincentive for non-perfprmances”, 
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Teacher Performance 

The performance of teacher in an institution depends 
upon the physical facilities available in the institution, 
organisational climate for creative work, staff development 
programmes, selection policies and the system of rewards and 
incentives. The competence of the individual, knowledge, 

commitment and attitude towards work should be able to find 

1 

expression in the environment in vifhich he is working. 

Performance of an individual is a match between the 
competence and the opportunity’available to translate his 
competence into creative work. However, the institutional 
situation remaining the same, a relative understanding of 
the performance of different teachers may be possible by PAS. 

are 

The institutions in our country/ working under varying 
conditions and at different levels of infrastructural facilities. 
They can be broadly classified as under;- 

- ' Institutions very much deficient in physical 

facilities and improvement of quality is almost 
.impossible without minimum level physical facilities 

“ Institutions where minimum facilities are available 
‘ but the processes involved are defective. Additional 
V input may not improve the situation much without ' 


improving the processes 



~ Institutions where trained teachers and physical 
facilities are available but institutional climate 
for creative work, team work, setting goals of 
development and planning and management of education 
etc,are to be strengthened 

Institutions where physical facilities and 
organisational climate are available 

Since the teachers are working in different situations 
and conditions, assessing on a common yardstick may not do 
justice to the teachers. The improvement brought about in 
their own environment and the effort each one is putting to 
bring about improvement.in the situation may be a better 
measure of the capabilities of the teacher, Usually evaluation 
is based on performance of the students in the examinations. 
But the examination result is dependent on the process the 
students were subjected to earlier, the opportunities for 
professional improvement of the teacher,etc.,Results in the 
examination or improvement in the examination result brought 
about can be one of the factors of assessment. 

Development of teachers'incentives and rewards, and 
opportunities for development of their competence are 
important for successful implementation of PAS. Rewards in 
terms of recognition and appreciation of good performance 
and honouring a dedicated teacher 


can also be an incentive 
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4. The Proposed System 

4.1 Objectives! 

The objective of the PAS is enhancement and development 
of professional competence of the teacher which will serve 
the larger interests of the teacher, the student and the 
institution. The NPE recommends that the performance appraisal 
system should be : 

a. Open 

b. Data Based and 

c. Participative 

It should also be development oriented >and simple in 
operation. 

4.2 Can Taach'ig be E,valuated ? : 

Often a doubt is raised as to whether it is possible 
to evaluate good teaching. In research, the candidate prepares 
a paper or a thesis based on the data he has collected. All 
these are presented as evidence in support of his work and 
conclusions. It is open to others to differ from him.and 
question the evidence and data presented by him and suggest 
other methods and offer suggestions and criticisms. The 
same procedure can be adopted in the assessment of teaching 
as well. The teacher can produce any material or data as 
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evidence in support of his work as a teacher* The materials 
can include course plan^ handoutSs audio-visual aids developed 
or used^ publications, results in the examinations or any 
other material th'e teacher would like to produce as evidence. 
His superiors and colleagues can study the data and evidence 
produced and offer their comments, suggestions and criticism. 
The data and information collected from students can be 
supporting or corroborative evidence. The data collection 
may be on the followihg points i 

a. What was the plan of action 
bi How much of the plan could be implemented 
c. What are the result of his work plan 
di What do others think about it 

4.3 Multiple Role of the" Teacher 

I 

Every report on education has emphasised the multiple 
role the teacher is expected to perform. Some of these roles 

are listed below and the teacher can be assessed on these 
majoj? spheres of work; 

a. Teaching in classroom situation 

b. Preparation of reading materials, handouts and 
publications development of laboratory tests, etc. 

c. Innovative practices in educational process 
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d* Extension work and building a bridge between 
community and institution 

e. Participation in the management of education and 
student services. 

Individual Work Plan ' 

The NCT report recommends that it is necessary to maintain 
a continuous record of a teachers work - teaching, research, 
development of reading material, extension and administration. 

The report recommends that s 

1 . Every teacher may be requested to prepare an annual 
plan of his work and submit it to the Head of the 
institution before the year commences and may also 
be circulated to the students as well- 

2. Maintenance of record of the all sided contribution 
of teachers! this can be done most effectively by 
the teacher himself. It is suggested that every 
teacher should maintain a register in which he 
records his activities of each working day. 

3, It is the responsibility and duty of the head of 
the institution to monitor the progress of work in 
terms of the time frame provided by the annual plan. 



The above recommendations can be used with advantage* 

A teacher may ask for assessment in any or every one of the 

roleslisted earlier. He is being assessed with reference to 

his own work plan submitted at the end of previous year and 

also on the report of implementation of his work plan at the 

end of the academic year. The feed back information can be 

Collected from students also about the implementation of the 

work plan and the benefit they have derived from it* The 

data collected from students may be for corroborative purposes 

rather than evaluative purposes. The questionnaire may be 

framed accordingly. The teacher may evaluate himself. The 

Head of the institution on the basis of the work plan and 

strategies 

its implementation/submitted by the teacher, the corroborative 
data collected from the students?and his own assessment and 
understanding may rate the teacher in the form given in 
Appendix I., 

i 

The inspector on the basis of available data and on 
the basis of the assessment may also record his rating. ^ 

Ratings by the peer group can also be considered wherever it 
is possible. 

Weightage 


The different tasks to be performed by the teachers 3 -^ 
not of equal importance. The varied talents of the teachers 
are utilised for the development of the students and improvement 



of the institution. The primary task of the teacher in the 


school system is effective teaching and a weightage of 40 

material 

percent fot teaching, 20^ for prefiaration of reading/and 15?^ 
work, 

for innovative / making a total of l'b% weightage to academic 
activities and the balance for other type of activities* The 
weightage given to different activities is only a suggestion 
and will have to be discussed widely before accepting it. 
)?eriodic review of the weightage may also become' necessary.' 

A schematic arrangement of the PAS system is given below*. 


Formulation of Institutional 
Goals and objectives 


Formulation of Individual 
work plan 


Work plan and data 
collecting from 
teacher about 
implementation 


Data collection by 
Head of the Insti¬ 
tution about 
implementation 


Data from students 
about effective 
implementation of 
work plan 


Rating by the teacher 

Rating by peers if 
attempted 


Rating by Head of Institution 
Rating by Inspector 


The ratihg from each task to be transferred to the 
work plan of the individual (Appendix I), self—rating and 
ratings by others are entered in appropriate columns. The 



aggregated rating will have to be arri/ed at by multiplying 
each rating by the weightage assigned to the task ^thereby 
computing the weighted average which will be the rating 
assigned to a teacher in a particular year. 

Within each institution PAS Committees may be constituted! 
to advisie the Head of the institution on actions related 
to rewards and staff development programmes. 

Incentives and Rewards 

The PAS is for improving the performance of the teacher&j 
for the purpose of promoting the guality and excellence in 
education. Incentives and rewards for good performance are 

i 

essential for motivating the teachers. At present a limited 
number of state and central government awards are the only 
recognition the teachers get. A large number of non-monetary 
rewards like recognition of good performance and honouring 
dedicated teachers are to be introduced. Best teacher of the 
school for the year should be rewarded suitably and monetary re% 
atleast for the best teacher of the institution is very 
much desirable^ 


Performance appraisal of 
and other Officers 


the 


of the Institution 


All the officers concerned with the educational 
process should be evaluated objectively by suitable methods 
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Thb role to be performed by the heads of institutions and 
district officers will be different from that of the teachers. 
The teaching role of the head of the institution may be 
evaluated in the same way as other teachers* Leadership role, 
management capacity etc, are to be assessed separately* 

Strategy for Implementation 

The introduction of a system of performance appraisal 
for teachers is an important step^and state and central 
government should be committed to it* State level and national 
level workshops are to be organised for improving the proposed 
scheme* The teacher^ organisation should also be involved 
in the discussion for better acceptability* The schemeiwith 
improvements suggested by national workshops should be tried 
in selected institutions. Orientation programmes for the 
staff, of these institutions are to be organised. Data to be 
collected from these pilot trials can be utilised for 
improving the scheme and for avoiding mistakes. The scheme 
can be extended to more areas as well as gain more experience. 
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APPENDIX -I 

WORK PLAN 

.. .. School . 


Role Tasks. Period Team, Welfare 

of Members 
Acti¬ 
vity 



Apraisal rating Inspec- 

Self Head of 

the insti- 
,_tutipn^__ ^ 


Aggr$ 

gatirt 


9. 


1 .Teaching 1,1 


40 


1 .2 


1 .3 


1 *4 

2,Prepar~ 2.1 
ation 
of 

teaching 

material 

etc. 


2.2 


20 


3.Inno“ 3,1 
vative 
practices 

3.2 


15 


4«Extension 
Wtrk 4*1 




4.2 


10 


5.Parti- 5.1 

cipation 
in Manage¬ 
ment 


5,2 


6.Any other6.1 
important 
work 

A Q 

Individual 


10 


Hoad of the InsTi^tT 


on 


Inspector 
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PERFORMANCE APPRASIAL FOR CLASS ROOM TEACHING 


By s tudents •“ anonymous 

0* Never 1, Rarely 2, Sometimes 3» Frequently 4. Alwavs 


S.No. 


Item 


Rating Scale Remarks 


0 ,1 2 3 


1 . Communication effective 


2. Chalk board work systematic 


, Student interest maintained 


Course work completed according cO 
plan 


Homework/assignment, examined and 
resumed within reasonable time 


Engages classes punctually 


7* Questions posed in the class 


8 . Students froo to raise doubts 


9. Teaching methods effective 


10, Student participation in classes 
ensured 
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PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL FOR CLASS ROOM TEACHING 
To be used by self/peers/experts 

0* Very poor 1» Poor 2* Satisfactory 3*Good 4»F.xcellent 


S.No. 


Item^"' 


Rating Scale Remarks 

_ ^ 2 3 4 


1« Teaching method effective 

2ii Students attentive 

3. Rapport with students 

4. Content broken into small bits 
to enable students to learn 
step by step 

5. Students asked doubts 

6 . Teacher asked questions 

7. Did the replies show clarity of 
understanding 

8 . Students interest sustained 

9. Home work assessed regularly 

10. Guidance given for improving 
understanding^ 

11. Communication effective 

12. Planning of the lesson done 


F. ST/E12 






NATIONAL SYMPn^grilM 



niLEjQF^P^m: "POSITIVE ’PROCESSES OF LEARNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN - AN EXPERIf-^ENT 
V'JITH ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS" 


Narendra Singh"'^ 


INTRODUCTION 

The one area of science that has long been considered 
to hold the key to child centred education is the psychology 
of learning and development. It is said that learning is 
basic to the development of a child. It can make him a 
athelete from a fragile structure, can produce the miser and 
the philanthropist, the bigot, and the patriot. In short, 
learning influences a child’s life at every turn, accounting 
in part for the best and worst of human beings. All the 
above is intended to show that some very firmly established 
personality characteristics and character are by and large 
based on learning and patterns of devalopment at earliest 
stages of children's growth. In and out of school, learning 
and development are the major forces in almost every aspect 
of human life. 


* Shri Narendra Singh is a Lecturer in the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counselling and Guidance, 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi. He conducts courses for teacher 
educators in the domains of Learning and Development. 
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4 child's learning . epends on maturation and 
maturation is an important concept in development. It, in 
conjuction with teaching, is the key to learning. The 
teachers need to know when there is tjuff^cient maturation 
for teaching certain concepts. Not only do the rates of 
development vary from child to child tut there is inter- 
relationship between different aspects of development. 
Intellectual development is affected by physical development ^ 
for exaniple^a child cannot learn to write untill he has 
acquired the motor skill to hold and manipulate a pen or 
pencil. Learning and development go together and both are 
continuous processes* and the understanding and the 
application of their positive processes in actual class room 
setting can play a significant role in child centred 
education. 

NEED : 


Our hope has been that with the development of a 
science of learning^the children would be able to learn and 
develop more in less time than was ever'possible in the 
past. Unfortunately, it could not be donef/'due tc the 
inadequacy of the teacher involved in the management of 
class room setting because a teacher teaches a subject and 
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not tho child* His teachin.'' is subject and curriculum 
centred and not child csntred» A teacher uses the 
traditional technLc|UGS oT teaching including corporal 
punishment. He neither pays any attention to individual 
differences that eocist among children nor to variety of 
content and subject. A teacher is confined to a textbook 
only and insists on serial reproduction and recall and has 
practically no idea of the child's make-up* He paces 
learning according to his own convenience and gives hardly 
any feedback* The teacher does not act as a inhibiting 
person. Moreover, teacher training curricula does not 
include clear practices of teaching and learning based on 
well known scientific practices included in classical 
conditioning, operant conditioning, problem solving and 
insight learning. A traditional teacher's teaching 
includes many arbitrary and stereo-typed practices such as 
emphasis on roto learning, which is unscientific and also 
harmful for child's learning. 

Realising that the child is the centre and the 
pivot of education and teachers are unable to give him 
maximum benefit, National Policy on Education (1956) 
especially emphasises investment in the development of the 
child and improvement of teacher's training. Recognising 
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the holi'^tic nature of chile’ viz. physical? social? mental 
and emotional, child's education is receiving and will 
further receive high priority. A new thrust on elementary 
education has emphasised the improvement in the quality 
of education. Preservice and in-service training has been 
made mandatory for teachers and adequate training reserves 
are under the provision to promote efficiency and effectiveness 
of the teaching staff, 

OBJECTIVES ; 

The training programme fulfills the following objectives 

f 

1 • To acquaint the teachers, teacher-educators and 

educational authorities with various aspects of 
child's personality and their relevance for effective 
teaching-learning. 

To enable them to understand the factors that 
inbihit or facilitate learning and development. 

To improve existing practices at elementary and 

secondary level to facilitate learning. 

elementary and secondary 

To enable they1:eachers help solve different problems- 
educational or psychological related with learning 
and development of children: 
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5. To help teachers to r'pdy specific problems and 
to suggest solutions for further research. 

6. To evolve a nucleus of learning and development 
experts to extend and propogate teaching learning 
strategies. 

T• To bring about Qualitative improvement in child 

centred education through teaching-learning process. 

COURSE CONTENT ; 

7» t r w mM* mi 

1 • An elementary level course covering development 

a 

during 6-11 years and/secondary level course focusing 
on adolescent period. 

The emphasis is mainly on how development from 
early stages to adole cence has rele\/ance for 
effective teaching and learning. All kinds of 
learning - verbal, motor, physical, emotional and 
social are covered. 

2. Learning programmes and strategies for teaching 

course content at the primary and secondary school 
level are discussed. 
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3m Principles of associa'ion learning, verbal, 

behavioural, operant and classical conditioning 
and insight learning ai'o discussed, 

4, Motivation and Reinforcement. 

5, Socio-cultural factors affecting learning, 

6 , Some problems of classroom behaviours related with 
learning are discussed such as study-habitsj 
reading-writing, discipline, copying etc. 

Based on the course content, there are some of the 
positive processes for better learning which the teachers 
should keep in mind for class-room teaching and organising 
learning activities. In brief, these are discussed in 
the following pages, 

1 , Age I — Age plays an important role in learning. A 
child taught music at an early stage of growth 
learns better than the adult or old. Language and 
arithmetic are learnt easily by the child. Some 
psychologists contend that after a certain age it 
becomes difficult for a person to learn. Thorndike's 
experiments have established that mental development 
does not stop at the age of 16 or 18 years. The 
power of learning is on the increase upto the ago 
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of 23 • Tho progress seoms to bo halting after 
40. Thorndike, on the basis of certain experiments 
says that up to tho age between 13 and 20 the 
learning proceeds raoidly and remains stagnant 
till the age of 25 and a slov\/ decline sots in 
thereafter continuing upto 35, and its speed gets 
a bit accelerated upto the age of 4b and beyond. 

The causes as to why the learning ability 
declines with the growing age have not boon correctly 
ascertained. Some of the reasons that the psycho¬ 
logists advance to explain this phenomenon are : 
defective working of nervous system, lack of 
enthusiasm, mental fatigue and aversion. 

Till late, many people regarded childhood as 
an ideal age to learn and memorise new things. This 
belief has, however been refuted by recent 
experiments. There is no age in one's life when 
one becomes unfit for further learning. It may 
bo that speed of learning at one time may be better 
than at the other. Children* s minds are not 
burdened with worldly problems and they possess 
more flexible nervous system • Therefore, they 
learn some of the school subjects more rapidly than 
the adults can do. Learning tends to be'dynamic and 
can be started at any age in life* 
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ThG iclGa that mental capacities are determined 
by rigid age-related limits is not supported by 
evidence. Takey for ejcarnpley 'stage' theory advanced 
by Piaget, According to this theory, the structures 
in the brain underlying the mental operations which 
are necessary for reasoning, learning, and solving 
problems advance through a series of stages. That 
IS to say, developmental change occurs in steps like 
moving up a staircase as opposed to proceeding 
along a steady upward slope. According to some 
developmental psychologists, a child's achievements 
are limited by the stage he has reached. 

Opposing this view is a large body of evidence 
showing that young children can learn many things 
without being within age - related limits called 
stages of development. Charles Brainerd(1977) and 
Margaret Donaldson (1978) advance the evidence 
which is against the Jiagetian concept, 

» 

Although the contribution of Piaget to our 
understanding of child development is still very 
highly regarded, many psychologists now believe 
that the progress of young children with regard to 
learning and other mental 


processes is not so 
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closely linked to .-xxed stages as followers of 
Piaget hove claimed. Thus i,je is an important 
factor for better learning and not a rigid limit 
for it. 

2* Pltysical and Mental Health!- It is necessary for 

a child to have good physical and mental health 
for better learning. If the health is poor, the 
senses will not function prooerly. Ill health 
kills interest in learning and the learner is 
tired easily# Some psychologists hold the view 
that a child of average intelligence learns 
proportionately more than the one with sharper 
intelligence. The reason is that the class 
teaching is arranged in accordance with the needs 
of average student’. So the students with sharp 
intelligence have little interest in them. 
Stevenson, Parker and Wilkinson (l97b) and Jenson 
(1978) also noted that the correlations between 
intelligence and learning were very low (+.14). 
The reason is that one kind of learning may have 
less success on the other forms of learning. 
Playing football and programming computers are 
two skills that depend heavily on learning. But 



being good at one does not lead to high levels of 
performance on the other skills. Therefore, 
intelligence as well as soundness of physical and 
mental health of the children should be given due 
consideration in organising learning activities. 

Environment;~ Environment affects learning to a great 
extent. If the school is situated in a dirty 
environment with a lot of noise and no provision for 
fresh air, children will be in no mood to learn • 

That is why schools are set up in open places. 
Otherwise for want of requisite amount of oxygen ^ 
mind gets tired and one feels dull and drowsy. It 
Che Iinds studying difficult in hot woathor • Therefore 
study hours are reduced during the summer season» 

A factory or cinema in the vicinity of the school 
may also spoil the atmosphere. Although it is true 
that children's learning is influenced by the 
outside environments, yet thoir learning may depend, 
on many other factors which are concerned with 
individual development such as perceptual sensitivity, 
personality, temperament, and family background 
especially mother's interaction. 
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Practice/Rehearsal/Repetition/Hevision/Drilling;- 
In order to make satisfactory piogress in learning? 
it is necessary to practise tho material to be 
learnt. The time for practice should be neither 
too long nor too short. It has been established by 
experiments that half an hour is the ideal time to 
be given for maximum benefit. Mind does not get 
tired with-in this span of time. Some oersons 
suggest daily exercises of short duration. Without 
proper practice, things learnt once can not be 
retained permanently* Rules of grammer'for exainpaie 
should be practised in Essay writing. The time 
devoted for practice depends on age, subject and 
meth,<^ of learning which a learner adopts to fulfill 

the target. 

Interests- Interest is another factor in learning. 
Nothing can encourage the child if he lacks interest 
in the subject. An internal urge for learning is 
necessary. It is this urge which activates, a child 
to attain the goal. The interest of a child is 
related to his desire and aim. The teacher, therefore 
should ascertain the interest and ability of a child 
prior to planning his instructional strategy. 
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6 . Comprehension;- The ability to learn from written 
materials is among the most important of all the 
skills taught at school. There are close ties 
between learning, reading and comprehension or 

i 

understanding. Existing knowledge is most important 
for a learner because it helps him to understand 
new material. It is also proved by experiments that 
meaningful material is easily learnt than non~sense 
syllables or unmeaningful material. Learning 
becomes easy, effective and permanent when the 
learner proceeds from known to unknown. Whenever 
students fail to understand the material to be 
learnt it becomes the duty of the teacher to explain 
and remove the difficulties and help in the 
comprehension of the material (orose, poem, arithmatic 
or any subject) to be learnt. 

7. Motivation and Reinforcement;- Motivation is the 
key to successful learning and teaching, and without 
motivation - whether primary or secondary - learning 
does not take place. The primary drives of 
exploration, curiosity and manipulation must be 
guided along socially aporoved channels in order to 
reach a desired goal which is satisfying to the child. 
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The level of attair lent required must be adjusted 
by the teacher to the individuals ability and 
levels of aspiration which are often related to 
the child’s past experience of success or failure 
in school. Knowledge of result is important and 
should be given to the class as soon as possible? 
and in general rewards are most effective than 
punishment and help to establish a more stable 
emotional climate in the classroom. Success is 
essential and needs to be emphasised and not 
f allure• 

Study Habits;- A school going child should have 
good study habits in order to have better learning. 
Some of the important components of study habits 
aro a definite purpose, proper place for study, 
favourable physical conditions to concentrate on 
mental activity, a definite time schedule, brief 
well organised notes, method of silent recitation and 
use of whole vs part method as per need, and the 
habit of summarizing and reviewing the learning 
material. The teacher should be well acquainted 
with the study rules. Only then can he give proper 
guidance in study practices to the children. 
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9. Audio-visual Aids;- The use of audio-visual aids is 

recommended in class room teaching because such 

materials are quite helpful in learning» They supply 

a concrete basis for conceptual thinking and give 

rise to meaningful concepts of words enriched by 

meaningful associations. Some of the important 

audio-visual aids are - radio, television, motion 

pictures, excursions, field-trips, tape recordings^ 

and 

news papers charts, and posters/maps and graphs. 

Every good teacher should make use of those nids to 
benefit the learner, 

10, Modern Teaching;- A teacher can facilitate better 
learning and benefit the children if he uses modern 
teaching techniques in class room situations. Teachers 
should always remember that bookishness is a thing of 
past. Now a days, the child is placed on the pedestal 
of glory. Instead of large ^'Tasses, inadequate 
equipment, cramming for examinations and use of corporal 
punishment, the new methodology encourages small 

class room ,teaching associative learning with a habit 
of summarising and reviewing the learning material, 
abeyance of corporal punishment, active perception, 
thinking and participation of learners in the 
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class room# The modern teaching-learning process 
emphasises the learner^ guides the learner and 
promotes child's development* Modern teaching 
requires a high degree of flexibility and 
adaptability a- beyond the mechanical application 
of step by step procedures. A child must be 
actively involved in learning and it is the 
teacher's duty and responsibility to activate him. 

NE.T.HQP QLOG Y; ' 

The nature of the training courses organised for 
elementary and secondary teacher educators has been that of 
participatory one. That there is always an active 
participation and group discussion between participants 
and Resource {3orsons in class room. There are lectures 
on course content by jlcsource gjersons followed by group 
discussions, practical work and assignments. Field visits 
and educational tours are also arranged. In the end, 
there is always an evaluation of the programme by the 
participants which is found useful for feedback and immediate 
follow up of the programme. The Department of Educational 
Psychology, Counselling and Guidance has been organising such 
short term training course for the teacher educators in the 
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is 

Country ©v©x sine© 1980—81 Bud/trying to covGr the clientale 
in a phased manner. 

PROGNOSTIC EF F ECT ; 

In the follow up of the training courses particioantshave 
alv/ays expressed their satisfaction with regard to the 
course contents methodology, management, duration and utility 
of the program. The courses have been very popular and 
had to be repeated in a few states on demand from the field. 

It is reported by the participants that during their 

teacher 

/training many new ideas, concepts and techniques wore not 
to them. 

known/ A traditional teacher without this knowledge feols 
inadequate. Such inservice training courses are in fact the 
need of the time and aro essential for the improvement in 
teaching-learning in class room settings, 

A manual is under preparation for elementary teacher 
educators on their demand which will act as a ready—recknor 
for them and benefit the child. 

CONCLUSION 


Our teachers are inadequate to give maximum benefit 
to the child. Their teaching is curriculum centred rather 
than child centred. Defective teaching methods have a 
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direct bearing on Child's Ir irning and development and 
results in failure, under-achievement, copying, dropout, 
wastage and stagnation and day-to-day disciplinary problems. 
Thoroforo, teachers need improvement in their knowledge 
and toaching-learnlng strategies to be applied in actual 
class room settings. 

Our long experience of working with teachers, teacher 
educators of primary and secondary level is with regard to 
the inadequacy and inappropriateness of their standards and 
teaching methods. Teachers need continuous training to 
update themselves. Teacher education, therefore, will 
remain a continuous process in future in order to bring 
improvement in child-ccntred-education. 
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TITLU of PxAP^R I APPLICATION OF BFHAVIOUR MODIFICATION TECHNIQUES 

IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL/CLASE ROOM SETTINGS - 

71^7 experiment 


S.P.Sinha* 

I 1 ' 


In troduc blon 


National Policy on Education (1986) has emphasized 

that Child-Centred and activity based process of learning 

should bcj adoptt?d at the elementary stage. It has recommended 

that the child-ccntred approach should build the academic 

programmr'S and school activities around the child. By making 

elementary education child-centred, wo would be introducing 

a long awaited reform in educational system. The most important 

aspect of this reform will be to make education a joyful, 

' ♦ ! 

invontivi’ and satisfying learning activity rather than a system 
of rote and eVu'''rloso authoritarian instruction. Behaviour 
modification techniques which evolved from the principles 
of learning parhicularly from classical and operant conditioning 
are powerful techniques geared towards individualizing classroom 
instruqtion and making it child-centred. 


In activity based learning, teachers are expected 
to generate relevant activities for Individual child which 

are relevan t ^^ 
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personal/ and social developmant., growth of national integration, 
formation of moral and value based character, formal development 
of skills needed to make iridi 't ’'uals productive and useful 
citisens, 

Behaviour models of learning and instruction have their 
origins in the classical conditioning experiments of Pavlotj- 
(1927), the work of Thorndike on reward learning (1913), and 
studies of Watson and his associates, who applied Pavlovian 
principles to the psychological disorders of human beings. 

The impetus for these recent applications comes primarily 
from the publication of two works? B.F. Skinner's Science 
and Human Behaviour in 1952 and Wolpe's Psychotherapy by 
Reciprocal Inhibition in 1958, Skinner argues that human 
behaviour can be unuerstood in terms of the principles of 
operant conditioning, "and Wolpe stresses the role of classical 
conditioning in clian^j-iiy human .uavio’ar. Wolpe's influence 
also stems from his d'eeeriptions Sf^naific therapeutic 
procedures for dealing with human problems ’(for example, in 
systematic desensitization), 

With the development of Skinner and Wolpe's works, 
educators began to employ behavioural techniques in school 
settings. For some types of learners these are standard 
procedures. Autistic and retarded youngsters who previously 
had made no progress in language development and social learning 
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are now trninable/ and in som® situations, they are able to 
mix with so-called normal individuals. Milder forms of 
learning problems also have yielded to behaviour models. 

Thi^re has been an impressive amount of research 
demons hratiriQ the effectiveness of behavioural techniaues with- 
a wide range of problems, from snake phobias to social-skills 
deficits, behavioural problems, and test anxiety. It also 
indicates that these procedures can be used effectively in 
group settings and by lay people. We believe that behaviour 
theory prosontly offers many procedures that are extremely 
useful to school teachers. 

Behaviour modification is a process in which some 
observable bohrsviour is changed, by the systematic application 
of techniques that are based on learning theory such as 
operant and counter-conditioning. According to the principle 

I 

of operant conditioning, once a behaviour has been manifested 
the probability U'lat it i/il 1 occur again can be strengthened 
or decreased by additional responses in the environment. 

Thus, if a small child sees a chair in the room (stimulus) 

points to it and utters the word chair (response behaviour) 

the child is responding to external forces. If after saying 

the word chair, the child's mother, gives a kiss or toffee 

and repeats 'chair* that is alright (reinforcing stimuli), 

the child is likely to say this word again (response behaviour). 
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This example illustrates the basic behavioural notion that 
behaviour is acquired through external variables that serve 
either as the original stimulus or as the reinforcing stimulus. 
Thus behaviour can be accounted for in terms of the external 
variables. If the preceding conditions (original stimulus) 
or reinforcing conditions can be changed then behaviour can 
be changed. 

The principle of counter-conditioning is sDightly 
different! in counter conditioning, a new behaviour that is 
incompatible with the old behaviour is substituted, such as 
relaxation for anxiety. From behavioural point of view, 
learning means bringing behaviour under environmental control. 
Learning to play the harmoniam (the behaviour) is under the 
control of the printed music (the sbimulus). 

Behaviour modification differs radically from 
traditional psychodynamic thought because it concentrates 
on the behaviour itseif, and not on some underlying cause 
inaccessible to modification: Practitioners of behaviour 
techniques have devised several ways of observing and measuring 
behaviour which can be used by most teachers. They are of tho 
opinion that maladaptive behaviours are loarned behaviours 
and these can be changed by manipulating the stimulus conditions 
In the environment (operant principles) or by substituting the 
behavioural response (counter-conditioning). 
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Tl'* * fippllcritlon of oxporlmentally estatalishad psycho— 
log-icdl principles ho the altering pf responses is called 
behaviour mod i nontion. it is poncerned with the variables 
that are currf'ntly maintaining the subject's behaviour and 
these behaviours can be altered. Probably the greatest 
advantag'"' oT behaviour modification is that it does not 
require a one-to-one relationship between the behaviour 
modification who establishes the procedure and the subject. 

The behaviour modifier can train teachers to carry out program 
in class room and parents to implement the program in homes 
to deal effoctivoly with children. They can also train 
individuals to alter thoir own behaviours. Many of the 
procedures can bo utilized by a single behaviour modifier on 
large grouos of pc'"' lo at one time. 

Need of Behaviour Modification in school/cla ss -room settings; 

The behavioural problems of children generally lead 
to disturbance in the classroom climate and deterioration 
in overall academic routine of the school. Darwin Dorr, a 
noted behaviour modifier points to the evidence that some 
form of emotional behaviour maladjustment exists between 30% 
to 10°u of the school children and these problems may continue 
to adulthood if not treated ‘or corrected in the early 
years (Darwin, D, 1972') ■ 



The role of teachers is not merely to transmit a 
body of knowledge and skill prescribed in the curriculum 
but also corr'^ct malndjustive behaviour and develop desirable 
values and attitudes. Information available in the area of 
behaviour modification is likely to be of great use ■ to 
classroom teachers. Qualified behaviour modifiers are in 
very short supply. Hence, there is need for making classroom 
teachers aware of the theory and practices of behaviour 
modification techniques in the classroom settings. 

New and inexperienced teachers in the beginning 
feel diffident as to how they can control their classroom 
and behaviours of the children assigned to them. It is 
quite likely that the methods and techniques they use in 
trying to manage these children may in fact turn out to be a 
case where they actually are encouraging undesirable class¬ 
room behaviour without knowing or by accident, Thnough proper 
training and supervised practices in applying behavioural 
techniques, the teacher may gain or regain control over 
children, 

In the teaching learning situation the most important 
role is that of elementary school teachers. They have a 
key role in forming and shaping tho behaviour of the children. 
Teachers and teacher-educators do not work ds stimulator a.nd 
also they know little about stimulations and responses. It is 
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also wirl.‘ly Vu-^lieved th^'^t poor achievemont, wastage and 
stagnation of olrm^ntary school children are due to the 
f^'ct that to-rivrs aro quite unaware of the-scientific 
techniques of I'ohaviour management of tho class-room 
situations, 

Thosr rhortcomings cam bo overcome by orienting 
elnmontary roijool tcarhers in the principles and techniques 
of behaviour t(K.’hnolooy in general and behaviour modification 
techniques r^'lnting to classroom management in particular 
which will make tc'achlng learning situation of the elementary 
lovel more effective and motivatino. 

For the purpose of wholesome development of youngsters, 

an orientation programme in the techniques of behaviour 

modification has been undertaken by the Department of Edncational 

Psychology, Counselling & Guidance, Through this programme 

knowledge and skills of behaviour modification techniques 
to 

are extendod/thc elementcary teacher educators, who are vitally 
involved in the pre-service and inservice training of 
elementary teachers, 

Objectivo:- 

To start with, behaviour modification courses were 
conducted for higher lovel personnel drawn from university 
departments of Education and Psychology. L?>ter on, it was 
proposed that this course should be extended to the elementary 



level te"'chGr educators. Since no such courses were ever 
undertaken by any educational institutions of the country 
it was felt that exposure to such programmes at elementary 
level was needed particularly to tackle the problem of 
maladjustive classroom behaviour of children and the alarming 
rate of their drop-out and stagnation. 

The courses for elementary teacher educators were 
started in the-year 1983~S4 with the following main objectives 

"To train elementary teacher educators as resource 
persons at the State level who may organise training cours'~\s 
for elementary school teachers in the application of behaviour 
modification techniques in their respective command areas." 

Target Groups- 

(a) To orient 25 to 30 elementary teacher educators 
of each state who may have attended the Enrichment 
Course on Li_arning and Development conducted ]jy 
Department of Educational Psychology, Counselling 
and Guidance or have requisite information in basic 
principles of learning and reinforcement in a ten day 
course in the application of behaviour modification 
in school and classroom settings. 
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' (p) To orgonisvj two courses in a year in two 

difforont st-atis with a view to cover all the 
st''t''-r in courpo oC'timo, 

Contents of the Training Mo d ules i 

Parti'"'Inants have been introducoci to a variety 
o£ If’firninq oxporienc'^s through theory lectures and imparted 
extensive l-rnLning in the following aspects of behaviour 
modification techniques. 

(A) Acceloratinq Deslrecl 3ehovio urs 

Dphnviour modification is a process in which some 
observable behaviour is changed by the systematic application 
of techniquc'D that arc based on learning theory and experimental 
research. It repr'^sents a collection of techniques that ccon 
be used by toarhors directly in dealing with problem behaviours 

that arc visi>'.ic rand concrete. 

Tl-ii- proct’dufos or techniques evolving from behaviour 
theory full In to two general cotegoriesi those emphasizing 
tho principJo of onernnt conf’ltloning (uToinner) end 
using principles e£ counter-»Qnditionlng (Wolpe). Operant 
‘ principles stress the role of reinforcemant. Countor- 
ronditloning emphasizes procedures for substituting an 
adaptive for a maladaptive response. 
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The term behaviour modification is used/nferred 
to as contingency management. The relationship between 
the response and the reinfcrc''ment is called contingency 
and when contingency is controlled or managed, we have the 
process of behaviour modification. 


Continge n cy Man a gemen t 

Contingency management, used as a basis for 
organizino the learning environment or for altering the 
behaviour of individuals, consists generally of the same 
procedures! (l) Selection of target behaviour (2) measuring 
of target behaviour (establishing baseline). (3) formulating 
a contingency management program; ( 4 ) instituting the program? 
and ( 5 ) evaluating the program. 


Contingency management model is widely used with 
students who have maior learning and behavioural problems. 

It is based on the operant principle that behaviour is 
influenced by the consequences that follov/. For an operant 

or contingent relationship to be established reinforcing 

riirgecore^rF"^ behaviour is not ^Sforccd,it 

will become extinct. A reinforcec is^a consec^uence that 

increases the probability of a oarticular response. Desirable 

responses can be strengthened through both‘positive and 

negative reinforcements. A reinforcement is positive if its ' 

addition to the environment suoh as a smile, a praise produces 

the adaptive responses, A reinforcement is negative if its 
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removal from the situation following a response produces 
the desirablo behaviour, Programs based on behaviour 
theory ''■mphasize positive reinforcement/ specifically 
discouraging the use of negative or aversive stimuli 
except in rare instances. ' 

We know that for a response to be established, it 
must bo followed by a reinforcement. Depending on the 
purpose, some reinforcement schedules are more advantagsons 
than others. Continuous reinforcement■ is the application of 
reinforcement after every emission of the desirable response. 
Although, it is often inconvenient, continuous reinforcement 
is the quickest way to establish a new behaviour and is ver/ 
useful in the initial learning phases. More than likely, 
reinforcement is intermittent, that is, it occurs reliably 
in relationship to the desirable response either after a 
period of time (interval schedule) or after a certain number 
of desirable responses (ratio schedule). Both types of 
intermittent schedules can be fixed or variable. 

The categories of reinforcement that are used to> 

develop or extinct children's behaviour ares 

(a) Non-verbal reinforcers are like, hugging, kissing, 
smiling, shgwing expression of approval or 
disapproval etc. 
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(b) Social reinforcers are like good, correct, 
fine etc. Not all social reinforcers are 
verbal praise. Facial expressions such as 
wink,nearness to an important person who is 
sharing time and conversation; and physical 
contact such as walking arm in arm or sitting 
on teacher's lap are all rewarding. 

(c) Material rewards can be consumable such as 
candy, toys, picture books, toffee, ice-cream 
etc, 

(d) -Activities reinforcers for children include 
going first, play time, recess, watching 
television^ going atound etc. 

According to behaviour theorists, the most effective 
reinforcement immediately follows a response. Delayed 
reinforcement is much less powerful in modifving behaviour. 
Reinforcement is at the heart of the behavioural model, for 
without it behaviour (response) cannot be brought under 
the control of particular environmental stimuli. 

Contingency management has many uses including 
reducing undesirable behaviours. However, this- model, is 
aXso valuable In developing new behaviour such as adademlc- 
skill, sooial-skill -and self-management skill. Finally 
contingency management is effective in strengthening and 
maintaining existing desirable behaviour. , * 
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Contingen cy Contrac tin g 

The uro of eontingonev oontracting as a behaviour 
mor^ifir-t^ u ■ rhn Inuo m b.rvc^ on n principle deve]oped 
by David Pi tn.irh in rrcma(’k'^ principle iss "A 

bahavi-’Mr < ii P bin i h Lnh rate of ocourrance can be used 
to incr ‘u <■ n beh .viour with a lov/ rate of occurance,*' 

For '-Kamr'l-*, ‘ho child is overactive and moving around. 

Teach^ r oon -isk the child to sit for a few minutes and 
then take liim round. Here gradually the sitting behaviour 
gets rolnforctiri y when it is followed by going round. 

Toachorn use this principle all the time when they give 
students frt>o time after completing their work. 

The advantages of contingency contracting is that 
it is positivo! that is the child takes an active role in 
deciding type and amount of work required. Consequently 
persona} responsibilities are understood by the child. 

Token CfMiio.iiy j 

A token economy is a system of exchange in which 
tangibJu ouch as candy, toys, gold stars, stickers etc. 
are used for rcinforcers in the class room. In the study 
ofloohaviour modification they are earned only after a 
scries of previous reinforcars have been received. Children 
cam tokens that are exchanged for specific reward. Many 
children are not able to function appropriately, if they 
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must wait an extended time for reward. In addition, there 
are some children who have not developed to the level at 
which social rewards alone are satisfactory reinforcers. 

In these cases,the use of a token economy has proved to 
be an effective behaviour change intervention. 

The tokens are usually valueless to the children when 
originally introduced to them. Their value becomes 
apparent as the children learn that token can be exchanged 
for a variety of rewards, such as being first in the 
lunch time, getting 10 minutes of free time, listening to 
phonograph records, watching television and so on. This 
versatility makes the token system superior bo most inter¬ 
ventions . 

In this manner, tokens -become potent reinforcers. 

They can be awarded over a period of time for acceptable 
academic and non academic work. The -ystem allows the 
teacher to structure the learning environment for positive 
reinforcement and to provide immediate feedback to the 
children via tokens. Hence, a moderately well run token 
exchange can promote direct learning regardless of the 
content of the activity. 

The token economy has worked very effectively in 
the classroom. Two reasons for its success are its lack of 
emphasis on competition with others and the^ fact that the 
reward menu provides sufficient variety to prevent bor^ni-,. 
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ToXons tyTiic.?]ly been usoc^ on an individual 

basis. ntudivK r^farding their use nor the entire classroom 
arr' rare, ,,,t no f’-*n bi • prosont‘''r. for various apnropriate 
behaviour -nd with hold for Inappronriate and unacceptable 
behaviour. An imnortant component of a token economy is 
the r< m*'pu^v/hich should bo developed with the 

child or *‘?roup. 


Shaping ; 

Shaping- in the procedure of reinforcing successive 
approximations to some desired terminal behaviour. For 
example, if a child answers in a class but only at a whisper, 
a teacher can praise the child when he answers with just 
a little more volume than usual. Later, the teacher can 
reinforce auswf'jis that are more closely approximate the 
desired terminal behaviour i.e. answering in a manner 
audible to both the teacher and to other students. 

There are two distinct typos of behavioiir shaping 
intorvent4ons; progressive and chain. In the progressive 
shaping intervention, the child is reguired to engage 
in a series o£ steps, each of which is a continuation and 
progression of the previously learned step or steps. Example 
of this intervention are bathing, handwashing, putting on 
sweater or socks and so on. 
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A chain intervention is composed of two or mor-e 
separate and distinct steps or skills that are Learned, 
and combined sequentially to complete a specific task. 

Examples of this intervention are tying shoes, polishing 
shoes, eating, buttoning, clothing and the like. 

Children often need special assistance during the 
steps of the behaviour shayoing intervention. This special 
assistance may be manual or verbal and frequently called 
'prompting'. Prompts may include such activities as 
guiding a child's hand or foot In the completion of a task, 
moving the child's head to gain his attention, talking a 
child through a task by repeated precise verbal instruction 
and providing a verbal model for imitatioh^ 

Although prompts of various kinds may be a necessary 
component of the behaviour shaping intervention Initially, 
they must eventually be eliminated. The gradual elimination 
of prompts is called/'fading", Fading includes the reduction 
of the amount and quality of manual guidance, verbal assistance 

and printed or three, dimensional material used to structure 
on activity. 

M odeling ; 

In modeling, a child is ekposed to one or more other 
individuals actually present (live) or filmed (symbolic), who 
demonstrate behaviours to be initiated by the child. 



Modeling procerlure serves three purposes; 

(n) It helps bhe child to leorn new approprlete behaviour 

(h) It ^'TOvides the child vn.th opportunity to behave in 

a socially approved manner. 

' S 

(c) It cleor^nsos, fear, and anxiety in the child, 

Thf-‘ rroocdurcs associated with modeling rely 

hf'Rvily on other principles of behaviour theory such as 

reinforcomcn h and successive approximation. It is in , 

rare instances that totally new behaviours are acquired 

by modc'linn. For instance, in the treatment of total 

absence oC longungo skill in some children, the modeling 

technique would bo very effectively used to tccquire 

language facility. In this, model performs the desired 

behaviour (making a sound of 'oh') and guides the subject's 

performance, by shaping the mouth into a certain shape for 

the production of 'oh' sound. VThon the child approximates 

the mode led behaviour, he is given a r-'ward and thus the 

desired behaviour is reinforced. However, in certain cases 

the children though capable of a particular behaviour, 

refrain from indulging in it due to (a) fear (b) anxiety 

(c) the behaviour being weakly established and^(d) due to the 
punishing consequences of the behaviour which had led 
to nonvperformance. In such cases, the desired behaviour 

should be facilitated by modeling. For instance, when a 

child is not able to mix with other .children and remains 

t ‘ I 

I aloof, introduce a situation with a,model child to 
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o£ children. Reinforce the model child. Observation 
of this situation would facilitate the movement of the 
child who is withdrawn. It is usually better to expose 
extremely fearful children(phobic) to models who perform 
the same behaviour fearlessly.' 

(B) Decelerating Und es irablo be hav i ours 

There are three basic ways of decreasing the 

frequency of undesired behaviours; (1) extinction-arranging 

that no reinforcement is contingent on the undosired 

behaviour. (2) Punishment-arranging that an aversive 

and 

event is contingent on the undesrred behaviour/(3) Time out. 
Extinction 

The discontinuation or withholding of the reinforcer 
of a behaviour that has previously been reinforcing it is 
called, extinction. This techniaue is most frequently used 
to reduce crying or temper tantrum etc. Normally the parents 
present desired objects or pay attention when children cry or 
show prolonged emotional behaviour. This servos as re inforcers 
to undesirable behaviour and it gets strengthened. To 
extinguish such behaviour children are left to emit 
undesirable behaviour such as crying or temper tantrum 
without reinforcing him that is by not lifting the child. 

The child is neither given his desired objects nor any 
attention paid to him following his undesirable activities. 

This strategy extinguishes the undesirable behaviour. 
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11 iruj>lTrn ■!} t 

)i i- ''rn i’-'torv'-ntion u.'^ecl to '"if^crease or eliminate 
i 3 i., (■' ' ’ i.‘Vini.ir. Tboro aro two r^istinct forms 

of r^in is’irr. ri' r.hah the practitioner can consider for 

lirali -n ’.uth 'luidr-nts. As commonly app] iorl by parents 
1, ' It if p. 1 ; I nni-thrnrnt is the addition of an aversive 

sf-imu In." a; a ronrt rjni’nc 2 oC an unacceptable behaviour, 
rnai rthfm'nt i ' ihir’ form can be eihher physical or 
psycholo'-h-' n . 'lyptnnlos are a spanking (physical punishiri'-nt) 
or a .'if'o I f I i no, cyhr’ v/ork, after school detention, or an 
undefjJrabI ■ .'dflihiontil task (psychological punishment). 


ch,h ’r form of punishment is the subs,traction 
of sornothinq the cbild perceives as desirable. Examples 
are the l-akino av/ay of teJcvision privileges, late 
be^d lirrr hours, freedom to leave the house, or tokens or 

points. 


'n-ic subs traction of previously earned tokens or 
points in tbo tok<^n economy intervention is called response 
cost. In this situation students are informed that not 
only can they earn points for provileges and goods but if 
they exhibit snocifio unacceptable behaviours, they can 
loso points. A specific number of points are substracted from 
the total for each transgression. In a word, the children ate 
punished for exhibiting specific unacceptable behaviour. 
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Punishment by deprivation or response cost is 
generally considered less harmful to the child and a more 
effective intervention than th ■■ addition of physical or 
psychological aversive stimuli. 

Punishment tends to suppress the undesirable behaviour 
rather than extinguish it. This suppression is of short 
duration and frequently the behaviour recur in the absence 
of the punisher. It has been found that when a punished 
behaviour recurs, it usually does so at a rate higher than 
before the punishment was originally inflicted. In some 
cases punishment causes severe emotional problems. 

Punishment, especially harsh physical and psychological 
punishment should be a last resort if it is used at all. 

Time out ; 

Time out is the removal of a child from an 
apparently reinforcing setting to a presumably non-reinforcing 
setting for a specific and limited period of time. This 
is a technique employed to decrease maladaptive behaviour 
and one that is often associated with terms such as 
isolation and seclusion. 

The effectiveness of time-out as an intervention 
is contingent on these factors rcharac ter is tics of the 
individual child; teacher's consistent application of the 
interventions child's understanding of the .rules of time out; 
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*■ of l:ho time-out areas Duration of time-out: 

'Sv-'liMtif Ji rf thn r'ffoctivonopT of the intervention. 


’! HI -'■■1 i- r inun+' huov/ I he charact'^risties of the 
inh'vi'''utl <• ' ■ imn lom'^ntinn a time-out intervention. 

Kur I he -‘f'tJ laqrorcivo, aroup-orientoc^ child, time 

CM I niiy ’/ • 7 . '"i'-rtivo. Duch children want very much 
tr, In' ar'-'iT) -ind attended to by the teacher, 

r^.na qu''n f ly, tiim -out nr ;?> ia not a rcvjarding place for 
tliCfv I v;'•! oliildrfn. Hov'^wer For a withdrawn, oaasive 
aolilar'’’ r> i i d vUiO i;' prone to dav-di-'>ainina, the time-out 
may 1"' i< v;.ir'':tiq mivI tl in i n U;r von tion should be contrain- 
cljcatof:. (''hildr-n m-iy onqat 7 in thoir own little 

world v/h i 1' iti tp.' Mihi> out nroa. 


If 


tJno-MUl. Jj; to bo applied as an interventiori with 


a parhif‘iil ar child, It must bo utilized with consistency 
over a T/r('d''tfrniin' d pfriod of time. Frequently, teachers 
are Ir)^'<'ll;u !'t nl hi tiii_i.j' n'Cilxcation of time—out. As a 
ruMilt, 1 h- child b 'CotTi'-s conlnncd and the target bohavrour 
is unv/illiiKjly roinforced. 


Children should know specifically what behaviours 
arc not acceptable in their classroom. In addition, they 
should know the consequences for exhibiting/forbidden beh 
If time-out is to ho used as an intervention, the rules for time 
out should be communicated to the children. Iho x 
assist the toachor in trying to remain consistent 
tho application of the intervention. 
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Care must be taben in the se''no tier of time-out area. 
Teacher should avoid selecting an ar'^a that may appear non¬ 
reinforcing but is in effect reinforcing to a particular child. 
For instance placing a child in the corridor for time-out 
may be extremely reinforcing as the child has an opportunity 
to communicate with every one who passes. Another commonly 
used but ineffective area for time-out is the principal'^ 
office. In the office^ the child has an opportunity to 
observe parents, and anxious administrators in their natural 
human state. In addition the child has opportunities to 
picb up the latest school news and gossip for'dissemination 
among pQQYrg and teachers. 

The area selected should be (a) away from high 
traffic (b) away from doors and windows (c) out of the other 
children s view and (d) within view of the observer 
supervisor. 

Time-out loses its effectiveness as an intervention 
if a child is left in the setting for too lengthy or too 
brief a period of time. Four to five minutes in time-out 
should be maximum except under extraordinary circumstances. 

A child should not remain in time-out for more than 10 
minutes, 
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(C) ‘ ’oKPj/-r-<"'"?nr3 i blon ina s 

jri.'-'t pb vjo]i o (1969) proposod principle of 
'M‘'nirjr’ ho pubf-'t 1 bnte responses so that 
]ii,'bu*H 1 iv til’!', nrc* inhibJ ted loy 'C-'ptive ones. 


rf no i t' ■'* ‘ • 

.. . •" 

Tj ’..>(» jtirn+inn/ the proc'^ss of 

i npocifi-c, learned fear or phobic reaction 
an Uidivioin 1 btxvirn.' a popular therapeutic techniques 
c/roiid imH "i Ht' 10 70's. 

An iivMc.it d by WolpC/ the process of desensiti^ 
bar. V. on ■'! inon-1-mb-ri to -be effoctivo when applied to 
jndiv.idu nr with foar and anxiotios related to school 
att ’nrhru’' / participation in large group/ water, animal, 
h inhtr, riyinn, tost taking and the like. 

'Ib' prococn of systematic dcsensitization acc 

Wolr.f , dv' r thr-'C sU-pss 

(A) rpnlninq tho subject in do p muscle relaxatio 

(P^ Ponrdrurting an anxiety-evoking hierarchy of 

r.timuli. 

anxiety-evoking 

(C) Countorposing relaxation and 


stimuli. 
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Ijry encouraging of "eofl vi='ness of 

desensitization in groups has been received. These studies 
ihcluded desensitization for spioir :ad heioht phobias as 
well as interpersonal anxiety and test situations. Obviously 
the possibility of conducting desensitization with groups of 
students makes the technique much more practicaJ for teachers. 

In order to apply desensitization in the classroom/ the 
following conditions must exist; 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The teacher must have positive interpersonal 
relationship with the child. The phobic child 
must trust the teacher and be free to express fears 
in the teacher's presence. 

The teacher must construct an anxiety evoking stimulus 
hierarchy/ 

j-he teacher mur, t 'i- il "hri-rc n'lequate time) 

to accompa y the child in thr progression from the 

least to the most anxiety-cvoKinq stimulus in the 
hierarchy. 


Under normal classroom conditions the desensitization 
process is time consuming. 
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1 ■ £oI]owirin stopn may bo adopted for a child 
haviiio i.chool phiobi-’ (oxbremo fear of oomino to a school). 

(a) t t-’* ' ■>' ' io a corbaln distance towards school 


<'v ‘ryd ly, 

(h) '"'r Jiicrcaso the distance from day to day. 

(c) T.,lObly tak(’ him nearer to the? rchool. 


(d) Kin il ly fiend him into the school and hoop him 

tVi' n tor rom'-'time . 

(‘ ) Ai t V' ry ,'bov.' staa, cr'.-'atc a pleasant exporienco 

for fill’ chi 1(1 hy tr'Llinn him story, oiving him eating 
it’'inn (jr showing him picture books. 

Thufi t.his technicfuo can bo U50(d to reduco mild 


phobinn in cliildr’.'n. 


Mpthodol ooy ; 

loo orientation programme is mainly for elementary 
tcac'her-(‘due ft or n end is designed as a nnrtirlpative one. 

Part ic i I'll t n -te ’ xr-osi'd to nnd'-'rstand the nature and concept 
of bill ivinni modltiention and then Imparted extensive training 
in the .\pi/l i(.nihion of different tochniqnos of behaviour 
modification (montionod above) in ci-^ss room settings. In 
order to communicate the concept and techniques of bohaviour 
modification with the participants various teaching techniques 

arc utilisod. Some of these arc Iccturo-cum-discussion/ lecture 

* 1 

cum~demonstration, group activities and assignment and actual 
application of these?, techniques of b'chaviour mo<i?ification in , 
school settings. 
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T'hls course is relai'd to deal witt behavioural 
problems and teaching learning situations of elementary 
school children. Field visits a •* to different local 

institutions or schools in order to demonstrate case study 
of the actual classroom situations to the participants for 
their first hand experience. Some ^lides related to application 
of some behavioural techniques arc also Screened. 


Achievements s 

Since the year 1983 this training course has been 
started, eleven States of the Country have been covered so 
far and about 2 50 elementary teacher edi-'c-'tors have been 
trained in the application of behaviour modification techniques 
in class room settings. 


Fpllow-up action s 

Participants ^ .,-.-,tor=>) of the 

Course have been : quested to inform .he Department of 

educational Psychology, Counseil mg and Cuidanco pc-riodically 

about the action to be taken by them in line with thoir 

proposed plan of action and extension of the programmes in their 

respective corroand areas; They bale been told that NCERT will 

support all kinds of academio help reguired by them from time to 

timo or whenever they are in need of it. At the same time they 

have been also requested to approach principal of the Training 

Institution, Director SIE, SCERT nr ^TTrom a. 

- SIERT to provide necessary 

support and facilities; •foT' i 

ities for the implementation and extension of 
this programme in thoir respective command 


areas. 
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In "hho evaluation nhoetS/thoy have given positive 
comments M]jout the "programmes and have exnressed that this 
kind of orh-n' -i ]'“>n v;in •-’fTl-ainl y help e lemen tary-teachers 
in hmdlinn the students and their Lehaviour in the school 
and classroom situations and thereby they may ]'>e able to 
correct unhoclthy/ objectionable, maladaptive and undesirable 
bc'liavJ onro of the students and ultimately students will 
achieve hc-ttcr, 

P*'! hdo ipants oF many States have taken initiative 
in this dirtiCtion and they have reported that this kind of 
orientation in the principles and techniques of behaviour 
modification relating to classroom managements have made the 
teaching laarning situation of the elementary level more 
effective and motivating for students. 

In this ronpoction it will b- worthwhile to mention 
here that final dr Ft on "Development of a manual instruction 
for toacha.rs and teacher-educators at the elementary level on 
Behaviour modification techniques in alnss-room settings 
is ready. The printing work of the manual will be undertaken 
only after the final approval of Editorial Board for its wide 
publication. Tbe printed manual will encourage teachers at 
elementary school stage to apply principles and techniques of 
behaviour modification in the class-room teaching learning 
situations. This manual will serve as a. ready reckoner 
the elementary school teachers. 
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Functional u tility t he Courge: 

O. 

Elementary teachers, have /ke;^, role in f’orming and 
shaping the school and later behaviour of the children. It 
is also a fact that poor achievement of elementary school 
children is by and large due to the reason that teachers 
are quite unaware of the scientific techniques of behaviour 
management of the school and classroom situations. Hence, 
a great need was felt to impart information on various 
principlos of learning applied to school nnd classroom 


situations and also inform on specific techniques that come 
under the -area of behaviour modification specially various 
techniques of reinforcement. Taking into consideration of 
all these, elementary teacher educators are being orion-i-cd in 
the principles and techniques of behaviour technology in 


general and behaviour modification techniques relating to 
classroom management in particular. Then teacher educators in 
turn, will act as key persons and organise such courses to 
orient_ these principles and techniques of behaviour modification 
for the olementarv teachers in their rosn.^ctlve command areas. 
XVhen they will apply these principles and techniques in the 
management of the children in the school and classroom situations, 
it will make teaching learning situation at the elementary 
level more effective aud motivating fot the students. Making ' 
a school an attractive place for children who want to come 
and stay is important. Pert of the drop-out and wastage and 
stagnation among elementary school children can be possibly 
impeded by tho application of those techniques. 
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T'be relevant orient-'tion tbo the teachers in respect 
of behaviour mnnat'" -rnent of the children in the school or 
cl 'onroorn i i-v-u-i nns ir ' h" (■fToat-est need of the hour. 
Throoh thin, teaclr'rs wi M come to trow the recent techniques 
and hy t,n<_ ax losuro of those tcchnlqu'-'r. students will 
certainly achieve better. 


Thosi* facts have bo-'n very much emphasized in the 
National Policy of Education and programme of Action 
which S-tote that child-centred approach must be adopted. 
Ihc techniques of behaviour modification which are based 
on the principles of learning are essentially child 
centred. 
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